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Though the Article on Political Eco- 
nomy in the Supplement to Ae EneycloptB- 
(Ua JBrUanmca forms the ground-work of 
the present publication, it is, in most re- 
spects, an entirely New Work. The limits 
within which it wasv necessary to compress 
the article in the Sup/Yemeni, obliged me to 
omit several interesting and important sub* - 
jects, which I have here treated at consider- 
able length: And I have endeavoured to 
avail myself of the aids derived from subse- 
quent reflection, and the suggestions and 
criticisms of others, to improve those parts 
of the work that are not completely new, 
and to render the whole more worthy of the 
science, and of the public attention. 

Sdinbubgh, ) 

November 1825. ) 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



PART T. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE SCIENCE. 

Definition of the Science^Its Importance — Causes of its bein^ 
neglected in Greece and Rome, and in the Middle Ages — Evi- 
dence on which ifs Conclusions arc founded — Rise of the 
Science tw Modern Europe — Mercantile Si/stem — System of 
M. Qucsnay and the French Economists^Puhlication of the 
" Wealth of Nations** — Distinction between Politics and StO " 
lisfics and PoUtical Economy. 

Political Economy* is the science of the laws 
which regulate the production^ distributiony and 
consumption of those articles or products which have 
exchangeable valuCy and are either necessary^ use- 
fuly or agreeable to man. 



* Economy y from o/xo^, a house, or family, and vo(ihi, a law — • 
the government of a family. Hence Political Economy may be 



said to be to the State what domestic economy is to a single 



family. 



DEFINITION 



When it is md that an artide or product is pos- 
. sessed of exckangeaMe wbte^ it is meant that one or 
more individuals are disposed to give a certain quan- 
tity of labour, or a eertaiu quantity of some other 
article or product, obtainable only by means of labour, 
in exchange for it. 

The power or capacity which particular articles or 
products have of satisfying the various wants and de- 
sires of which man is susceptible, constitutes theur 
uaUij/t and renders them objects of demand. 

An article may be possessed of the highest degree 
of utility, or of power to minister to our wants and 
enjoyments, and may be universally made use of, 
without possessing exchangeable value. This is an 
attribute or quality of those articles only which it re- 
quires some porticm of vduntary hwman labour to 
produce, procure, or preserve. Without possessing 
utility of some species or other, no article can ever 
beoome an object of demand; but how necessary 
soever any particular article may be to our comfort, 
or even existence, sUll, if it be a spontaneous pro- 
duction of nature — ^if it exists independently of hu* 
man agency and if every individual can command 
indefinite quantities of it without any voluntary ex** 
ertion or labour of any sort, it is destitute of value, 
and can afford no basis for tiie reasonings of the 
economist. A commodity or a product is not valu- 
able because it is useful : but it is valuable because 
it can only be procured by the mtervention of labour. 
It cannot justly be said, that the food with which we 

appease the cravings of hunger, or the dothee by 

11 
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which we defend oiursetves firom the ioclemency of 
the weather, are more useful than atmospheric air ; 
and yet they are possessed of that exchangeable value 
of which it is fMally destitute* The reason is, that 
food and clothes are not, like air, gratuitous products: 
they cannot be had at all times, and in any quantity, 
without exertion ; on the contrary, labour is always 
required for their productiout or appropriation, or 
both ; land as no one wiH vdlnntarily sacrifice iJie 
fruits of his industry, without receiving an equivalent 
in return, they are truly said to possess exchangeable 
value."^ 

The Economist does not investigate the laws 
which determine the' production and distribnlion of 
such articles as exist, and may be obtained in un- 
liaaited quantities, independently of all voluntary hu- 
man agency. The results of the industry of man 
form the only otyects with which he is convmant. 
Pdiitieal Economy might, indeed, be defined to be 
the science of values ; for, nothing which is not pos- 
sessed of exchangeable value, or which will not be re- 
ceived as an equivalent for something else which it 

* 

has taiseii some labour to produce or obtain, can ever 
properly be brought ivithin the scope* of its inquiries. 

The word value has been very frequently em- 
ployed to express, not only the exchangeable worth 
of a commodity, or its capacity of exchanging for' 
other oommodities, but also its utiUtjff or capacity 
of satisfying our wants, and of contributmg to 
our com&rts and eiyoym^ts. But it is obvious, 
tibil Ae utilttr Of emnmodities-4hat the capa. 
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city of bread, for example, to appease hunger, or of 
water to quench tbint-r-iB * totally diftrent and di»> 
tinct quality from their capacity of exchanging for 
Other commodities. Dr Smith perceived this differ- 
ence, and showed the importance of carefidly diilm* 
guishing between the utility, or, as he expressed it, 
the ** value in uge^** of commodities, and their value 
in exchange. But he did not always keep this distinc* 
tion in view, and it has been very often lost si^t of 
by subsequent writers. Thm can be no doubt, itt" 
deed, that the confounding together of these opposite 
qualities has been one of the principal causes of the 
confusion and obscurity in which many branches of 
the science, not in themselves difficult, are still in- 
volved. When, for instance, we say that water is 
highly valuable, we unquestionably attach a very dif- 
ferent meaning to the phrase from what we attaah* 

to it when we say that gold is valuable. Water is 
in4iapensrfde to existence and has, thmfore, a high 
degree of utility, or of value in use but as it 
cwi generally be obtained in large quantities, with- 
out madi lidiour or exertion, .it.has» in most plaoas, 
but a very low value in exchange. ^GoUl, on the 
ojther hand, is of con^arativeiy little utility \ but,- 
from its existing only in liroitotlqiHmtiCies, and from 
a great deal of labour being necessary to procure a 
snudl supply of Jj^ it has a eqnparstively hig^ 
changeable value, and may be exchanged or bartered 
finr a proportio^aljly laige quantity of most.othei:, 
commodities. To confound these dilbreiit sorts of 
value, would evidently lead to the most .erroneous . 
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concliudoAs. And h^ce, to avoid^iU dumce of error 
fmn ttiilaldng tbe sense of so importBiit a word as 
valtie, I shall never use it except to signify ex- 
jeaUe worth, or value in exehange ; and shall 
always use the word uiiliii/ to express the power or 
capacity of an article to satisfy our wants, or gratiiy 
our desiresu 

Political Economy has been frequently defined to 
be thp science' which treats of the prodoction, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of wealth and if by 
wealth be meant those artioles <Nr products which 
possess exchangeable value, and are either necessa- 
ry, useful, or agreeable, the definition is quite unex- 
cepti«uMe« But if we understand the term wealth 
in a more enlarged or contracted sense, it. will be 
iaul^« ' Mr Makhus, £9r ennqple^ has 8U|^osed 
wealth to be identical with " those material objects 
which are necessary, useful, and agreeable to man.*'' 
And though we should waive any ofagections which 
may, perhaps, be justly taken to the introduction of 
•the qualifying phnse material objects, still it is evi- 
dent that the definition is essentially defective. In 
proof of this, it is sufficient to mention, that atmos- 
fdierie air, and die heat of the sun, are both material, 
necessary, useful, and agreeable products ; though 
tbrir independent eustenoe, and their incs|iacity of 
ipecial appropriation, by depriving them of exchange- 
able value, excludes tliem, as we have already shown, 
from die. investigatioi^of this, science. 

* Principles qf^PoUiical Ecmomy, p. 28. 
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Dr Smith has not explicitly stated what was the 
predne meanifig altaehed by him to the term wealth ; 

but he most commonly describes it to be the an- 
nual produce of hmd end labour/' Mr Maithus^ 
however, has justly objected to this detinitioD, that it 
refers to the sources of wealth, before we know what 
wealth is, and that it includes all the useless products 
of the earth, as well as those which are appropriated 
and enjoyed by man. 

The definition now given does not seem liable 
to any of these objections* By confining the science 
to a discussion of the laws regulating the produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of articles or pro- 
ducts possessing exdbaogeabfe valuet we give it a 
distinct and definite object. When thus properly 
restricted, the researches of the economist occupy a 
field which is exeloriirely his own. He runs no ride ^ 
of wasting his time in inquiries which belong to other 
sciences, or in nnpn^itable investigations respecting 
the production and consumption of articles which 
cannot be jqppDopriated^ and which esust independent- 
ly of human industry. 

Capacity of appropriation is indispensably neces- 
sary to constitute an artide wealth. And I shall 
invariably employ this term to distinguish those pro- 
ducts imly which are obtained by the intmrvention of 
human labour, and which, consequently, can be ap- 
propriated by one individual, and consumed exclu- 
sively by him. A man is not said to be wealthy, be- 
cause he has an indefinite command over atmosphe- 
ric air, for this is a privilege which he eiqoys in 
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common with every other man, and which can form 
M gtMftd of dMtincttim; but be m nid to be weaU 
thy, according to the degree in which he can aSML 
to iNHMnand those neoesnriett convemenoesy and 
luxuries, wbieh are not the fp&a of nature, but the 
products of human industry. 



olgect of Political £60Domy is to point out 
the nena by which the indnilry of man maybe ren- 
dered most productive of those necessaries, comforts, 
and enjoyments, which constilnte meaUh ; to ascer* 
tain the proportions in which this wealth is divided 
aBM>ng the diffinent chisses of the oommunily ; and 
|]ie mode in which it may be most advantageously 
consumed! The intimate connection of such a science, 
with all the best iotmsla cf society, la abmdaatljr 
obvious. There is no other, indeed, which comes so 
dinectly home to the everyday ocoupationa and bosi- 
neas of mankind. The consumption of wealth is 
indispensable to. existence; but the eternal law of 
Rovidenoe has decreed, that wealth can only be pnv 
cured by industry, — that man must earn his bread 
m the aweat of his brow. This twofidd necessity 
renders the production of wealth a constant and 
principal object of the exertions of die vast nugo- 
fifty of the human lace ; has sabdued the natural 
aversion of man from labour ; given activity to in« 
dolenee $ and amed the patient hand of induatry 
with zeal to undertake, and patience to overcome, 
the most irksome and disagreeable tasks. 
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But when wealth is thus necessary, when the de- 
sm to acquire it is sufficient to induce us to sutunit 
to the greatest privations, the scieiioe whieli teacbet 
the means by which its acquisition may be most ef- 
fectually pronieted»-r-by which we may be maUed 
to obtain the greatest possible amount of wealth with 
the least possible difficulty,— must certainly deserve 
to be carefully studied and meditated. There is no 
class of persons to whom this knowledge can be con- 
sidieved as either extrinric or superfluous. There are 
some, doubtless, to whom it may be of more advau- 
ttigd than to others ; but it is of the utmost cons^ 
qiience to all. The prices of all sorts of commodities 
—the profits of the manufacturer and merchant— 
the rent of the landlord— the wages <^ the day-hu 
bourer — and the incidence and effect of taxes and 
regulatioiis, all depend on principles which Political 
Economy can alone ascertain and elucidate. 
^Neither is the acquisition of wealth necessary only 
because it aiflfords the means of subsistence : without 
it we should never be able to cultivate and improve 
our higher and noUer faculties. Where wealth has 
not been amassed, the mind being constantly occu- 
pied in providing for the immediate wants of the bo- 
dy, no tiikie is left for its culture ; and the views, 
sentiments, and feelings of the people, become alike 
contracted, selfish, and illiberaL The possession of 
a decent competence, or the being able to indulge in 
other pursuits than those which directly tend to sa^ 
tisfy our animal wants and desires, is necessary to 
soften the selfish passions; to improve the moral 
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and intellectual character, and to ensure a^y con- 
aderaUe proficieBey in Uber«l studies and purauiti. 
And hence, the acquisition of wealth is not desir- 
able mevely as the means of procuring immediate and 
direct gralafic8tions» but as being indiapeBunUy neeesr 
sary to the advancement of society in civilization and 
xfifiottnent. Without the tcaoqpiilUty and kiatm 
forded by the possession of accumulated wealth, those 
speculative and elegant studies which expand and eo- 
burge our yiews, purify our taste, and lift us higher 
in the scale of being, can never be successfully pro* 
secid^. It is certain, indeed, that the oompar»> 
tive barbarism and refinement of nations depend 
more on the comparative amount of their wealth 
than on any other circumstance. A poor peopte wte 
never refined, nor a rich people ever barbarous J It 
is mpoBsiUie to name a sin^e nation which has made 
any distinguished figure, either in philosophy or the 
fine arts, without having been at the same time ce* 
lebn^ for its wealth. The i^e of Pericles and 
Phidias was the flourishing age of Grecian, as the 
age of Petnuch and Raphael was of Italian com* 
merce. The influence of wealth is, in this respect, 
abnost omnipotent. It raised Venice from the bo- 
som of the deep, and made the desert and sandy 
islands on whicli she is built^ and the unhealthy 
swamps of Holland, the favoured abodes of litenu 
ture, of science, and of art. lu our own country 
its eflfects hawe be^ equally striking. The number 
and eminence of our philosophers, poets, scholars, 
and artists, have ever increased proportionally to the 
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increase of the public wealth, or to the means of re- 
warding and haDOttiing thair klMMira. 

The possMsion of fmdth Iwn^ diiis isdiipeimble 
to individual existence and comfort, and to the^ad^ 
tincement of nalaoBa in dYiliiataoHi it may justly esD* 
cite our astonishment, that so few efibrts should have 
been made to invealigale ita aommai and tbal the 
study of Political Economy is not even yet consider- 
ed as forming a principal part in a comprehensive sys- 
tem of education. A variety of drcumataneea might 
be mentioned^ as occasioning the unmerited neglect 
of thia science ; but of these the inatitntion of rfemif 
tic slavery in the ancient world, and the darkness of 
the period when the plan of education in the univer- 
aitiea of modem Europe waa first finrmedi aeem to 
have had the greatest influence. 

The ciiiams of Greece and Rome oonaidefed it 
degrading to engage iii those occupations which form 
the principal business <tf the inhabitants of. modem 
Europe. Instead of endeavouring to enrich them- 
selves by their own exertions, they trusted to the re- 
luctant labour of daves, and to aubaidiea extorted 
from conquered countries. In some of the Grecian 
States, tl^ citiaena were prohibited fhun engaging in 
any species of manufacturing and commercial indus- 
try ; and in Athens and Rome, where this prohibi- 
tion did not exist, these employments were univenal- 
ly regarded aa unworthy of freemen, and were, in 
conaequence, exduaively carried on either by ahvea or 
by the very dregs of the people. Even Cicero, who 
had mastered all the philosophy of the ancient world. 
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and laiaed hixuseif above .loany of the prejudices ^ 
Im i^ aiid.emtttrjr, doft not ai»q4e.to affim, dnft 
there can be nothing ingenuous in a workshop ^ that 
OMimeroe» when oondnoted on amaU jeal^ ia maw 
aoid despicable $ and when nuMt extended, barriy to« 
lexable — Non admodum miuperaadal* Agriculr 
tesei indeed, was treated widi nuwe raipect. Soaae 
of the most distinguished characters in the earlier 



of B4iniaB hiatery had been aotindy engi^ed 

in rural affairs ; but, notwithstanding their example, 
the cultivation of the soil, in the flourishing period 
4tf die RepuUie, end under the Emperan, was al- 
most entirely carried on by slaves, belonging to the 
landlordf and emplayed on his eooonat. The maas 
of Roman citizens were either engaged in the mili- 
tary sendee, f or deriyed a precarious and dependant 
sabiistenoe ftom the supplies of com formdied by die 
conquered provinces* In such a state of society the 
lektaoiia subsiaUng in modem £un^ between land^ 

* " Illiberales autem et sordidi questus merceiiariorum, om- 
jiiainque quorum operg^ non quorum artes emuntur. Est 
enim illis ipsa meroes auctoramentum servitutis. Sordidi etiam 
putandi> qui mercantnr a mercatoribus quod atatim pendant, 
mh^enim prqficiunty nisi admodum menHanturf Opificesque 
omnes in sordida arte versantur, iiec enim quidquam ingenuum 
potest habere officina * * * Jkl^catuxa autem^ si tenuis est^ soc^ 
dida putanda aat ; ain autem mi|gDa et oopioeiiy multa undiqu^ 
apportaoa^ multisque sine Tanitate impertiena^ non eat admo- 
dum ▼itnperanda.'* (De Offiais, Lib. I. sect. 42.) 

+ " Rei militaris virtus praestat ceteris omnibus ; haec po- 
pulo Romano^ h«c huic urbi »temam gloriam peperit"— (Ci- 
OBio pna Miii«oa*) 
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lords and tenants, and masters and servants, ware un- 
known; and the andents were, in eomeqiMDOB^' 

tire strangers to all those interesting and important 
questions arising out of the rise and fall of rents mad 
wages, whidi finrm so important a bnndi of eeoiiani-' 
cal science* The spirit of philosophy in the ancient 
world wis abo extremely unfiiyounriile to the eultm* 
tion of Political Economy. The luxurious or more 
refined mode of living, of the rich, was regarded bj 
die aneient monliato as an evil of die first iMgnte 
They considered it as subversive of those warlike vir- 
tues, which were the priDei|Md olyeets of their admin* 
tion ; and they, therefore, denounced the passion for 
accumulating wealth as fraught with the most injuri- 
ous and destructive consequences. It was impossible 
that Political Economy could become an plgeot of at- 
tention to minda imbued with such pnyiidioes ( or 
that it could be studied by those who contemned the 
objects about which it is conversant, and vilified the 
labour by idiiefa wedth is produeed. 

At the establishment of our universities, the clergy 
were almost die exdusive possessors of the little 
• knowledge then in existence. It was natural, there- 
fore, that their peculiar feelings and pursuits should 
Inm a marked influence cMi die plans of education they 
were employed to frame. Grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
sdiool divinity, and civil law, comprised the whole 
course of study. To have appointed' professors to ex- 
plain the principles of commerce, and the means by 
which kbour might be rendered most e&cdve, would 
have been considered as equally superfluous and de- 



AND IN THE HIDDLE AGES. 1$ 

grading to the dignity of science. The ancient pr^ 
judioes ^ffinSit cooiiii«roe» iiMuaiiifiiietiirBii^ and lii2airy» - 
retoined a powerful influence in the middle ages« ' 
None were then possessed of any clear ideas concern- 
ing the true sources of national wealthy happiaeis^ and 
prosperity. The intercourse among states was ex- 
tranely limited* and was maintttiied rather by ma- 
rauding incursions, and piratical expeditions in search 
of pbmder, than by a commerce founded on the gear 
tifiealkm of real and reeiproeal wants. 

These circumstances sufficiently account for the 
late riae of this 8GiflDee» and the Iktle ^tentimi paid 
to it up to a very recent period. And since it has 
become an otyect of more general attention and in- 
quiry, the diflferences whieh ham snbaisted among the 
moat eminent of its professors, have proved exceeding- 
ly unfimuFaUe to its progress, and have geneialsed a 
disposition to distrust its best established conclusions. 

It is dear, however, that those who distrust the 
conclusions of Politioal Economy, because of the va- 
riety of systems that have been advanced to explain 
the phenomena about which it is conversant,. nJght 
on the same ground distrust the conclusions of al- 
most every other science. The discrepancy between 
the various systems that have successively been sanc- 
tioned by the ablest physicians, chemists, natural 
philoso^rs, and nxmUsts, is quite as great as the 
discrepancy between those advanced by the ablest 
politioal eoononuscs. But who would therefore con- 
clude, that medicine, chemistry, natural plniosophy, 
and morals, rest on no sdiid foundation, or that they 
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are incapable of presenting us with a system of well- 
ertablwbcd tod comentantfoua trutha? We do not 
fieAMe our astent to die demqn atrati m w of Newtott 
and Laplace, because they are subversive of the hy* 
potheaoa of Ptolemy, Tydio Brahe, end Deaoertes ; 
and why should we refuse our assent to the demon- 
tlntiona of Smith and Rieaido^ becaote they faeve 
anbferted the fibe theories that were prefMMHiy idU 
vanced respecting the sources and the distribution 
of wealth ? Politietl Economy hai not been exempt^ 
ed from the common fate of the other sciences. 
None of them has been inatantaneoualy canied to 
perfection ; more or lem of error hat alwaya hufaiii* 
ated itaelf into the speculations of their earliest cul- 
thnton. But die emra with which Polilicat Eeo^ 
nomy was formerly infected have now nearly disap- 
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ihow, that it really admits of aa nnieh cettaiBty in its 

Goncluaiona aa any science ibunded on Jaci and ej% 
pmrmmU can poaaibly do. 



t The princt(^ m which the pvodnclion and ae* 

cumulation of wealth and the progress of civilization 
di^endL ere not the ofiapriag of legiafaitive enast. 
ments. Man mnst exert himself to produce wealth, 
because he cannot exist without it ; and the desire 
n^ented in thrbrsest of emry indmdual of tismg 
in the w^orld and improving his condition, impels 
him tn save end annrnnntsliN Thopiindpks which 
form the basiaof this science make, therefore^ a part 
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of the original constitutioii of man, and of the phy- 
liedi wozid ; nd Iheir spenftun^ like that the 
mcehanical principles, is to be traced by the aid 
of observation and analysis^lTThere is, however, a 
imfterial diftinction between tlie physied and the 
moral and political sciences* The conclusions of 
the former apply in every caae^ while those ef the 
latter apply only in the majority of cases. The 
prindidea on which the production and accumuW 
tion of weekh depend are mherent in our nalvie, end 
exert a powerful, bat not always the ^^772^ degree < 
of influence over the ccmduct of every individual ; 
and the theorist must, therefore, satisfy himself with 
framing his general rules so aa to explain their ope- 
mtion in the majority of mstances, leaving it to the 
sagacity of the observer to modify them so as to suit 
individual caaoiT^ Thm^ it is an admitted prindpie 
in the science of Morals, as well as of Political 
Economy, that by fiur the laxgeat prQp<Nrtion of the 
human race have a mndi clearer view ef what is 
conducive to their own interests, than it is possible 
for any otherman or select number cf men te have ; 
and, consequently, that it is sound policy to allow 
each individual to follow the bent ef his indina* 
tion, and to engage in any branch of industry he 
thinks proper. This is the general theorem ^ and 
it is me wUdi is estaUidied en the moat eompre^ 
hensive experiehce. It is not, however, like the 
kwa which regufate the motfama of ti»e planetary 
system, — it will hold good in nineteen out of twenty 
instances, but the twentieth may be an exertion* 
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But it is not required of the economist, that his 
tfieories shoiikl quadnte witfa the peculiar biai <lf 
the mind of a particular person. His conclusions 
are drawn from observing, the priiici]^ whioh are 
found to determine the oondKtion of mankind, ea 
presented on the large scale of nations and empires* 
iHe haa to deal widi man in the aggregafee— ^with 
states, and not with families-Uwith the passions and 
propensities which actuate the great bulk of the bu« 
man race, and not with those whieh are deeasimially 
found to influence the conduct of a solitary indivi*. 
dual. 

It should always be kept in view, that it is never 
any part of the business of the economist to inquire 
into the means by which the fortunes of inHyu 
duals may have been increased or diminished, except 
to aMertab their geneid openitbn aod e£fectXTte 
pubtic interests ought always to form the exclusive 
objects of his attention. He is npt to frame systems^ 
and devise schemes, for increasing the wealth and en* 
joyments of particular classes ; but to apply himself 
to discover the sources of national xoeaUh^ and tmi* 
versal prosperity , and the means by which they may 
be rendered most productive) 

Nothing, indeed, is more common than to hear it 
objected to some of the best established truths in po- 
litical and economical science, that' they are at vari- 
ance with such and such facts, a.nd' that, therefore, 
they must be rejected. It is cerain, however^ that 
these objections most frequently originate in an en- 
tire misapprehension of the nature of the science* 

1 
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Ilirould be easy to produce a thousand instances of 
kdifidoab who hvre been mndned by moti0|ioliti> 
as they are sometimes by robbery and plunder ; but 
h would be not a little rash to conclude from tkium, 
witfaout Mer inquiry, that the oommimiey in geoe^ 
rai can be enriched by such means ! This, however^ 
is the^single otmsidmtioA to whioh the political eeo^ 
nomist has to attend. The question never is, whe- 
ther a greater or smaller number of individuals can 
be enriched by the ado{ition of a putieukr measure, 
or by a particular institution, but whether its tenden^^ 
ey is to enrich the public. Admitting diat monopo^ 
lies and restrictive regulations frequently enable in- 
dividuals to accumulate ample fortunes^ this is so £iir 
from being, as is often contended, any proof of theif 
real advantageousness, that it is distinctly and com- 
pletely the reverse* It is demcmstniUyaMlain, that 
if monopolies and exclusive privileges enrich the Jew^ 
they must* to the same extent, impovedah the 
mmy ; and ave, therefore, as destruotive of that ha* 
TiONAL WEALTH, to promotc which ought to be the 
principal object of every institution, as they are of 
natural freedom of industry. 

To arrive at a well-founded coneluskwi in eoMo- 
mical science, it is not, therefore, enough to observe 
results in particular cases, or as they affect particular 
individnals ^ we must further inquire whether these 
results are constant and umversaUy applicable--^ 
whather the same eircvsistanees winch have given 
rise to them in one instance, would in every instance, 
and in every state of society, be j^oductive.of the 

B 
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same or similar results. — A theory wUchk niiOMii' 

tent with m unf/brm aud cansiant fiict must be er- 
raieotts ; but the observation of a particular result at 

variance with our customary experience, and when 
we may not have had the means of discriminatiog the 
dreumstances attending it, ought not to indiiee us 
hastily to modify or reject a principle which accounts 
satisfactorily for the greater number of appeanmces. 
rThe example of the few arbitrary princes who 
have been equitable, humane» and generousi is not 
enough to overthrow the principle which teaches that 
it is the nature of irresponsible power to debauch and 
vitiate its possessors*-^ render them haughty, cnieU 
and suspicious : nor is the example of those who, at- 
tentive only to present enjoyment, and careless of the 
future, lavish their fortunes in boisterous dissipation 
or vain expencc, sufficient to invalidate the general 
conclusion, that the passion for accumulation is infi- 
nitely stronger and more universal than the passion 
for ezpence* Had this not been the case, mankind 
could never have emerged from the condition of sava* 
ges. The multiplied and stupendous improvements 
which have been made in di£Perent ages and nations 
—the forests that have been cut down — the marshes 
and lakes that have been drained and subjected to 
cultivation — ^the harbours, roads, and bridges that 
have been constructed — the cities and edifices that 
have been raised — are all the fruits of a saving of 
income, and establish, in despite of a thousand par- 
ticular instmces of prodigality, the vast ascendancy 
aiid superior fence of the accumulating principled 
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It is from the mot of alteiitioii to these eaud- 

derations that much of the error and misapprehension 
with which the sci^ce of Pohtical Economy hiut 
been, abd still is infected, has arisen. Almost all 
the absurd theories and opinions that have succes« 
sively ai^ieared have been supported by an appeal to 
facts. But a knowledge of facts, without a know- 
ledge of their mutual relation — ^without being able to 
show why the one is a cause and the other an eflfect 
— ^is, to use the illustration of M. Say, reaUy no bet* 
ter than the indigested eniditi<m of an almanadL-nia<> 
ker, and can afford no means of judging of the truth 
or falsehood of a general principle. 

Neither should it be forgotten, that the alleged 
faiQts so frequently brought forward to show the fal- 
lacy of general principles, are, in most cases, so care- 
lessly observed, and the circumstances under which 
they have taken place so indistinctly defined, as to 
render them altogether unworthy of attentbn. To 
observe accurately, requires a degree of intelligence 
and acnteness, a freedom from prejadiee, and a pa. 
tience of investigation belonging to a few only. 

There is," to use the words of the celebrated Dr 
Cnllen, " a variety of circumstances tending to viti- 
ate the statements dignified with the name of experi- 
ence. The simplest narrative of a ease almost always 
involves some theories. It has been supposed that a 
statement is more likely to consist of unsophisticated 
iacts, when reported by a person of no education ; 
but it will be found an invariable rule, that the lower 
you descend in the medical profession, the more hy- 
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pothetical are the prevailing uotiona. Agaiiif how 
aeldcini is it pomble fer any eaie, honveftr mrately 

related, to include all the circum^nces with which 
the event was connected. * Henoe» in irimt is ooni«> 
monly called experience, we have only a rule transfer* 
red from a case imporfeotly known, to one of which 
we are equally ignorant. Hence, that most fertile 
source of error, the applying deductions drawn from 
the resnhofone ease to anodier case, the ciiCBmstaa* 
ces of which are not precisely similar. Without prin- 
ciples deducedjrom anabftkal reasomng^ experience 
is an useless and a bUnd gtdde.** * 

Every one who has had occasion to compare the 
diseotdant statanants of ^ mass of common obser- 
vers, with respect to the practical bearing and real 
(^ration of any measure affecting the public inter- 
ests, mnsi be convinced that Dr CnUen's reasoning 
is still more applicable to political and economical 
science than to medieine. Circumstances which al* 
together escape the notice of ordinary observers, 
often exercise the most powerful influenoe over na« 
tional prosperity ; and those again which strike thiem 
as being most impoitant, are often comparatively in* 
significant. The condition of nations, too, is affect* 
ed by so many circumstances, that without the great* 
est skill and eaution, joined to a searching and refin- 
ed analysis, and a familiar command of scientific prin^ 
ciples, it i$ in most cases quite impossible to discri- 



* Cullen's MS. Lectures. 
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miiiato bdween cause and effisct, and to avoid ascrib- 
ing imlti to one ael of esiues tihat have been occa- 
sioned by another set. No wonder, therefore, when 
sooh is tbe difficulty of obier?ing, that tbe num- 
ber of false facts, afloat in the world, should infinitely 
exceed that of the fidse theories.''^ And after all^ 
fcoivever careftiHy an koktied fact may be observed, 
stiUf for the reasons already stated, it can never form 
a fimndation for a general theorem either in ibe mo- 
ral or political sciences. Those, indeed, who bring 
£nrward theories rasting on so narroiv a bam^ m 
abnost invariably empirics^ whose vanity or interest 
prompts them to set up conclusions drawn from their 
oim Hanted and iniperAet range of obserwation, m 
opposition to those that are sanctioned by the general 
oKperience of mankind. 

But although we are not to reject a received prin- 
dple because of the apparent o^osition of a few re* 
suits, with the particular dreumstsswes of wfaidi we 
are unacquainted, we can have no confidence in its 
solidity unless it be deduced from a very comprehend 
sive and careful induction. rTo arrive at a true know- 
ledge of the laws r^ulating the production, distiibu* 
tion, and consnmption of wealth, the ecmioniist must 
draw his materials from a very wide surface. He 
sfaonld study man in every different situatii 
should have recourse to the history of society, arts, 
commerce, and civilisation— 4o the works of philoso- 

* A remark of Dr Cullen. 
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phers and travellers— to every thing, in shorty tfaot 
caa tknm light on the oanaes whieh a coa le nte or 
tard the progress of civiiization : He should mark 
the changes which have taken place in the fortiinea 
and condition of the fanman race in dififeiwit r^iona 
and ages of the world : He should trace the rise, pro- 
greis, and decline of industry : And» aboive all, he 
should carefully analyze and compare the effects of 
different institutions and regulations, and diaormi- 
nate the various circumstances wherein an advancing 
and declining aodety di£fer from each other* These 
investigations, by disclosing the real causes of nation- 
al opulence and refinement, and of poverty and de- 
gradation, furnish the economist with the means ef 
giving a satisfactory solution of almost all the import- 
ant problems in the science of wealth ^ and of .devis« 
ing a sdbeme of public administration calculated to 
ensure the continued advancement of the society in 
the career of irapfovementT' 

Such inquiries cannot fail to excite the deepest in- 
terest in every ingenuous mind. The laws by which 
tibe motions of the celestial bodil&s are regulated, and 
over which man cannot exercise the smallest influence 
or control, are yet universally allowed to be noble and 
rational objects of study. But the laws which regu- 
late the movemfnts of huiaan society — which cause 
one people to advance in opulence and refinement, at 
the same time that another is sinking into the abyss 
of poverty and barbarism — have an infinitely stronger 
claim on our attention ; both because they relate to 
objects which exercise a direct influence over human 
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kippiiieMy and beomise their cfieels may be> and in 
het are, continually modified byhonaninlerfaraiiet. 
/"National proaperity does not depend nearly so much 
on adfintageoQs riCuation, aahibrity of elimate» or 
tility of soil> as on the adoption of measures fitted to 
eauit» the inventafe powm of geiiiua» and to give 
perseverance and activity to industry? The establidi-* 
ment of a wise system of puUic econoniy can com- 
pensate for every other defieiency: It eaa raider re- 
gions naturally inhospitable, barren, and unproduc- 
tive» the confiHrtaUe abodes of an eleguit and rein* 
ed, a crowded and wealthy population ; but where it 
is wanting^ the best gifts of nature are of no value ^ 
ead oountries posKSKd of the greatest 'eepeeitieB ot 
improvement, and abounding in all the materials ne« 
eeisary ftr the production of wealth, with d^onltgr 
furnish a miserable subsistence to hordes distinguish- 
ed only by their ignorance, barbarism, and wretch- 
edness* 

4 



When we reflect on the variety and extent of the 
previous knowledge required for the construction of 
a sound theory of Political Economy, we cease to 
feel any surprise at the errors into which economists 
have been betrayed, or at the discrepancy of the opi- 
nions that are still entertained on some important 
points. Polttieal Economy is of very recent origin. 
Though various treatises of considerable merit had 
previously appeared on some of its detached parts, 
it was not treated as a whole, or in a scientific man- 

i UNj^P • 'TV 
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uer, until about the middle of last century. Thk 
cinnmiiteiiee u of itaelf enough to notamA Sat Am 
Bumber of erroneous systems that have since appear- 
ed. Instead of deducing tbeir general conolMainno 
from a oompariaon of partkmlar fiiclt> and a camftil 
examination of the phenomena attending the opera^ 
tiiaa of different principlea, and of the aane pris* 
ciples in ^|^erent circumstaDces, the first cultivators 
of ahaoat every branch of science have begun by fram* 



ing their theories on a very narrow and inaeeore 
Nor is it really in their power to go to work dif« 
ferenldy. Observations are acarcely ever made or 
particulars noted for tbeir own sake. It is not until 
diegr begin to be soi^t after* as furmsfaiDg the only 
test by which to ascertain the truth or fidsehood of 
some popular theory^ tliat they are made in suiBci-* 
ent nundiera* and with sufficient aocmracy. It is, in 
the peculiar phraseolc^ of this science, the ^ectual 
demand of the theorist that occasions the productioa 
of the facts or raw materials, which he is afterwards 
to work into a system. The history of Political Eco- 
nomy strikingly exemplifies the truth of this remark. 
Being, as already observed, entirely unknown to the 
anciently and but little attended to Iqr our ancestors 

up to a comparatively late period, those circumstances 
which would have enabled us to judge with the gseat** 
est {Nrecision of the wealth and civilisation of the iu^ 
habitants of the most celebrated states of antiquity* 
and of Europe during the middle ages» have eitbur 
been thought unworthy of the notice of the historian, 
or have been very imperfectly and oarelessly.detAiied* 
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Thoset ibeffefim» who first begaa lo traoe tbe gener- 
al priaciplee of tlie science had but a comparatively 
limited and scanty experience on which to build their 
ooncludons. Nor did they even avail themedves of 

the few historical facts with which they might eatily 
htm beeoPBe aoqpiakitedi but almost exchisively eon* 
fined their attention to such as happened to come 
within the sphere of their own observation* 

The moe prevrienit* opinion^ that w^th coosisto 
exclusively of Gold and Silver, naturally grew out of 
the ciraimstanee of the money of all civiliaed ooton** 
tries being almost entirely formed of these metals. 
Having been used both as standards whereby to mea- 
save die irialivo wine of di£brent comniadMes, and 
aa the equivalents for which they were roost frequent- 
ly mAtaageAf gold and silver, or money, acquired a 
factitious importance, not in the estimation of the 
vulgar only, but in that of persons of the greatest 
discernment. The simple and deeisive consideration^ 
that all buying aod selling is really nothing more 
than the bartering of one camnHuUtySor another-— of 
a certain quantity of com or cloth, for example, for a 
certain entity of gold or silver, and t«c& versa^miB 
entirely ovwiooked. He attention was gradually 
transferred from the money's worth to the money it- 
self ; and the wealth of individuals and Ki£ states was 
measured, not by the abundance of their disposable 
products— by the quantity and value of the commo- 
dities with which they could afford to purchase the 
precious metals — ^but by the quantity of these metab 
actually in their possession^And henoe the policy. 
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as 6lmottB as it was universri, of alitemptiog to iv> 
crease the amount of natkmal weakh by foribidding 
the exportation of gold and silver, and encouraging 
dieir importation. 

It appears from a passage in Cicero, that the ex- 
portation of the precious metals from Rome bad 
been frequently prohibited during the period of the 
Republic ^ ^ and this prohibition was repeatedly re- 
newed, though to very little purpose, by the Empe- 
rors* t Neither, perhaps, has there been a state in 
modem Europe whose early laws have not expressly 
forbidden the exportation of gold and silver. It is 
said to have been interdicted by the law of England 
previously to the Conquest ; and reiterated statutes 
were subsequently passed to the same effect ; one of 
whieh, (8d Henry VIIL cap. 1.) enacted so late as 
1512, declared, that all persons carrying over sea 
my coins, plate, jewels, &c. should, on detection^ 
fin^bit douUe the value of these articles. 

The extraordinary extension of commerce during 
the fifteenth and sixteenih centuries occasioned the 
substitution of a more refined and complex system 
for increasing the Wffly of the precious metals, in 



* Exportari aurum non oportere, cum scepe antea setuUui, 
ium me eonmU, gramume jvdHeamt. Orai. pro L. FIbm; 
not. 28. 

t Pliny, when enumerating the silks, spices, and other East* 
em products imported into Italy, says, " Minimaque computa^ 
iione miUies cenlena milUa seslcrtium annis omnibus, India et 
Seres, peninsulaque iUa {Arabia) imperia noslro demunL" 
(JSSK. NaL Lib. xii. cap. la) 
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piice tUe eome aod vulgar one tkit had pmkmMly 
obteioed. Tli0«triilHiiflwiitaf a diraet intercourse 
with India by tbe Cape of Good Hope> seems to 
iMnre bad the greatest influence in . eflbpling tUe 
change. The precious , metals have alwayjs been a- 
mong the moitadvantageotta arfcicles of eiLporttothe 
Eoat ; And notwithstanding the old and deeply root- 
ed pr^udices against their exportation, the East In* 
dia £!ompany obtained, when first institated, in t600, 
leave annually to export foreign coins, or bullion, of 
the value of L. 30,000 ; on eoadition, howevw, that 
they should import, within six months after the ter- 
mination of every voyage, except the first, aa niufi^ 
gold and silver aa diould t09ether .be equal to the 
value of the silver exported by them. But th^ en^ 
miea of the Ccnnpany contended, that this .emii6m 
was not complied with ; and that it was besides cori" 
trary to ail principle^ and highly injurioua to tb^. 
public interests, to permit gold, and silver to be sent 
out of the kingdom. The merchants, and others in- 
terested in the auppert of the Compuny, could net 

controvert the reasonings of their opponents, with.- 
out openly impugning, the ancient .policy of .absc^ 
lutely preventing the exportation of the precious 
metals. /They did not, however, venture to contend, 
nor is there indeed any good reason for thinking 
that it really occurred to them, that the exportation 
of bullion to the East was advantageous, on the 
ground that the commodities purchased by it were of 
greater value in England. But they contended, that 
the exportation of bullion to India was advantageous. 
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because the commodities imported from thence were 
oluefljr le-ezported to odwr ootiiitnM» fimn irtudi a 
much greater quantity of bullion was obtained than 
bad been required to pay tbem ia India. MrXbonm 
Man, the ablest of Ae Oenpany's adyocatea, iiige«* 
niously compares the operations of the merchant in 
oondiietiiig a trafc carried on by the exportation of 
gold and silver, to the seed-time and harvest of agri-» 
eulture* "If we only behold,'' aayahe»*^ the actiooe 
of the huabandmao in the seed-time, when he casteth 
away much good corn into the ground, we shall ac- 
count him rather a madman than a hndiandman* 
But when we consider his labours in the harvest, 
which is the md of faia endeavow«r ^ shall find tlie 
worth and plentiful inereasc of bis actions/* * 

Such was the origin of what has been called the 
HERCAOTiLE STSTBif : And, when compared wkli 
the previous prejudice — lor it hardly deserves the 
iMme of ayileiii—which wholly iateidieted the 6i& 
portation of gold and silver, it must be allowed that 
its adoption was a considerable at^ in the piogresa 
to sounder opinions* Hie supporters of the nwv 
-eantile system, like their predecessors, held that 



* Treamre by Foreign Trade, orig. ed. p. 50.— Tluft work 
was published m 1664, a cooaiderable period after Mr MttnTs 
deafh. Mael prebaUf it bod been wtiMea atat 1686, or 164a 

Mun had previously advanced the same doctrines, and nearly 
in the same words, in his Defence of the East India Trade, 
originally published in 1609, and reprinted in 1621, and in 
a petition drawn up by him^ and presented by the East India 
Company to Parliament in 1626. 
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gold and silver aloue constituted wealth; bui they. 
dMmglit that ao«ad policy dictated the propriety of 
aUowiog their exportation to foreigaers» provided the 
Qomnodkies imported in their staad, or a pcntioii of 
them, were afterwards sold to other foreigners for a 
greater amount of bullion than had been originaUy 
laM out on their purehase ; or, provided the imporw 
tation of the foreign conunodities caused the e^r- 
tation of ao much more natiTe pcod«ee than would 
otherwise have been exported, as would more than 
equal their cost» Thete cqpimona necessarily led ti^ 
the celiebrated doctrine of the Balance of Traded 
It was obvious that the precious metals could, not be 
imported into countries deatilute of minefl^ except ki 
return for exported commodities ; and the grand ob- 
jeet of the supporters.of the mer«»ntile system was to 
monopolize the largest poesible supply of the pre- 
cious metals* by the adoption of various complex 
shemea for eneouraging exportatapn» and restraining 
the importation of almost all products, except gold 
and silver, that were not intended for future expor- 
tation. In consequence^ the €^$s qf the value of the 
J^apporU ,over ifnit qf the Imports came to be con- 
aidered as being at once the acde cause and measure 
of the progress of a country in the career of wealth. 
Thh exceas^ it was taken for granted, could not be 

balanced otherwise than by the importation of an 
equal value of gold or silv^, or of the only real 
wealth it was then supposed a country ebuld posasss. 

The principles and conclusions of the mercantile 
syabem, though absolutely falee and enoaeou^ afford 
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tolerable explanation of a few very obvious pheno- 
mena ; and what did mate tO Toeomnieiid th^j 
they were in perfect unison with the popular preju- 
dices oa the flfubject. The merchants, and practical 
men, who were the fomidenr of this system, did not 
consider it necessai'y to subject the principles they 
asBamed to any very refined analysis or examinatidn. 
But, reckoning them as sufficiently established by the 
common consent and agreement of mankind, they 
UpplM themselves almost exclusively to the discussion 
of the practical measures calculated to give them the 
greatest efficacy. 

*• Although a kingdom," says Mr Mun, " may 
be enriched by gifts received, or by purchase taken, 
from some other nations, yet these are things uncer- 
tain, and of small consideration, when they happen* 
The ordinary means, therefore, to increase our 
weahb and treasure, is by foreign trade, wherein 
we must ever observe this rule— to sell more to 
strangers yearly than we consume q/* theirs in vG" 
lue. For, suppose, that when this kingdom is plenti- 
jfully served with cloth; lead, tin, iron, fish, and other 
native commodities, we do yearly export the over- 
plus to foreign countries to the value of L. S,^00,000, 
by which means we are enabled, beyond the seas, to 
buy and bring in foreign wares for our use and con- 
sumption to the value of L. 11,000,000 : this or- 
der duly kept in our trading, we may rest assured 
that the kingdom shall be enriched yearly L. 200,000, 
which must be brought to us as so much treasure ^ 
because that part of our stock which 19 not retuni* 
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ed to us in wares, must necci>^arily be brought home 
in treasure.** ♦ 

• The giin on our finreign coittneice is bm mp* 

posed to consist exclusively of the gold and silver 
whidi, it is talLen for giaiited> must neoetaiily be 
brought home in payment of the excess of exported 
commodities. Mr Man lays no stress wliatever on 
the cireumstanee of foreign commeree enaUing us 
to obtain an infinite variety of useful and agreeable 
products^ which it would either have been imposttble 
for us to produce at all, or to produce so cheaply at 
home. We are desired to consider all this aepession 
of weatth-^-Hdl die vast addition made by conmme 
to the motives which stimulate, and to the comforts 
and enjoyments which reward the labour of the in- 
dustrious^ as nothing, — and to fix our attention ex- 
clusively on the balance of L.£00»000 of gold and 
silver ! This is much the seme as if we were de« 
sired to estimate the comfort and advantage derived 
from a suit of c)othes» by the immber and glare of 
the metal buttons by which they are fastened. And 
yet the rule for estimating the advantageousness of 
foreign commerce, which Mr Mun has here given, 
was long regarded by the generality, of merchants 
and practical statesmen as infallible ; and such is the 
inveteracy of ancient prejudices, that we are still an* 
nuaUy congratulated on the excess of our espgrts 
over our imports ! 

There were many other circumstancest hoiy^v^^ 



, * Treasure by Foreign Trade, p. 11. 
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besides the erroneous notions respecting the pre^* 
(Aom metals* which led to the enactmem of ngn* 
lotions restricting the freedom of industry, and se- 
cured the ascendaacy of the mercantile syatom« 
Hie feuddi goveniments estabUahed in the ooontrias 
that had formed the western division of the Homan 
Empire^ early sank into a state of coofiiMn wad 
anarchy. The princes, unable of themselves to re* 
atrain the usurpations of the greater bai:ons» or to 
eontrd their violence, endeavoured to stiengtlien 
their influence and consolidate their power, by at- 
taching the inhabitants of cittts and towns to their 
interests. For tliis purpose, they granted them char- 
tersy enfranchising the inhabitants, abolishing ovecy 
existing mark of servitodey and fonnii^ them faito 
corporations, or bodies politic, to be governed by a 
oomicil and magistratea of thdr own'sdection. The 
order and good government that were tlius establish** 
ed in the cities^ and the security of property enjoj* 
ed by their inhabitants, while the rest of the country 
was a prey to rapine and disorder, stimulated their 
industry, and gave thma a decided superiority over 
the cultivators of the soil. It was from the cities 
that the princea derived the greater part oi' thoir 
supplies of money ; and it was by their assistance 
and co*(^ration that they were enabled to control 
and subdue the pride and independeaoe of tbe 4ba»- 
rons. But the citizens did not render this asaiatanco 
to their aovere^na merely by way of oompenaation 

for the original gift of their charters. They were 
continually soliciting and obtaining new privil^;es* 
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And it waft not be txfect»di^ that priaces* wbost 
tllay hid hoA under so mtaif MigalAmth md, hIkk 
justly r^arded them as fonniug the most industrious: 
and desenring portion of their subjects, should 
any gfent dUoidinaftion to gt atify tbeiir iQsbes. To 
enable them to obtain cheap^ provisions^ and to camyi 
OB tfa«ir ii|(ftislary to Ae bea^ adnmtage, ihe eitipoHSii 
tioH of corn» and of the raw materials of their manu«» 
fiietttrei^ waa sirielly pioliibilod; at tlie saaM ti9ie> 
that heavy duties and absolute prohibitioas were in-' 
terposed to prevent the importation of m^ufacturod^ 
aartielM from abroad, and to seeon the oomplele 
monopoly of the home-market to the home manufac- 
tinwB. ' Theses together with thaprbil^ gnnted 
to the citizens ct corporate towns of pt e wm ting any 
individual from exercising any branch of business 
until he hadi obtained leamihmi thaioi; ssidati^. 
riity of subordinate regulations intended to fprce tho 
]Oiportalioii> of the row mi^erials roqujaedt ia^manu* 
fti^res, and the exportation of uunitfaeiared goods, 
form the principal features of the system of piibiio 
eeonomy adopted, in the view of enooniaguig im.. 
. nufacturing industry, in every country in Europe, in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
oenturies. The finedem of industry locognieed by 
their ancient laws was almost totally destroyed* It 
wouM be easy to moitien o thdmand mataneee of 
the excess to which this artificial system was carried 
in En^and and other eountoias \ but as numj^ of 
these instances most be fiuniliap to the reader, I shall 
only observe, as iUvstrative of its spirit, that, by an 
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act passed in I678, for the encouragement of the 
English. wooUeu mannfytnre, it waa ordered that, 
all dead bodies Aaali be wrapped in a woollen 

shroud ! 

But the exdoaion of foteiga GOiDp^iti0n» and the . 

monopoly of the home-market, were not enough to , 
satisfy the manufacturers and merchants. Having ob- . 
tained all the advantage they could from the public^ 
they next attempted to prey on each other. Such of 
them as possessed most influence^ procured the priri> 
lege of carrying on particular branches of industry to 
the exclusion of every other individual* This abuse . 
was. carried to a most opprasive height in the reign * 
of Elizabeth, who granted an infinite number of new, 
patents. Atlength, the grievance became so insup- 
portable, as to induce all classes to join in petition- 
ing for its abolition : which» after much opposition 
on the part of the Crown^ by whom the power of 
erecting monopolies was considered a very valuable 
brandi q£ the prerogative) waa effected by an-.aet 
passed in 1624. This act has been productive of 
the greatest advantage ^ but it did not touch any 
of the iiindiimeiital principles of the mercantile or 
* manufacturing system y and the exclusive privileges 
of all bodies-wrporate were eansmpted from it6 ope- 
ration.. 

In Erance the interests of the manufacturers were 

warmly esponsed by the justly celebrated M. C!oL- 

bert, minister of finances during the most splendid 

period of the r^gn of Louis XIV. ; and the year 

1664, when the famous tarifi^^ compiled under his di- 
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nectioDy was first promulgated, has been sometimes 
considered, by the Continental writers, though, as 
we have seen, most erroneously, as the real era of the 
mercantile system. * 

The restrictions in favour of the manufacturers 
were all zealously supported by the advocates of the 
mercantile system, and the balance of trade. The 
facilities given to the exportation of goods manufac- 
tared at home, and the obstacles thrown in the way 
of importation from abroad, seemed peculiarly well 
fitted for making the exports exceed the imports, and 
procuring a fiivoarable balance. Instead, therefore, 

. of regarding these regulations as the ofispring of a 
arifish monopolizmg spnnf^ they looked on them as 
having been dictated by the soundest policy. The 
interests of the manufacturers and merchants were 
thus natmrally identified ; and were held to be the 
same with those of the public. The acquisition of 
a fiiYOurable balance of payments was the grand a&- 

ject to be accomplished ; and heavy duties and re- 
strictions on importation, and bounties and premiums 
on exportation, were the means by tiiis otrjeet 
was to be attained. It cannot excite our suiprise 
that a system having so many popular prqudices in 
its favour, and which afforded a plausible apology for 
the exclusive privileges exyoyed by the manufiictur- 
ing and commercial ckisses, should have eariy attain- 
ed, or that it should still preserve, notwithstanding 



• See Meugotti, Disserlazione sul Colbertitmo, cap. 11. 
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the overthrow of its principles, a powerful practical 
infliienoe. * 

It is no exaggeration to aflSrm,*' says a late fo- 
reign writer, that there are very few political er« 
rors which have produced more mischief than the 
mercantile system. Armed with power, it has com- 
«ianded and forbid where it should only have pro* 
teeied. The regulating mania which it has inspired 
has tormented industry in a thousand way^i, to f<Nroe 
it Stem its natural channels. It has made eadi par* 
' ticular nation regard the welfare of its neighbours 
as incompalaUe with its own ; hence the reciprocal 
desire of injuring and impoverishing each other ; 
and hence that spirit of commercial rivalry which 
has been the innnediate or remote cause of the great* 
er number of modem wars. It is this system which 
has stimuhited nations to employ force or eunmug 
to extort commercial treaties, productive of no real 
advantage to themseiires, from the weakness or igno* 
nmoB ef others. It hat formed colonies, that Ae 
mother country might enjoy the monopoly of their 
tarade, and force them to resort exclusively to her 
markets. In short, where this system has been pro- 
ductive of the least iigury, it has retarded the pro<^ 



* Melon and Forbonnais in France,— Genovesi in Italy,—- 
Mnib Sir Joaish Child> Dr Davenantf the authors of thQ Bri< 
tish Merehaat, and Sir James Stewart^ in England^— are the 

ablest \vriter8 who have espoused, some with more and soBue 
with fewer exceptions^ the leading principles of the Mercantile 
system. 
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gress of national prosperity j every where else it has 
deluged the earth wHh Uood^ and has depopulated 
and ruined some of those countries whose power and 
opulence it was supposed it would carry to the high- 
est piteh.* 

The shock given to previous prejudices and sys- 
tems by those giest diseeveries aad emits^ whid 
will for ever distinguish the fifteenth and sixteenth 
craturies, and the greater attention which the pro- 
gress of cmlii»tion and induslary ntttmaUy drew to 
the sources of national power and opulence, prepar- 
ed the way for the downfieiU of the mereautile sys- 
tem. The advocates of the East India Company, 
whose interests had first prompted them to questioa 
.die prewulingr doctrines as to die exportation of bul- 
lion, began gradually to assume a higher tone ^ and 
at length boldly contended that bullion was naOmg 
hut m eommodiiy^ and that its exportation ought to 
be rendered as free as the exportation of any other 
commodity* Nor were these opinions confined to 
the partners of the East India Company, They were 
gradually communicated to others ^ and many emiU 
nent neichsints were taught to look with suspicion 
on several of the most received maxims ^ and were 
thus led to aoquhre more correct and comprehensive 
views in respect to the just principles of commercial 
mteroourse. The new ideas ultimately made thmr 
way into the House of Commons ; and in l663» the 



* Storch, Court d' Economic PolUique, Tome I. p. 122. 
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statutes prohibiting the exportation of foreign com 
and buUion were repealed, and full liberty given to 
the East India Company, and to private traders, to 
export these articles in unlimited quantities. 

In addition to the controverries rejecting the 
East India trade, the discussions to which the foun- 
dation of the colonies in America and the West In« 
dfes, this establishment of a compulsory provision 
for the support of the poor, and the acts prohibit- 
ing the exportation of wool, &c. gave rise^ attracted 
an extraordinary portion of the public attention to 
questions connected with the domestic policy of the 
country. In the course of the seventeenth century, 
a more than usual number of tracts were published 
on ecmimeorcial and economical subjects. And al- 
though the greater number are strongly tinctured 
with the prevailing spirit of the age, it cannot be de- 
nied, that several of them rise above the prejudices 
of their contemporaries, and have an unquestiona^ 
Ue right to be i^^iarded as the foundation of the 
modem theory of commerce — as the earliest exposi- 
tion of those sound and liberal doctrines, by .which 
it has been shown, that the prospmty of states can 
never be promoted by restrictive regulations, or by 
the depression of their neighbours— -that the genuine 
spirit of commerce is inconsistent with the dark, sel- 
fish, and shallow policy of monopoly — ^and that the 
self-interest of mankind, not less than their duty, re- 
quires them to live in peace, and to cultivate a fair 
and friendly intercourse with each other. 
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Besides Mr Man, Sir Josiah Child,* whose work, 
though it is founded on the principles of the mercan- 
tile gjvteniy conkains many gound and liberal viewB» Sir 
William Petty,t and Sir Dudley North, are the most 
distinguished of the economical writers of the seven- 
teenth century. Hie latter not only rose above the 
established predjudices of the time» but had sagacity 
enough to detect the more refined and less obvi- 
ous errors that were newly coming into fashion. 
His tracts entitled, Disamrses on Trade, prm- 
cipally directed to the Ceuee of Interest, Coinage, 
Clipping, and Increase of Mon^/* published in 
1691» contains a much more able statement of the 
true principles of commerce than any that had then 
a^eared* He is throughout the intelligent advo- 
4eate of all the gi^t principles of commercial free- 
dom. He is not, like the most eminent of his 
psedecessors, well informed on one sulqeet, and er« 
roneous on another. His system is consistent and 
complete. He shows, that in commercial matters^ 
nations have the same inteitssts as individimis $ and 
forcibly exposes the absurdity of su^osing, that any 
trade which is advantageous to the merchant can be 
injurious to the public. His opinions respecting the 
imposition of a s^ignorage on the ccnnage of mo- 



* A New Discourse of Trade, first pabUahed in 1668> bat 
greatly enlaiged and impFoved in the second edition^ pnb- 
Ikhed in' 1690. 

t QuaniviwHcnnque, publisbed In 1682 ; PoHiieal Anatomy 

oj' Ireland, published in 1672; and other works. * 
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pejt 9nd ibe (axpedieney of ramptiiary kmf Am 

.very popular, are equally enlightened* 

I ftball subjoii^ from the preface to thiUi tract, aa 
ahstnet of the geneiBl propodtioni naiitiiMd in 

it: 

XiUT TUS WHOLE WOBU> AS TQ TEAM V 
BUT AS OHX NATION OR PEOPLE, AND THSSEIN 3fAr 

.TIONS ARE AS F£BfiON/5. 

That the loss of a trade with cm utfaon is mt 

that only, separately considered, but so much of the 
tnde of the .world resdnded and lostt for jdl is oob^ 
fbined together. 

JhAT XiifiRE CAN R£ NO XRAD£ UNfROFIT- 
A»LE TQ THE PUBUC ; FOB IF ANT PBOVB SO^ MW 

LEAVE IT OFF ; AND WHEREVER THE TRADERS 
TttftlV^ PUBiaPt OF WHICtt TttBT ABB A PAST* 
THBIVB AltSO. 

.That to force men to deal in any prescribed 
mannar jnay profit such as happen to sanra then i 
but the public gains not, because it is U$ken/rom 
.m^ fiu^ctAo giv^ to auaiksr,* 

** That no Jaws can set prices in trads, the rates 
vOf which must and will make th^selves. But when 
m^Iaws do haH^ to lay.any hold, it is jo much 

impediment to trade, and therefore prejudicial. 

That monqf is a merchandise, wheretf there 
may be a glut, as well as a scarcitt/^ and that 
even to an inconvenience. 

That a people cannot want monet to 

SERVE THE ORDINARY DEALING, AND MORE THAN , 
ENOUGH THEY WILL NOT HAVE. 
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^ That no man will be the richer for the mak- 
ing flttoch momjf nor baire any fut of it, but aa he 
bnys it for an equivaleiit price. 

" That the free coinage is a perpetual matUm 
Jbund mOf whereig to meli md coyn wiihaui cea»» 
ing, and so to feed goldsmiths and coyners at the 
fKoUie ehaige. 

ThtLt debasing the coyn is defranding one ano- 
ther, and to the public there is no aort of advantage 
Stom it ; ior lint fldmits no dtaracter, or iradue^ hot 
intrinsick. 

" Tbat the sinking by alloy or weight is all one. 
ZVui esBohange and ready money are 
eame, nothing but carriage md re-carriage being 

^* That money exported in trade is an increase 
4io Abe wealth of the nation ^ btU epent in war, and 
payment atroad^ is so vmek impooorishment 

In abort, that all favour to on£ t&ade, 

OE XNTSBEST, IS AV ABU«B; AKD qUTS 80' MUCH OP 

PROFIT FROM THE PUBLIC." 

Unluckily this admirable tract never obtained any 
ooiisidenible eirculation. There is good reason, in- 
deed, for supposing that it was designedly suppres- 
sed** At all eventa, it speedily became ezceasively 

scarce ; and I am not aware that it has ever been 
, referred to by any subsequent writer on. commerce* 
Hie same enlarged and VSamX views lihat had 



* See the Honoiirable Roger NerCh's Life of kU Broiker, 
the Honourable Sir Dudlejf North, p. 179. 
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tdmd ID Me a supporter in Sir Dudley North, were 

subsequently advocated to a greater or less extent by 
Locke^* the anonymous author of a pamphlet on the 
East India Trade, t Vanderlint, t Sir Matthew Deck- 
er, § Hume»U and Harris^. But their efibrta were 
ine^etual to the snbverrion et the mercantile system* 
Their opinions respecting the nature of wealth were 
confiiaed and contradictory ; and as they neiUier at- 
tempted to investigate its sources, nor to trace the 
causes of national opulence, their arguments in fa- 
vour of a liberal system of commerce had somewhat 
of an empirical aspect, and failed of making that im- 
j^ression which is always made by reasonnigB logi- 
cally deduced from well established principles, and 
shown to be consistent with experience. Mr Looker 
as we shall afterwards show, unqueslaonably enter- 
tained very correct opinions respecting the para- 
mount influence of labour in the production of 



* CoHiideralumg <m the Limering of IniereH mid Baiting 
the Vahte qf Mmifjf, 1091; and Fmriker Omnderaiimu'a» 
Baising the Value of Money, 1005. 

t Considerations on the East India Trade, I7OI. This is 
a very remarkable pamphlet. The author has successfully 
refuted the various arguments advauced in justification of the 
prohibition agaiiut importing Eaat Indk manufiictiired goods ; 
aadlwBgiTen awy Btrikii^ittaBtroitioiiof theeilbctsof tlw 
diyirion of labour. 

i Money Answers all Things, 1734. 

§ Essaif on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign Trade, 
1744. 

H Political Eumft, 1768. 
% Essay on Monof and Cains, 
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wealth ; but he did not prosecute his investigations 
ia the iriew of eluddating the priiiciplea of this 
science, and made no reference to them in his sub- 
sequent writings. And though Mr Harris adopted 
Mr Lockers views, and deduced ftom them some 
practical inferences of great importance, his general 
inineiples are merely introduced by way of pr^Bm 
to his Treatise on Money ; and are not explained 
at any length, or in that logical and systematic man- 
ner that is neoesBsry in scientific investigalioiis* 

But, what the English writers had left undone 
was now attempted by a French philosopher, equally 
distinguished for the subtlety and originality of his 
understanding, and the integrity and: simplicity of 
his character. This was the celebrated M. Qiies- 
nay, a physician, attached to the court of Louis XV. 
It is to liim that the merit unquestionably belongs of 
having first attempted to investigate and analyze the 
sources of wealth, with the intention qf ascertaining 

Jkndamental principles of PoUtical Eeonmy ; 
and who thus gave it a systematic form, and raised it 
to the rank of a science.' Quesnay's &ther was a 
small proprietor, and having been educated in the 
country, he was naturally inclined to regard agncul- 
ture widi more dum ordinary partidity. At an ear- 
ly period of his life he had been struck with its de- 
pressed state in IVance, and had set himself-to dis- 
cover the causes which had prevented its making ^ 
that progress which the industry of the inhabitants, 
the fertility of the loili and'ithe tecdtence' of the 
climate, seemed to insure. In the course of this in- 
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quiry be speedily discovered that the prevention of 
tfie exportation of oom to fimign eonntries^. and 
the preference given by the regulations of Colbert 
to tbe manufactunng and commercial dasaas over 
the agriealtiirists, formed the moat powerful ob- 
stacles to the progress and improvement of agiicnl* 
turn. Bnt Quesnay was not satkified with ezpeoing 
the injustice of this preference, and its pernicious con- 
sequences. His seal for the interesta of agricultnfe 
led him, not merely to place it on the same ler¥el 
with manufactures and commerce^ but to raise it 
albofe thtm,^-4iy endeavouring to abow thai 'it im 

the only species of industry which contributed to 
increase the riches of a nation. Founding on tbe 
hidbputable het, that every thui^ that eithat mi. 
nisters to our wants or gratifies our desires^ must be 
erigiaaUy derived from the earth* Quesnay assumed 

as a self-evident truth, and as the basis of his system, 
that the earth is tba onlif, SQurc€ of WiM ; $md held 
thai industry vras altogedier mcapabk^of pvednckig 
any new value, except when emplayeA in ^icul- 
tuxe^ indudbg under that, teem fisbmesan^ mmm^ 

His observation of the striking effects of the vege» 

UnHoe powoKt of natttsa^ and hiA iuAhibjliy to ozplaiA 
the red origin and oafuaea of ttnU confirmed him in 
lUs opinion. The cireumataufie,^ that of tho^ who 
aipe wgaged in industrious .liodiMrtakjitigAb none hut 

tbe cultivators of the soil paid rent for the use of m-- 

Htral agents, lypeaxtd to him m iiiconlrav^rtible 

proof, that agricukuie was the only species of iudus* 

try which yielded a net surplus C pt^oduU mi J over 

1 
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and above the expences of production. Queanay aU 
lowed thtt manufaoturera and 'm ero h w^ wdte high* 

ly useful ; but, as they realized no net surplus in the 
shape of rent, he oontended they did Ml add any 
greater value to the raw material of the commodi^ 
ties they manufactured or carried from place to plao^t 
than was just eqoivrient to tiie value of Ae eapilil 
or stock consumed by them during ;the time they 
were necessarily engaged in diese operations. Hiese 
principles once established, Quesnay proceeded to 
divide society into three classes ; the Jirsi^ or produc* 
Hve class, by whose agency all wealth is prodtieed^ 
consists of the farmers and labourers engaged in agri- 
culture, who subsisi on a portion ef the pvoduoe of 
the land reserved to themselves as the wages of their 
labouTi and as a reasonable profit on their ciq^tal ; 
tbe ueondf or proprietary class, consists of those wlie 
live on the rent of the land, or on the net surplus 
produce raised by the cultivators after thrir necessary 
expences have been deducted ; and the third, or 
unproductive class, consists of manufacturars, mer^ 
chants, menial servants, &e., whose labour, though 
exceedingly useful, adds nothing to the n^^^^i^^ 
wealth, and who subnet entirely on the wages paM 
them by the other two classes. It is obvious, sup* 
posing thia classification made on just princ^es, that 
all taxes must iall on the landlords^ The thkd, at 
unproductive class, have nothing hut what they re^ 
ceive from the other two classes ; and if any deduc- 
tion were made from the fair and reasonable profits 
and wages of the husbandmen, it would have the 
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•eAct to paralyse their exertions, and consequently 
to qnead poverty and misery throughout the land, 
by drying up the only source of wealth. It neces*' 
aarily follows, therefore, on M. Qaesnay's themy,* 
that the entire expences of government, and the va- 
rious public burdens, must, howsoever imposed, be ul- 
timately defrayed out of the prodtdt ne^'or rent of 
ihe landlords ; and consistently with this principle^ 
he proposed that all the existing taxes should be re- 
pealed, and that a single tax ^ Impot unique, J laid 
directly on the net produce, or rent, of the land, 
should be imposed in their stead. 

But, however much impressed with the import- 
ance of agriculture over every other spedes of in- 
dustry, Quesnay did not solicit for it any exclusive 
favour or protection. He successfully contended 
that the interests of the agriculturists^ and of all the 
other classes, would be best promoted by establish- 
ing a system of perfect freedom. Qu'on main- 
tienne," says he in one of his general Maxims, 

i'entiere liberte du commerce car la police du 
commerce interieur *et exlerieur la pba mre^ la 
plus eaacUf ^la plus profitable d la nation et d 
PetaU'Cptmsie dan^ la pleinm ljbeutj/ db la 

CONCURRENCB." * Qucsnay showed that it could 
never be for the interest of the proprietors and 
enltivators of the soil to fetter or discourage the 
industry of merchants, artificers, and manufactu- 

* Pkjfnocratie, FSremi^ Partie^p. 119. 
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rers ; for the greater the liberty they enjoy» the 
gnuitar will be their eompetitiop, and their wrvices 
will, in consequence, be rendered so much the 
cheaper. Neither, on the other hand, can it ever be 
for the interest of the unproduetiTe ohus to harass 
and oppress the agriculturists, either by preventing 
ihe free exportation of theur products, or by any ie» 
stnctive regulatioDs whatsoever. When the culti- 
vators eiqoy the greatest degree of .freedom, their 
industry, and, coDsequenily, their net murphu pro^ 
duce — the only fund from which any accession of 
natiomil vrealth can be derived— will be carried to 
the greatest possible extent. According to this li- 
beral and generous qrstem,''* the establishment of 
perfect liberty, perfect security, and perfect justice, 
is the only, as it is the infallible, means of securing 
the highest degree (tf prosperity to all cbsBse of the 
society. 

On a vu,'' says the ablest expositor of this sys* 
tem, M. Merrier de k Biviere, qu'il est de Pes- 
sence de Tordre que Tinteret particulier d'un seul ne 
puisse. jamais etre separ6e de Tinteret commun de 
tousf nous en trouvons une preuve bien convain« 
cante dans les. effists que produit naturellement et 
necessairement la pl^tude de la liberty qui doit 
regner dans le commerce, pour ne point blesser la 
propria L'interet personnel eneonrag^e par cette 
grande liberty, presse vivement et perpetuellemeat 



• Wealih (ifNaiwM, Vol. HI. p. 17* 
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chaque hrnnme en particulier, de perfectionner, dfr 
miilfti^vksclMMe&iUiiuilMtveadciff.; ii^gnmr 
moA k msM dea joumwicm qu'il pesi pracurar aiur 
aiitres hommesjt degrossir, par oenMq^en, laooasse 
det jKMuamL let mt/oM hommeft pewrenti Ini 
procurer en echange. Le monde alors va de lui 
mtm ; h doir d» joair, et k lilnurt^ de jour, ne 
cessant de pitmNiaer k nn^t^Iieadoii des prodnettona' 
etraccroissement de Pindustriey ils imphmeut 4 toute' 
k aoci^ nv monTement qui deiieiil otta tendMce* 
perpetuelle vers sou meilleur etat possible." ♦ 

We akall hsm otlwr eppoctunkiea oC eunuaieg' 
the principles of tbis very iBgemmm tbeocyv It is siift- 
ficient at present to remark, that, in assuming agx>« 
eidtiire to be the enly aoane of wealthi htemne 'dia' 
matter of which all commodities are composed must be 
originaUy derived from the earth, M« Quesnay aiub 
his followers mistook altogether the nature of piradin^ 
tion, and really si^posed wealth to consiat o£ matter ; 
wfaereMf in its natnralstaleit matter iaireiy rarely po»' 
sessed of immediate and direct utility, and is always. 
d^tiMe ^ value* It iaoKlyfa{y means e£ die ^otettif 
nUdi BMiit be kid e«t in appropriating^ matter^ and 
in fitting and preparing it for our us^ that it ac^ 
quirea earohingaahie iralue» anad hscoaaes weaMu Hii* 
man industry does not produce wealth by making aoy 
additions to the amtter of ear gkhe f this bcmga' 
qiUHBtity susceptible neither of augmeutatiou nor di- 



* L' Did re Naturcl et Esscnliel des Societes PolUiques, Tome 
II. p. 444. 
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minution. It^ real and only effect is to produce 
wealth bgf giving uUliljf to matter already in 
ence ; and it has been repeatedly demonstrated, that 
the labour employed in manufactures and commerce 
is just as productiTe of utility, and coiMeqaently of 
wealth, as the labour employed in agriculture. Nei* 
ther is tlie cultrration of the soiU as M. Quesoay 
supposed; the only species ef industry which yields 
a surplus produce after the expeuces of production 
are deducted. When agriculture is most prodoc* 
tive, that is, when none but the best of the good 
soils are cultivatedt no ient» or produii net, is ob- 
tained from the land ; and it is only after recourse has 
been bad to poorer soils, and when, consequently, the 
productive powers of (belabour and capital employed 
in cultivation begin to diminish, that rent begins to 
s}ipear : So that, instead of being a consequence 
the superior productiveness of agricultural industry, 
rent is really a consequence of its becoming less pro* 
duGtive than others ! 

The Economical Table ^ a formula constructed by 
M. Quesnay, and intended to exhibit the various 
phenomena attendant on the production of wealth, 
and its distribution among the productive, proprie- 
tary, and unproductive eksses, was published at Ver- 
sailles, with accompanying illustrations, in 17^B; and 
the novelty and ingenuity of the theory which it ex- 
pounded, its systematic and scientific shape, and the 
liberal system of commercial intercourse which it re- 
eommraded, speedily obtained for it a very Ugh 

m 

D 

4 
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gree of reputation.* It is to be regretted that the 
fmnds and disciples of Qaesnay, among whom we 
have to reckon the Marquis de Mirabeau, Mercier de 
la Kiviere» Dupont de Nemours, Saint Peravy, Tur* 
got, and other distinguished individuals, in France, 
Italy, and Germany, should, in their zeal for his pe« 
culiar doctrines, which they enthusiastically exerted 
themselves to defend and propagate, have exhibited 
more of the character of partizans, than of (what 
there is the best reason to think they really were) sin* 
cere and honest inquirers after truth. Hence it is 
that they have always been regarded as a sect, known 
by the name of Economists, or Physiocrats ; — and 
that their works are characterized by an unusual de- 
gree of sameness, f 



* See Appendix, Note A, fm aome further remarks on iIia 
EoonetaiicBl theory. 

t The following are the principal works published by the 
French Economists > 

Tableau Economiqwe, tt Maximei Gmerak* dm GoHveme- 
ment Ecommiique, par Fnmcius Qneenay, 4to, VenuUe^ 175a 

Theorie de rimpot, par M. de Mirabeau, 4to, 1760. 

La PhUotophie Ruralc, par M. de Mirabeau, 4to, and 3 
Tomes 12mo, 1763. 

L'Ordre Naturel et Essenttel des Societes PoUliqueg p» 
Mercier da la Riviere, 4to, and 2 Tomes 12mo^ 1767. 

Sur i' Origins et Progris d^une Science Nomfette, par Dupont 
de Nemours, 1767* 

La Phynocratie, ou Constiini'wn NalunUcdu GouvernemeiU 
le plus nvavlafrpux an Genre Uumainj Recueil des Principaux 
Ouvrages Economiques de M. Quesnay^ f^dig^ et pnUi6 par 
Dupont de Nemours> 2 Parties, 1767. 
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But, in deqpite of all these defects, there en be 
ne q a eiiti e n that the labours of the French Eeonomists 
powerfully contributed to accelerate the progress. of 
econQmioal sdeiiee. In reasoning on subjects con- 
nected with national wealth, it was now found to be 
necessary to subgect its sources, and the laws which 
ivgmlate its production and distribntion, to a more ac- 
curate and searching analysis. In the course of this 
wamiQation, it was speedily ascertained that both the 
mercantile and economical theories were erroneous 
and defective ; and that, to establish the. science of 
Political Ecmaomy on a firm foundation, it was necesr 
sary to take a much more extensive survey, and to 
seek for its principles, not in. a few partial and distortr 
ed facts, or in metaphysical abstractions, but in the 
connection and relation subsisting amoog the various 
ph^mena manifested in the progress of dvi^zation. 



Lettru'^un Ct%e» ^ uu MagitinU, *ur hM Vmgtiemei 9t 
U» amireM Impois, par I'Abb^ Baudeau^ Idmo^ 1768. 

Memoirc sur les Effets de I'lmpSl indirect ; qui a remporte le 
Prix propose par la Societe Royale d' Agriculture de Limoges, 
par Saint Peravy, 12mo, 1768. 

Reflexions tur la Formation, et la DistrUnttum des Bichusea, 
par Tnrgot, 8vo, 1771- This is the best of all the works finmd- 
ed on the principles of the EoonomiBts ; and is, in some le- 
spects, the best work on Political Economy published previous- 
ly to the Wealth of Nations. 

The Journal d* Agriculture, S^c. and the Ephemerides du 
CUpym, contain a variety of Talualde articles contributed by 
Qaesnay and other leading Economists. The Ephemerides wtm 
begun in 17^7* and was dropped in 1775 ; it was first conduct- 
ed by the Abbe Baudeau> and then by Dupont. 
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The Count di Vern, wbofle Meditations on FoUA^ 
cat Economy were published in 1771 » demoniCTMd 
the fallacy of the opinions entertained by the French 
Eeonomists respecting the superior productiveiiettof 
the labour employed in agriculture j and showed that 
all the operations of industry really consist of modi- 
Jicatiom of matter alreddtf m emstence.^ But Verri 
did not trace the consequences of this important prin- 
ciple ; and, possessing no clear and definite noticHM 
of what constituted wealth, did not attempt to dis- 
cover die means by which labour might be facilitated. 
He made some valuable additions to partietdar bnmdhh- 
es of the science, and had sufficient acuteness to de- 
tect errors in the systems of others ; but the task of 
constructing a better system in their stead requii^ed 
talents of a far higher order. 

At length, in 1776, our illustnons countryman 
Adam Smith published the " Wealth of Nations'' — 
a work which has done for Political Economy Whrt 
the Essay of Locke did for the philosophy of mind. 
In this work the science was» for the first time, treat- 
ed in its fullest extent ; and the fundamental princi- 
ples, on which the production of wealth depend. 



* Accostare ei seperare sono gli unici element! die I'ingegno 
umano ritrova analiaando I'idea della reproduzione ; e tanto e 
nproduzume di valore e di richessa se la terra, I'aria, e Taqiia 
ne' campi si trasmntino in grano, come se ooUa mano dell' uomo 

il gluttine di un insetto si trasmuti in velluto, o vero alcuni pez- 
zetti di metallo si organizzino a formare una ripetizione*— 3f<?- 
ditazioni suUa Ecanomia Politica, § 3. 
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placed beyond the reaeh of cavil and dispute. In 
opposition to the French Economists, Dr Smith has 
ihown that ib&otir is the only sooree of wealth, and 
that the wish to augment our fortunes and to rise 
in the world— a wish that comes with us finm the 
womb, and nerar leaves us till we go into the grave 
—is the cause of wealth being saved and accumu- 
lated : He has shown that labour is productive of 
wealth when employed in manufactures and com- 
merce, as well as when it is employed in the culti- 
vation <tf the land : He has traced the varions means 
by which labour may be rendered most effective^ 
and has given a most admirable analysis and expo- 
sition of the prodigious addition made to its powers 
by its division among difierent individuals, and by 
the employment of aceomulated wealth, or capital, 
in industrious undertakings. Dr Smith has also 
sbovm, in opposition to the commonly received <^ 
nioDS of the merchants, politicians, and statesmen of 
hia time, that wealth does not consist in the abun^ 
dance of gold and silver, bnt in the abundance of 
the various necessaries, conveniences, and enjoy- 
iamtB of human life : He has shown that it is in 
every case sound policy, to leave individuals to pur- 
sue their own interest in their own way ; that, in 
prosecuting branches of industry advantageous to 
themselves, they necessarily prosecute such as are, 
at the same time, advantageous to the public ; and 
that every regulation intended to force industry in- 
to particular channels, or to determine the spedes of 
commercial intercourse to be carried on between 
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diiferent parts of the same coiuitry» or beCmaii 

tant and independent countries, is impolitic and per- 
iiidoii»---jDjiirious to the rights of iiidividiialfi and 
adverse to the progress of real opulence and laala(g 

prosperity. 

The fact that the distinct st a teme n t of seveeal^of 

the most important of these principles, and that 
traces of them all, maybe found in the works of pie- 
"nous writers, does not in the least detract from 'the 
real merits of Dr Smith. In adopting the disco- 
veries of others, he has made them his own ; he has 
demonstrated the truth of principles on which his 
predecessors had, in most cases, stumbled by chance ( 
has separated them from the errors by which they 
were previously incumbered ; has traced their re- 
mote consequencec^ and pointed out their limitatioiis i 
has shown their practical importance and real value 
•^their mutual dependence and relation ; and has 
reduced them into a consistent, hannonioiis, and 
beautiful system. 

But, however mdUent in many respectfl^ still it 
cannot be denied that there are errors, and those 
too of no slight importance, in the Wealth of Na- 
•tions." Dr Smith does not say that in proseouting 
such branches of industry as are most advantageous 
to themselves, individuals necessarily proseeute such 
as are at the same time most advantageous to ike 
public* His leaning to the system of the Economists 
—a leaaing perceptible in every part of his work--, 
made him so fai* swerve from the principles of his 
own system, as to admit that iodividuiU advanti^ is 
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nfit alwajTB a true te^t of the puhlie advantageouiiiefls 

of different employments. He considered agricul- 
tm^ though not the only. productiTe employnient^ 
as the most productive of any ; and he considered 
the hpme trade as more productive than a direct 
foreign trade, and the hitter than the carrying trade; 
It is clear, however, that all these distinctions are 
^mdamentally erroneous. A state being nothing 
more than an aggregate eollection of individuals, it 
necessarily follows, that whatever is most advantage- 
ous to them most he most advantageouaf to the state ; 
and it is obvious, that the self-interest of those con- 
cerned will always, prevent, them from engaging in 
manufiM^turing and commercial undertakings, unless 
when they yield as large profits, and are, consequent- 
ly, as publicly beneficial as agriculture. His opinion 
with respect to the unproductiveness of all labour, 
not realised in a fixed and vendible commodity, ap-> 
pears, at first sight, to rest on no better foundation 
than the opinion of the Economists with reapect to 
theunproductiveness of omuneroe and manufactures; 
and its fallacy has been fully established by several 
{^ writers. These, however, are blemishes of infe- 
rior importance. The radical defect of the Wealth 
of Nations" consists in the erroneous doctrines Dr 
Smith has advanced with respect to the invariableness 
of the value of corn, and the effect of fluctuations in 
the rate of wages on prices : These have prevented 
him from acquiring any clear and accurate notions re- 
specting the nature and causes of rent, and the laws 
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which goran the nte of profit ; and have, in eon- 
sequence, vitiated all that part of his work which 

treats of the distribution of wealth, and the princ^ee 

» ♦ 

of taxation. 

fiut, afler every allowance has been made for 
these defects, enough still remains to justify us in 
considering Dr Smith as the real founder of the mo- 
dem system of Political Economy. If he has not 
left us a perfect work, he has, at all events, left us 
one which contains a greater number of useful truths 
than have ever been given to the world by any other 
individual i and he has pointed out and smoothed 
ihe route, by following which, subsequent philoso- 
phers have been enabled to perfect much that he had 
left incomplete, to rectify the mistakes into which he 
had £dlen, and to make many new and important 
discoveries. Whether, indeed, we refer to the sounds 
ness of its leading doctrines, to the libmlity and 
universal applicability of its practical conclusions, or 
to the powerful and beneficial influence it has had on 
the progress and perfection of economical science^ 
and still more on the policy and conduct of nations^ 
Dr Smith's work must be placed in the foremost rank 
of those that have helped to liberalize, enlighten, and 
enrich maniund* * 



* The subseqnait steps in the progress of the sdenoe will 

be pointed out in the course of this work. I have given a 
sketch of its history^ up to the present time^ in my Discourse 
on the Rise, Progreu, Peculiar Ol^ecU, and ImporUMce qf Po- 
Uiical Ecmomg* 
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The science of Polhicil Economy was long con« 
founded with that of Politics ; and it is undoubtedly 
true that thej are very intimately eonneeted, and 
that it is frequently impossible to treat those ques* 
tions which abictly belong to the one without refer- 
ring more or less to the principles and conclusions 
of the other. But, in their leading features, they 
are sufficiently distinct. ^The laws which regulate 
the production and distribution of wealth are the 
same in every country and stage of society. Those 
circumstances which are favourable or uDfavourable 
to the increase of riches and population in a repub- 
lic may equally ezistt and wiU have exactly the same 
eflfectSy in a monarchy. That security of property, 
without which there can be no steady and continued 
exertion — that freedom of engaging in every diflbr- 
ent branch of industry, so necessary to call the va- 
rious powers and resources of human talent and in- 
genuity into action — and that economy in the public 
eaqienditure, socmducive to the accumulation na- * 
tional wealth — are not the exclusive attributes of any 
particular species of government. 1 If free states ge^ 
nerilly mdke the most rapid advances in wealth and 
population, it is an indirect rather than a direct con- 
sequence of theur political constitution. It results 
more from the greater probability that the right of 
property will be held sacred — that the freedom of in- 
dustry will be less fettered and restricted,— and that 
the public income will be more judiciously levied and 
expended under a popular government, than from 
the mere circumstance of a greater proportion of the 
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people being pemitted lo esercuie politieal riglit« and 

privileges. Give the same securities to the subjects 
of an absolato monarch, and they will make the same 
adwioes. ("industry does not require to be stimn^ 
lated.by extrinsic advantages. The additional com- 
finrts and enjoyments which it procures have always 
been found sufficient to ensure the most persevering 
and successful exertions.! And whatever may have 
been the form of goyemment, those countries have 
always advanced in the career of improvement, in 
wfaick the public burdens have been moderate, the 
freedom of industry permitted, and every individual 
enabled peaceably to enjoy the fruits of his labour. 
It is not, therefore, so mudi on its political organiaa- 
tion, as on the talents and spirit of its rulers, that 
^the wealth of a country is principally dependeirtj 
Economy, moderation, and intelligence on the part 
of those in pow^r, have frequently elevated absolute 
monarchiea to a very high degree of opulence and of 
prosperity while, on the other hand, all the advan- 
tages derived from a more liberal aystem of govern- 
ment have not been able to preserve free states from 
being impoverished and exhausted by the extrava- 
gance, intolerance, and short-sighted policy of their 
rulers. 

The sciences of Polities and of Political Econo- 
my are, therefore, sufficiently distinct. The politi- 
cian examines the principles on which government is 
founded ; he endeavours to determine in whose hands 
the supreme authority, may be most advantageously 
placed ; and unfolds the reciprocal duties and oUiga- 
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tkm of 1^ gp(vmiag and goverafed polrtioiii of t»» 

ciety. The political economist does not take so btgti 
a fl^i^ It 18 not of the oonstitutkMi of the govorn- 
menty but of its acts only, that he is called upon to 
judge. Whatever measures affect the. production or 
diatrftntion of wealdi^ necessarily oone williin the 
-jcope of his observation, and are freely canvassed by 
hisd. . He exmuiiea whetfaor they aoe in^unisM wfk 
•Ae just principles of economical science. If they 
j»re, he. pfonounces them to be advantageous, and 
•Atmu the^nalane and extant of the benefits of which 
they will be productive j if they are not, he shows 
ihrwhat respect they axe defective, and to what 
tent their operation will be injurious. But he does 
ihis. without inquiring into the constitutioQ of the 
government by which, these, measures have been 
adopted. The circumstance, of their having ema- 
nated from the privy council of an arbitrary mo- 
narch, or the representative assembly of a free state, 
though in other respects of supreme importance, can- 
not aflfect the immutable principles by which the eco- 
nomist is to form his opinion upon them. 

Besides being confounded with Politics, PoUtical 
Economy has sometimes been confounded with Sta- 
tistics f but they are still more easily separated and 
distinguished. The object of the statistician i^ tol 
describe the condition of a particular country at a 
particular period ; while the object of the political 
economist is to discover the causes which have 
brought it into that condition, and the means by 
which its wealth and riches may be indefinitely in- 
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cmiod3 Ha it to the gtitittifiim wlmt tfie phynoil 

astronomer is to the mere observer. He takes the 
ftcts AiniiBhed by the mearcheB of the ttatinticMHii 
and after comparing them with thoae finmUhed by 
historians and traveliersf, he applies himself to dis- 
eof or their lehtioii. By a piatieiit indnetion— by 
carefully observing the circumstances attending the 
operation of particular principles, he discovers the 
effects' of mhiA they are really prodiietrve, and ho«r 
fiu: they are liable to be modified by the operation of 
odier principles. It is thus that the rehUaon between 
rent and profit — between profit and wages, and the 
various general laws which regulate and eonnect the 
apparently conflicting, but really harmonious bst^ 
rests of every different order in society, have been 
dneovered, and established widi idl the certafaity of 
demonstrative evidence. 
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PRINCIPLES 

OF 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



PART n. 

pboduction of wealth. 
Sbgtion L 

All the oi^tions of nature and of art are re- 
ducible to, and really consist of transmutations, of 

changes of form and of place.VBy production, in the 
science of Political Economy, we are not to under* 
atand the production of matteTi for that ia the exclu- 
sive attribute of Omnipotence, but the production of 
utiUijff and consequently of exchangeable value, by 
appropriating and modifying matter abeady in exist- 
ence, so as to fit it to satisfy our wants, and to con- 
tribute to our enjoyments. The labour isduch ia 
thus employed is the only source of wealth.*! Na- 



* This point has been strongly and ably stated by M. De- 
stutt Tracy — ** Non-seulement/' says he^ " nous ne creons ja* 
aiais riea, mm il nous est m^me impossible de ooooevoir oe que 
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tore spontanecmily fbrniihef tht milter of mboA 

all commodities are made ; but, until labour has been 
CTpeiided in appropriating matter, or in adiqiting it to 
our ii8e» it is wholly destitute of valoey and is not, nor 
ever has been, considered as forming wealth.* Place us 
m the banks of a river, or in an orchard, and we shall 
infallibly perish, either of thirst or hunger, if we do 
not, Inf an ^urt (ff industry , raise the water to our 
lips, or pluck the fruit from its parent tree. It is 
seldom, however, that the mere appropriation of mat- 



c'est que crSer on umneaniir, si nous entendons rigooreiisenieiit 
par ees mots, Jmre quelque ekate de rien, on redmre quclque 
ckoie d rien ; car nous n'avons jamais vu iin ^re quelconque 
sortir du neant ni y rentrer. De la cet axiome admis par toute 
Tantiquite : rien ne yient de rien, et ue peut redeveuir rien* 
Que fdsons-iious done par notre travail, par noire action sur 
tons Ui etres qui noma eniourent f Jamaia risn, qoTopfocr^daiia 
oea ctres dm dhai^eniaitB d6 fame ma da qoi lea appro* 
prient k notre usage, qui lea rendent utilea i la aatiafiiction de 
nos besoiiM. Voila ce que nous devons entendre par p rod u ire ; 
c'est donner aux choses une uiiliie quelles n avoient pas. Quel 
qve aoit notre travait s^il n'en reaulte point d'ntilit§> il est in* 
froctenx ; a'U en leaotoa^ il eat prodmty^'^Etemen ^Idto^ 
Itigie, Tom ni. p. I^) 

* The writer of an article in the Quarterly Review, (No. 60, 
Art. 1.) contends that the earth is a source of wealth, because 
it supplies us with the matter of commodities. But this, it is 
•obvioua, ia just the old error of theEconomista repfodnoed in a 
aomewhst modified shape. It would, in truth, be jaat as correot 
to aay, that the earth ia a aouroe of pictures and statues, be- 
cause it supplies the materials made use of by painters and 
statuaries, as to say, that it is a source of wealth, because it 
supplies the matter of commoditiea. 

1 
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ter is sufficient. In the vast majority of cases, la- 
bour is required not only to appropriate it, but also 
to convey it from place to place, and to givis it that 
peculiar figure and shape, without which it may be 
totally useless, and incapaUe of either ministering to 
our necessities or our comforts. The coal used in 
our fires is buried deep in the bowels of the earth, 
and is absolutely worthless until the labour of die 
miner has extracted it from the mine, and brought 
it into a situation wheie it can be made uscf of. The ^ 
stones and mortar of which our houses are built, and * 
the rugged and shapeless materials from which the 
various articles of convenience and ornament with 
which they are furnished have been prepared, were, 
in their ordinal state, alike destitute of value. and 
utility. And of the innumerable variety of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral products which form the ma- 
terials of our food and clothes, none were originally 
serviceable, while many were extremely noxious to 
man. It is his labour that has given them utility, 
that has subdued their bad qualities, and made them 
satisfy his*wants, and minister to his comforts and 
enjoyments. Labour was the first price, the ori^- 
ginal purchase-money that was paid for all things. 
It was not by gold or by silver, bat by labour, that 
all the wealth of the world was originally purchase d.* 

If we observe the progress, and trace the history / 
of the human race in difirent countries and states 
of society, we shall find that «their comfort and hap- 



• ^eaAik ^iVa^^ VoL I. p. 44, 8va. edit. 
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pitaM kife betti always ferjr nearly i»t)poitioMd le 

the power which they possessed of rendering their 
labour eflEbctiTe in appn^riating the raw products of 
nitore, tod in fitting and adapting dem to their 
ttseP The savage, whose labour is confined to the 
gathering of wild fhuts* or to the picking up of shell- 
fish on the sea coast, is placed at the very bottom of 
tbe scale of civilisation^ and is, in point of eom£bt%9 
decidedly inferimr to many <^ the lower animals. 
The jfirst step in the progress of society is made 
wben man hams to hunt wild animals, to feed him^ 
self with their flesh, and to clothe himself with their 
tfdns. But labour, when confined to the chac^, is 
extremely barren and unproductive. Tribes of hun- 
ten, like beasts of prey, whom they are justly said 
to resemble dosely in their haUts and modes of 
subsistence, are but thinly scattered over the surface 
of the countries which they occupy ; and notwith* 
standing the fewness of their numbers, any unusual 
deficiency in the supply of game never fails to re* 
duce them to the extremity of want The second 
step in the progress of society is made, when the 
^bes of. hunters and fishers learn to apply their 
Ubour, like the ancient Scrjrthians and modem 
Tartars, to the domestication of wild animals and 
the niaring df flocks. The subsistence of herds- 
men and shepherds is much less precarious than 
that of huntiBrs, but tbey Are ahnesi entirely des- 
titute of all those comforts and elegancies whidi 
give to civilized life its chief value. The third and 

most decisive step in the progress of civilisation- in 

11 
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the gm* ttt of proimaog d» BMettnries $ad oon* 

veniences of life— is made when the wandmng tribes 
ef hiuitem «id ahephetdf rmimace tbdr nugMsory 

habits, and become agriculturists and manufacturers. 
It ia theik, properly speaking, that many ahakiog off 
lihal indoleiioe wUeb h mtotBl to k», b^ne ftiHy 
to avail himself of his productive pof?er»» He then 
beeonoi kborkNis, and, by a necessary coiwaqmnco, 
his wants are then, for the first time, fully supplied, 
and he aoauires an extensive command over the 
articles noeeasary fer his comfort as wril aa bis 8nb» 
sistence. 

The iaa p o r taneo of labour in the prodnction ef 

wealth was very clearly perceived both by Hobbes 
and Locke. At the eommeneement of the Mth 
chapter* of the Let^aikm^ published in 1651, 
Hobbes says, The nutrition of a commonwealth 

conducing to life. 

As for the pknty of matter^ it is* thing limited 
by nature to these commodities which, from (the two 
breasts of our common mother) land and sea^ God 
usually eifha* finely giveth, or far labour se^eth to 
mankind. 

For the matter of this mtrimentt eonsiiting in 

animals, vegetables, minerals, God hath freely laid 
them before tts» in or near to the face of the earth ^ 
so aa thm needeth no more but the hbonr and hvA 
dustry of receiving them, insomuch that pknkf 



* Of the NtUrUimmd P tw rm thn of a Cmmomi^uM. 
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Jepemkih (next to God'g <mur) on Me labour mi 

industry of man,** 

But Mr Locke had a much dearer appreheBaion 
of this doctrine. In htf JfoM^ m ChU Gaoem^ 
nenU published in 1689> he has entered into a 
kngthenedy diacriiiiinatiiig« and aUe analyiia to show 
that it is from labour that the products of the earth 
derifia dnuwt all thrar value. Let any one con- 
sider," says he, what the difference is betmen an 
acre of land planted with tobacco or sugar, sown 
with whaat <nr barley, and an acre of the aame land 
lying in common, without any husbandry upon it, 
and he will find that the imprownent of labour 
makes the far greater part of the value. I think it will 
be but a very modest computation to say, that of the 
products of . the earth uaefhl to the life of man, nme- 
tenths are the effects of labour ; nay, if we will right- 
ly eodaider thmgs as they come to our uat, and cast 
up the several expences about them, what in them is 
purely owing to nature, and wluit to labour, we shall 
find, that in most of them ninety^nme hundredths 
are wholly to be put on the account of labour. 

There cannot be a clearer demonstration of any 
thing, than several nations of the Americans are of 
this, who are rich in land» and poor in all the com* 
farts of life; whom nature have furnished as Uberaily 
as any other people with the materials of plenty ; 
u tf. ft.]frttkftd toil apt to produce in abundance what 
Bright serve for food, raiment, and delight ; yet for 
want of improving it bjf labour^ have not one hun- 
dredth part of the conveniences we enjoy ; and the 
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kmg of a large and fftiitflil territoiy there heia^ 
lodges, and is worse dad than a day-labourer in £ng* 
land. 

** To make this a little clear, let us but trace some 
of the ordiMry pnmnoiis of hh tkvm^ their seve- 
ral progresses, before they come to our use, and Me 
how much of their value they receive from human 
mdoftry. Bread, wine, and cloth, are things of daily 
use, and great plenty yet, notwithstanding, acorns, 
vfiter, and leaives, or sknis, must be our bread, drink, 
and clothing, did not labour ftimish us with these 
more useful commodities ; for whatever bread is 
more worth than aooms, wine than water, and doth 
or silk than leaves, skins, or moss, that is solely ow- 
ing to labour and industry i the one of these being 
the food and raiment which unassisted nature fur- 
nishes us with i the other provisions which our in- 
dustry and pains prepare for us ; which how mneh 
they exceed the other in value, ' when any one hath 
computed, he will then see how much labour makes 
the far greatest part of the value of things we enjoy 
in this world ^ and the ground which produces the 
materials is searce to be redomed on as any, or, at 
most, but a very small part of it ; so little, that even 
amongst us, land that is wholly left to nature, that 
hath no improvement of pasturage, tillage, or plant- 
ing, is called, as indeed it is, waste ; and we shall 
find die benefit of it anomit to little more than no- 
thing. 

An acre of land that bears here twenty bushels 

of wheat, and another in America, which, with the 
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Mttut kuibaiidiy, would- do the like» aro» wMmuI 

doubt, of the same natural intrinsic value (utility.) 
But jetf the benefit mankind receives from the mt 
in a year is worth L. 5, and from the other possibly 
not worth one pernijf ; if all the profits an Indian 
eeived from it were to he valnad and sold iMce,«ileiit» 
I may truly say, not y^^gg. — 'Tis labour, then, which 
puts the greatest pert of ealiie vpmi famd, wiihmi 
mkkk itwmU scarcehf be wortit any thing 9 *Tis 
to that we owe the greatest part of its useful pro- 
dttcts ; ier all that the straw, breo, bMad of that 
acre of wheat, is more worth than the product of an 
aere of good laiid» which lies waste* is all the efiest 
of labour. For ^tis not merely the ploughnum's 
pains, the reaper's and thrasher's toU, and the 
baker's sweaty is to be counted into the bned we 
eat, the labour of those who broke the oxen, who 
digged and wrought the iron and stones, who fitted 
and framed the timber employed about the plough, 
uuU» oven> or any other utensils, which are a vast 
Biimbav requisite to this com, from its bang saed 
to be sown, to its being made bread, must all be 
charged (m the aecouut of labaur, end received as 
an eflfect of that. Nature and the earth furnishing 
only the almost worthless materials as in themselves. 
— ^'Twould be a strange catalogue qf Aings thai 
industry provided and made use of about every loaf 
breads before it oame to our use, if we could trace 
them. Iron, wood, leather, baiks, timber, stotie, 
brick, coals, lime, cloth» dyeing-drugs, pitch, tar, 
mest«, ropes, and all the materiale mede uae of in 
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tlMi flh^ Am bnraghl awajr the comnioclitiei mtde 

use of by any of the workmen, to any part of the 
fniric; all whichy it would be almost impoBaiUef at 
least too long to re(^<m up."* 

Had Mr Locke carried his analysis a little fur- 
ther, be could not haw Uiti to perceive tbafc neitber 
water, leaves^ skins, nor any of the spontaneous 
prodoctiong of naturet have any vabte^ WBfi what 
diey owe to the labour required to appropriate them. 
The value of water to a man placed ob the bank of 
a met depends on the labour necessaiy to raise it 
from the river to his lips ; and its value, when car- 
ried ten or twenty milea ofl^ is equally decadent on 
the labour necessary to convey it there. All the 
rude products, and all the productive powers and 
capacities of nature, are gratuitously ofiered to man* 
Nature is not ni^ardly or parsimonious. She nei- 



* Of CwU Gm>enm€nt, Book U. § 40^1, 42» and 43. 
This 18 a very remarkable passage. It contains a far more 
distinct and comprehensive statement of the fundamental doc- 
trine, thatiabour is the constituent principle of value^ than is to 
befooiidinaBy other writer prefiooB to JDrSnifehj or thanisto 
befimndeveitm the WeaUh ijf N^Uitms* But Mr Loeke doai nol 
seem to have been Boffidently aware ni the real value of the 
principle he had elucidated, and liu^ uot deduced from it any 
important practical conclusion. On the contrary, in his tract 
on Raiting the Value of Money, published in 1691, he lays 
it down broadly that all taxea* howioever impocod, must ulti* 
mutdffaU m th€ Umd; wheieaBi» it ia plain he ought, oonaisU 
ently with the above principle, to have shown that they would 
fall, uot exclusively on the produce of land, but generally on 
produce of' industry, or on all species of commodities. 
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ther demands nor recenres an equivalent lor her 

favours. An object which it does not require any 
portion of labour to appropriate or to adapt to ow 
use, may be of the very highest utility ; but, as it 
is the free gift of nature, it is utterly impossible it 
can be possessed of the smallest value.* 

*^ Si je retranche/' to use a striking illustration 
of this doctrine given by M. Canard, de ma moatre, 
par la pensde, tous les travaux qui lui ont ete suc- 
cessivement -apj^iqu^es, il ne resteni que quelques 



* Bishop Berkeley entertained very just opinions respectfiig 
the flonree of wealth. In his Queriit, pobUied in 1736^ Im 
ullB,— Whether it were not wroi^ .to suppose land itself to 
foe wealth P And whether the industry of the people is not first 
to be considered, as that which constitutes wealth, which 
makes even land and silver to be wealthy neither of which 
would have any value, but as means and motiyes to industry? 

Whether^ in the wastes of America, a manmig^ not pos- 
■esB twenty miles square of land, and yet want his dinner, or 
a coat to his back." — Querist, Numbers 38 and 39. 

M. Say appears to tliink (Disconrs Preliminairc, p. 37-) 
that Galiani was the ^/irst who showed, in his treatise JJeUa 
Moneia, published in 17^0, that labour was the only sonroe 
of weahh. - But the passages now kdd befoe the leadsr 
prove the moneonsness of this opinion. Galiani has entei^ 
ed into no analysis or argument to prove the correctness 0^ 
his stateme?it ; and, as it appears from other parts of his work, 
that he was well acquainted with Mr Locke's Tracts on Money, 
a suspicion natnrally arises that he had seen the Estt^ on 
CivH GmfenimeiU, and that he was really iadabtod to it 
for a knowledge of this principle. This suspicion denizes 
strength from the circumstance of Galiani being still less 
aware than Mr Locke of the value of the discovery.— See 
Trattato Delia Moneia, p. 99, edia. 1780. . 
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fnHiift de.muii^.]^iio^8 dans rinterieiir de la tem 

d*ou on les a tir^s, et ou ils n'ont aucune valeur. De 
neme m decompose le pain que je iuaiige» et 
que j'en retnoieiie sooceasivement tous les tnmniz 
succ^essifs qu'U a reyus, il ue restera que quelques 
t^ea d'herbea gpmm^os, ^aisea dans des daaerts 
incultes, et sans aucune valeur.*** 

It is to labour, therefore, and to labour only, that 
liian owea every thing posaeased of exchangeable va- 
lue. Labour is the talisman that has raised him 
from the conditioD of the savage— that has changed 
the desert and the forest into cultivated fields — that 
has covered the earth with cities and the ocean 
with ahip8~that has given us plenty, comfint, and 
elegance, instead of wautj misery, and barbarism. 

This Amdamental principle once <»t<d>lkhed, hi 
necessarily follows, that the great practical problem 
involved in that part of the science of Politic^ £co* 
nomy which treats of the producUon of wealth, must 
resolve itself into a discussion of the means whereby 
labour may be rendered most officii, or whereby 
the greatest amount of necessary ^ useful^ and de^ 
siraUe products majf be obtained with the least po^ 
nhle quanHty of labour. Every measure that has 
any tendency to add to the power of labour, or to 
reduce the cost of the commodities produced by 
its agency, must add proportionally to our power of 
obtaining wealth and riches ; while every measure or 
regulation that has any tendency to waste labour, or 
to raise the cost of producing commodities mi^t 



Principes d' Economic Politique, p. 6. 
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equally leism this power*! This, then, is the aimpk 
and deeniYe test by whieh we am te jwige of IIm ex^ 

pediexicy of every measure affecting the wealth of the 
eoQiitry, and of the value of every infentmi* If 
they render labour more productive — if they have a 
tendency to reduee the exchangedUe value ef com- 
modities, to render them more easily obtainable, and 
to bring them within the command of a greater por- 
tion of society, they must be advantageons ; but if 
their tendency be different^ tliey must as certainly be 
disadvantageous. Considered in this pmnt of viewi 
that great branch of the science of Political Econo- 
my which treats of the production of wealth, will be 
found to be abundantly simple, and easily undmtood. 

Labour, according as ic is applied to the raising of 
raw prodttoe— to the fashioning of that raw produce, 
when raised, into articles of utility, convenience or 
omament-^r to the conveyance of raw and wrought 
pie^hice from one country and place to another-— & 
said to be a^cultural, manufacturing, or commercial. 
An acquaintanee with the particular processes, and 
most advantageous methods, of applying labour in 
each of these grand departments of industry, forms 
the peculiar and appropriate study of the agricultu* 
rist, manufacture, and merchant. It is not consist- 
ent with the objects of the political economist to en- 
ter into the details of particular businesses and profes- 
sions. He confines himsdf to an investigation of 
the means by which labour in general may be ren- 
dered most productive, and how its powers may be 
increased in all the departments of industry. 
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ed^h Secimty ^ Propertjf. — 2* IHviium ^ EmpkiffmeiiU 
among Individuals.-'A Accumulatum and Employmeui tfCa* 
pital-"^. Division Einplut/ments among DifferetU Coun* 

tries, or CommercC'^Monet/. 



* T^mo«loflvele8sa]idiiiatteiitiveob9erverofthep^ 
grew of mankind from poverty to affluence must have 
eacly perceived that there are tkr^e eireumataneea, 

without whose conjoint existence and co-operation they 
could never have emeiged from barbarism. The 
^ Jirstf md most indispenaable, is the security of pro- 
pertyy or a lively and well-founded conviction in the 
mind of every individual that he will be allowed to 
dispose at pleasure of the fruits of his labour. The 
secmd is the introduction of exchange or barter, and 
the consequent appropriation of particular individuals 
to particular employments. And the third is the 
accumulation and employment of the produce of 
previous labour, or, as it is more commonly termed, 
of capital, or stock. All the improvements that 
have ever been made, or that ever can be made, in 
the great art of producing the necessaries, comforts, 
and conveniencies of human life, must be classed un< 
der some one or other of these three heads. It is, 
therefore, indispensable that principles, so import- 
ant, and which lie at the very bottom of the science. 




should be well understood. | 
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• 

I. Securitt op Property. — Security of jNroperty 

is the first and uiost indispensable requisite to the pro- 
duction of wealth. Its utility in this reject ia, in- 
deed, so obvious and striking, that it has been more 
or less respected in every country, and in the earliest 
and rudest periods of society* All have been impreta* 
ed with the reasonableness of the maxim which teaches 
that those who sow ought to be pennitted to reap- 
that the labour of a man's body and the work of his 
handaaretobeconaideredasexdufiivleyhiaown. No 
savage horde has ever been discovered in which the 
principle of meum and tuum was not recognised. No- 
thing, it is plain, could ever tempt any one to e»> 
gage in any laborious employment — he would neither 
domesticate wild animals, nor clear and cultivate the* 
ground, if, after months and years of toil, when his 
flocks had become numerous, and his harvests were 
ripening for the sickle, » stranger were to be allowed 
to rob him of the produce of his industry. No won- 
der, therefore, that the utility of some genend re^ 
gulations, which should secure to every individual 
the peaceable enjoyment of the produce be had rais- 
ed, and of the ground he had cultivated and im- 
proved, suggested itself to the first legislators. The 
author of the book of Job places those who remove 
ed thmr neighbour's land-marks at the head of his 
list of wicked men ; and some of the earliest profane 
legislators subjected those who were guilty of this of- 
fence to a capital punishment. * 

* Gogaet, Be tOrigine des Lwt, ^c. Tom. I. p. 30. 4u> ed. 
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Dr Vt^huuidJl^tbelaw^ ihe iandisOke 

real foundation of the right of property. But the 
dMTMMui uHlify of seoming to each iadividual the {nro« 
ixm which \m hmn raued hf hia indiMtrjr, has un- 
doubtedly fonoed the irreaiatible reason which has in- 
duecdmry people emeqgii^lhim barbarism to est*- 
blish this right. It is, in truth, the foundation on 
whaeh almoit all the other uMitutiima of aooiety rest ; 
and Cicefo has not sempled to affirm, that it was 
chie% for the protection of property that ciril govern- 
OMUt ma institiited.-— Itoic enim ab causam mojeu 
mCy ui'Sua tuerentur^ respublicce civiiatesque con- 
siikitofsimL Nam eUi duee naiur^ef oot^egabaniur 
kommeSf tamen specuito^ rerum motnany urbium 
prcesidia qiuerebanU* Until property had been pub- 
licly guaranteed, men must hare looked on each other 
as enemies, rather than as friends. \ The idle and im- 
provident are alwayt desirous of seizing on the earn, 
inga of the laborious' and frugal ; and, if they were not 
restrained by the strong arm of the law — ^if they were 
permitted to proseeute their attacks — diey would, by 
generating a feeling of insecurity, effectually check 
both industry and accumulation, and sink all classes 
to the same level of hopeless misery as themselves. 
The security of property is even more necessary to 
aoeumulation than to prodnetion. No man ever 
did or ever will deny himself an immediate gratifica- 
tion, when it is within hia power, unless he thinks, 
that, by doing so, he has a fair prospect of obtaining 
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agraater accessioo of comfimUml&^mmallBf or of 
avoiding a greater eril at flome future period* Where 
the right of property is vigilaotly. pcotedody aa i»* 
duatrioos man, who prodnoes aa much by om day'^ 
labour as is suiSicieut to maintain him two daya^ 
doea not lie idle the seeond day» but aoewnolilai 

the surplus produce above his wants as a capital j the 
increased consequence and eigoyments whiidi the pot» 
session of capital brings along wttk it, being, in the 
great migority of cases, more than sufficient to coun^ 
terbatanee the desire erf immediate grstifieatiQik Bvftt 
wherever property is insecure, we look in vain for 
the operation of the principle of aceumuUitioii. It 
is plainly better for us," is then the invariable lan^ 
guage of the people, to enjoy while it is in our 
power, than to accumulate property whidi we shall 
not be peimitted to uset and which will either expose 
us to the extortion of a nqpaoioos gorenunent^ or to 
the unrestrained depredations of those who exist only 
by the plunder of their more industrious neighbounk''^ 
But the security of property is not violated inerely 
when a man is deprived of the power of peaceably ea* 
joying the fruits of his industry ^ it is also violated, 
and perhaps iu a still more glaring and unjustifiable 
manner, when he is prevented from using the powers 
with which nature has endowed him, in any way, not 
ii^urious to others, that he considers most beneficial to 
himself Of all the qpecies of property which a man 
can possess, t/iej'acullies q/ his mind and the powers 
of his body are most particularly his own. He ougbt,- 
therefore, to be permitted to enjoy, that is, to use or 
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enert these powm al lik dmcretion. ^And hmet tke 

light of property is as much, or more infringed upon, 
nbm ft maxt m interdicted firom engaging in a {Mti- 
eular branch of business, as it is when he is forcibly 
•bereft of the property he has produced and accraiii- 
laledr? Every monofioly wlrioh gives to a few indM- 
duids the exclusive power of carrying on certain 
^bmcbeB of indmtry, m thus, in Act, estaUiabed in 
direct violation of the property of all other indivi^ 
dttafaiL It preveato them bom using their natural ca- 
pacities or powers in the man ner which they might 
have considered best ; and, as every man who is not a 
slave is held, and justly held, to be the best, and, in- 
deed, the only judge of what is advantageous for him- 
selff the principles of natund law and the right ef pro- 
perty are both subverted wheii be k eocchided firom 
any employment. In Uke manner, the right of pro- 
perty is violated whenever any legnlatien is made to 
force an individual to employ his labour or capital in 
a partietikr way. The property of a landlord is vio^ 
hfeed vrfien be is compelled to adopt any system of 
cultivation, even supposing it to be really preferable 
to that which he was previously following : The pro- 
perty of the capitalist is violated when he is obliged to 
accept a parttcuhur rate of interest for his stock ; and 
the property of the labourer is violated whenever he is 
obliged to employ himself in any particular occupation. 

Tbe finest sodl, the finest climate, and the finest 
intellectual powers, can prevent no people from be- 
coming barbarous, poor, and misersble, if they have 
the misfortune to be subjected to a government which 
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does not respect and uMuiifcaia the of pv^ 

perty* This is the greatest of all calamities. The 
ravages of civil war, of pestilenoe^ and of ftminoy 
may be repairedl; but' Bothii^ can eDaMe a nation 
to contend against the deadly influence of an estab- 
Uflhed system of vidence and rapine. Itisthewant 
of security — the want of any lively and well-founded 
expectation among the inhabitants of their being 
permitted freely to dispose of the fruits of their 
industry, that is the principal cause of the wretch- 
ed state of the Ottoman dominions, as it was 
of the decline of industry and arts in Europe dur- 
ing the middle ages* When the Tnrkish oonqner- 
ors overran those fertile and beautiful countries in 
■which, to the disgrace of the other European powers, 
they are still permitted to encamp, they parcelled 
them among theu: followers, on condition of their 
performing eertain milifcarj services, on a pkn corre- 
sponding, in many important particulars, to. the feu- 
dal system of our ancestors. But none of these 
possessions, except those which have been aesigned 
to the church, is hereditary. They all revert, on the 
dealh of the present possessors, to the Sultan, the sole 
proprietor of all the immoveable property in the em- 
pire. The occupiers of land in Turkey, having, in 
consequence of this vicious system, no security that 
their possessions will be allowed to descend, on 
their death, to theur children or legatees, m compara- 
tively careless of futurity ; and as no one can feel any 
interest in the fate of an unknown successor, no one 
ever executes any improvement of whidi he does not 
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exfeet to be afafe to mp idl die advantage during 

his own life. This is the cause why the Turks are 
80 extramely carekas about their komes* They 
never construct them of solid or durable materials. 
And it would be a gratification to them to be assur- 
ed that diey would fall to piecea the moment after 
they had breathed their last. Under this miserable 
goiremment the palacea have been changed into cot- 
tages, and the cities into villages. The long conti- 
nued want of security has extinguished the very spirit 
ef industry, and destroyed not only the pownri but 
even tlie desire to emerge from barbarism. ♦ 

Had it been possible for arbitrary power to profit 
by the lessons of experience, it must long since have 
peroeived that its own wealth, as well as the wealth 
of its aufajectSy would be most elfeetually promoted 
by maintaining the inviolability of property. Were 
the Turkish govcmment to establish a vigilant aya- . 
tem of police — to secure to each individual the un- 
reatricted power of disposing of the fruits of his la« 
hour — and to snbstitote a regular plan* of taxation in 
place of the present odious system of extortion and 
tjTtamji industry would revive^ capital and popuh- 



• Thornton's Accouni of the Turkish Empire, II. p. (>3. 

The Turksj" says Denon,'' batiasent le moins qu'ils peuveut ; 
lis ae reparent jamais rien : im mur menace rnxne^ ils I'etaieht ; 
il s'etaMile, oe awt qaalfaea ohambres de meins dans la mafion ; 
ik s'arrangent k oot^ des deoombsss : I'edifioe tombe enfiii^ iU 
en abandonnent le sol, ou, s'ils sont oblij*^ d'en deblayer 
l emplaceDient, ils n'emportent le platrus c^ue le moins loin 
qo'lls peuvent.— Denon, Tom. I. p. 193. 
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tion would be aiq^mentodf and modonte dxitiM, 

posed on a few articles in general demand, would 
bang a much larger sum into the coffers of the trea- 
mtj thm aD that is now obtained by fovoe aad 
lence. The stated public burdens to which the 
Turks are subjected are light when eompared with 
those imposed on the English, the Hollanders, or the 
French. But the latter know that when they have 
paid the taxes due to government, they will be per- 
mitted peaceably to enjoy or to accumulate the re- 
mainder of their earnings ; whereas the Turk has 
no security but that the next moment after he has 
pud his stated contribution, the Pacha, or one of his 
datdUftes, may strip hhn of every additional farthing 
he possesses ! Security is the foundation — the prin- 
cipal clement in every well digested system of finance. 
Wlien maintained inviolate, it enables a country to 
, support, without much difficulty, a vei? heavy load 
of taxes; bvt where thei^ is no security— where 
property is a prey to rapine and spdiatioBr^to the at- 
tacks of the needy, ibe powerfid, or the profligate**- 
the smallest burdens are justly regarded as oppressive, 
and uniformly exceed the means of the inqpoverished 
and spiritless inhabitant. 

Mr Brydone states, that it was customary for those 
intelligent Sicilians, with whom he had any conver- 
sation respecting the natural riches of their celebrat- 
ed island, and its capacity of improvement, to ob- 
serve, — " Yes, if these were displayed, you would 
have reason, indeed, to speak of them. Take a look 
of these mountains, they contain rich veins of every 
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metal* and many of the Roman mines still remain. 
Bat to what 0nd should we explore them? // is 

not we tliat should reap the profit. Nay, a disco* 
▼erf of aay thing very rich might poisibly prove the 
ruin of its possessor. No, in our present situation, 
the hidden treasures of the island must ever remain 
B'profound secret. Were we happy enough to enjoy 
the blessings of your constitution, you might call us 
rich, indeed. Many hidden dooni of opulence would 
then be opened, which now are not even thought 
of, and we should soon reassume our ancient name 
and consequence.'* * 

The Jews have been supposed to afford an instance 
of a people, whose property has heea long exposed to 
an almost uninterrupted series of attacks, and who 
hay^ notwithstanding, continued to be rich and in^ 
dustrioos. But when rightly examined, it will be 
found that the case of the Jews forms no exception to 
the general rule. Theabsurd prejudices withwhich the 
Jews have been almost universally regarded, had long 
the effect to prevent their acquiring any property in 
land, and have excluded them from participating in the 
funds of the charitable institutions of the different coun- 
tries among which they are scattered. Having, there- 
fore, no adventitious support on which to depend, in 
the event of their becoming infirm or destitute, they 
had a powerful additional motive to save and accu- 
mulate ; and being excluded from agriculture, they 
were of necessity compelled to addict themselves to 



• Tour in Smkf and MaUa, p. 381. 
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commerce and the arts. In an a^e when the mer- 
mmtile profrssioii was geaeiially looked upon as mesa 
and sordid, and when, of course, they had compara- 
tively littio competitioii, they nast hme made consi- 
derable profits ; but these have been very greatly ex^ 
aggerated. It was natural that those who were in- 
debted to the Jews should r^resent their gains as en- 
ormous ; for this inflamed the existing prejudices 
against them, and affiuided a miserable pretext for -de- 
fraudingthem of their just claims. There are a few 
rich Jews in most of the large cities <if Europe ; but 
the majority of that race have ever been, and still airei 
as poor as their neighbours. 

Let us not, therefore, deceive ovrselves by suppos- 
ing that it is possible for any people to emerge from, 
barbarism, or to become wealthy, prosperous, and ei^ 
vilized, without the security of property. Security is 
indispemahly necessary to the successful exertion of 
the powers of industry* Where it is wanting, it is 
idle to expect either riches or civilization.* 



* Ce n'est quelaou les propriety sont assur^e^ on Tempkii 

des capitaux eat abandonnt an clioix de ceiix qui les possedent; 
ce n'est que la dis-je, (jue les particuliers seront encourages ii sc 
•Qumettre aux privatioiis les plus dures pour oampenaer par leurs 
^paignes lea retards que la prolmoii du gouveraement peat ap* 
porter aux progr^ de la richesse national. Si rAngleterre^ mal* 
grr ses irucrres niineiisos, est parvenue a un haut degre d'opn- 
leuce : ai liialgrc les contributions enormes dont le peuple y est 
cliarg6^ son capital est pourtant aocme dans le silence par I'econo- 
mie des particuliefa^ il ne fant attribner oee effete qu'a la liberty 
des personnes et ^ la surety des propriet^s qui y regnent^ plus 
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BauMBiii aiid some (Ntlier aeafciiiienUl whten 
Iwfe made an objedwo 4o the inetitafioii of the 
nght Jo£ prpperty, wliich has been, in some mea- 
8wne,-8aactioiied by the Marquis Beoearia» and the 

Abbe Mably. * They allow that the security of 
peopertf is advsantageDus far those who possess it; 

but they contend, that it is disadvantageous for those 
who are poor and destitute. It has condemned, 
they affirm^ tiie greater portion of mankind to a state 
of misery, and has provided for the exaltation of 
the few bf the depression of the many ! The ao» 
phi&lry of this reasoning is so apparent, as hardly to 
xaquire to be pointed out* The right of property 
has not made poverty ^ but it has made wealth. Pre- 
viously to the institutioa oi this right, those nations 
which are now most civilised, were smik to the same 
level of wretchedness and misery as the savages of 
New Holland and Kamtschatslau AU dassea have 
been benefited by the change ; and it is mere error 
and deluaion to suppose that the rich have been bene* 
fited at the expenoe of the poor. The institution of 
the right of property gives no advantage to any one 
man over any other man. It deak out justiee im. 
paitially to all. It does not say, labour, and I shall 
reward you ; but k.8ays, ^< labour^ and I shall take 
care ifiat none shall be permitted to rob you of the 



que dans aucun autre pays de TEurope, la Suisse excepte." 
(Storch, Cours d'Economie PolUique, Tom I. p. 260.) 

* Speaking of thefts Beccaria calls it^ ^* 11 delitto di qneUa 
inielice parte di uomini, a cni t2 diritto diproprieta (tcrrihik, 
e forse non necessario diriUo,) nm ha Imciato, chc una nuda 
essistenza"^Dei Delitti e delle Pene § 22. 
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produce of your exertiom** The inatitiitian of 
the right of property has not made all men rich, be* 
cause it could not make all men fortunate, frugal, and 
industrious* fiut it has done more than all the other 
institutions of society put together to produce this ef- 
fect. It is not, as it has been sometimes ignmaitly or 
knarishly represented, a bulwark thrown up to pro- 
tect and secure the property of a few favourites of 
fortune. It is a rampart raised by soeieCy against 
its common enemies — against rapine and violence, 
plunder and oppression. Without its protection, 
the rich man would become poor, and the poor man 
would never be able to become rich — all vnmld sink 
to the same bottomless abyss of barbarism and po- 
verty. It is the security of property," to use the 
just and forcible expressions of an able writer, ^ that 
has overcome the natural aversion of man from labour^ 



HI 


1 




J 



given him a fixed and permanent residence, that hasim^ 
planted in his breast the love of his country and of p 
terity. To enjoy immediateIy~to enjoy without la- 
bour, is the natural inclination of every man. This 
inclination must be restrained ; for its obvious tenden- 
cy is to arm all those who have nothing against those 
who have something* The law which restrains this in- 
clination, and which securestothe humblest individual 
the quiet enjoyment of the fruits of his industry, is the 
most splendid achievement of legislative vrisdom — ^the 
noblest triumph of which humanity has to boast."* 



* Bentham, TraU4 de I^gtslaiion, Tome IL p. 37- 
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11. Division of Employments among Indivi- 
OUAUL*— The diraioD of employmeau cm only be 
isiperfeclly esfeablidied in rode soeietiefl^ and thinly- 
peopled countries. But in every state of society — 
in the rndeat, at well as in the moat inquroved — we 
can trace the operation and effects of this principle. 
The variooa talents and propensities with which 
nien are endowed, fit them for different occupa- 
tions i and a regard to mutual interest and convc'* 
nieiiee naturally leads them, at a very early period, 
to establish a system of barter and a separation of em- 
ployments. Each individual finds that he can obtain a 
greater quantity of all sorts of commodities by devoting 
himself to some particular business^ and exchanging his 
surplus produce for such parts of the produce €i other 
people's labour as he may have occasion for and they 
nmy be disposed to part i^di» than if he had attempted 
directly to produce all the articles which he consumes. 
As society advances, the division of employments be- 
comes more and more extended* One man becomes 
a tanner, or dresser of skins another, a shoemaker ^ 
a third, a weaver ; a fourth, a house«carpenter ; a 
fifth, a smith, and so on : and each endeavours to 
enltfarate and bring to perfection whatever talent or* 
genius he may possess for the species of industry in 
Mihifih be is engsged. The wealth and comforts of 
aU dasses are, in consequence, prodigiously augment- 
ed. In a country where the division of labour has 
been carried to a cmlsiderafale extent, agriculturists 
are not obliged to spend their time in clumsy at- 
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tempts to manufacture their own produce j and iha- 
nufacturers cease to interest themselves about the 
raunng of com and the firtUning of ertde. The ii^ 
cility of exchanging is the vivifying principle of in- 
dustry. It stimulates agrieukoristf to adopt the 
best system of cultivation and to raise the largest 
crops, because it enables them to exchange whatever 
portion of the produce of their lands exoeed« thrir 
own wants for other commodities contributing to 
their comforts and enjoyments ; and it eqMtly sti- 
mulates manufacturers and artists to increase the 
entity and to improve the qoalily of their goodsi 
that they may thereby be enaUed to obtain a great- 
er supply of raw produce. A spirit of industry is 
tlm universally diffiised; and that qndiy and Imt 
guor, which is characteristic of a rude state of society, 
entirely dtsa{vpear. 

But it is not the mere facility of exchanging, or 
the circumstance of being able to barter the sur- 
plus prodnee of our own labour for sudb parts of Ae 
surplus produce of other people's labour, as we may 
^be desirous of obtaining and they may choose to 
part with, that renders the separation of employ- 
\nent8 of the greatest advantage, 'xhe introduction 
of barter and the division of labour not only eilables 
each individual to addict himself in preference to 
those department whidi suit bis taste mi dispoii* 
tion, but it also makes a very large addition to the 
efficacy of his powers, and enables him to produce a 
much greater quantity of commodities than he could 
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hate done had he engaged indiacriinmately in di£^ 
fiarent employmwtS Dr Smitb,. who has treated 
this subject in the Bsost masterly nuamer, has classed 
the circumstances which conspire to increase the pro- 
ductive powers of industry, when labour is dividedt 
under the foUowing heads: — First, The increase 
of the skill and dexterity of each workman ; $eaQndp 
the saving of tine, which is commonly lost in passiiig 
from one employment to another ; and» third, the 
eirciiBistaiioe of the divirion of employmente having 
a tendency to facilitate the invention of machines and 
processes for abndgiug and saving liOwur. A few 
observatioDS on eadi of thete heads are subjeined* 

1^/, With respect to the mprovemnt.qf the skill 
and dMiertigf qf the labourer :^lt is suiBciently 
plain, that when a person's whole attention is devoted 
to one branch of business, when all the analogies of 
his mind and the powers of his body are made to 
converge, as it were, to a single point, he must at- 
tain to a degree of proficiency in that particular 
branch, to which no individual engaged in a variety 
of ocou|M|tion0 can be expected to reach. A pecn^ 
Kar play of the muscles, or sleight of hand, is neces- 
sary to periorm the simplest operation in the best 
and moit expeditious manner ; and this can only be 
acquired by habitual and constant practice. Dr Smith 
has ffmi a stnkmg example, in the case of the nail* 
manufacturer, of the extreme difference between 
training a workman to the precise occupation in 
which he is to be employed, and training him to a 
similar and closely allied occupation. A common 
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milh/' says he, ^* who, though accustomed to handle 
the hanuuery has never been used to make nails^ i^- 



tempt it, will scarce, I am assured, be able to make 
above two or three hundred nails in a day, and thoaa 
very bad ones. A smith who has been accustomed 
to make nails, but whose sole or principal business 
has not been that of a nailer, can seldom, with his 
utmost diligence, make more than eight hundred or 
a thousand nails in a day. But I hafe seen aemrtil 
boys under twenty years of age, who liad never ex- 
ercised any other trade but that of making naUs,^ 
who, when they exerted themsdves, cookl naloe^ 
each of them, upwards of two thousand threa hun' 
drednaib m a de;/;*** nearly three times the 
number of the smith who had been accustomed to 
make them, but who was not entirely devoted to that 
particular business ! 

Std^ The eiiect of the division of labour ia prevent- 
ing that wuie time m mcmng ^from one employ- 
ment to another^ which must always take place when 
an individual is engaged in di£ferent occupations, is 
even more obvious than the advantage derived from 
the improvement of the skill and dexterity of the. ia* 
bonier. . When the same individual carries on diflbr^^ 
ent employments, in different and perhaps distant 
places, and with difiimnt sets of toola^ it is pfaddiy 
impossible he can avoid losing a considerable portion 




i, he is eUiged to at- 



• Wea/4h of Nations, I. p. 12. 
4 
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of time in passing between them. If tlie different 
hBiiiwwB ia.whkh a kboiuwr is to be engaged oouhl 
be carried on m nne workshop, llie Iom of tmier 
would be lessi but even in that case it would be con- 
sidinble* A nuni^'' ns Dr Smith has justly ob- 
served, " commonly saunters a little in changing 
CrMi'Oiie hyrnoM to another. When he fint heffM 
his work, he is seldom keen or hearty ; his mind is 
said not to go along with it, and for some time he 
mther trifles -thMH applits himself in good eainest. 
The habit of sauntering and of indolent and careless' 
application, wUoh is natunlly, of rather neeessarSy 
acquired by every country workman, who is obliged 
to efaftnge his work and his tools every half hoar, and 
to apply his hand in mnking diflR^rent wtays almost^ 
every day of his life, renders him almost always 
slotMiil and ksy, and incapaUe of any vigorous ap- 
plication, even on the most pressing occasion. In- 
dependont, therefare^ of his defieiendy in point of 
dexterity, this came alone must always reduce consi^ 
derably the quantity of work which he is capable of 
performing. * 

3df With regard to the effect of the division of 
employments in facilitaiing the invention of ma^ 
chmeSf and processes for abridging and saving la- 
bour^ it is obvious that those engaged in any branch 
of iwdttsti^ must be more Ifliely to discover easier 
and readier methods for carrying it on, when the 



* Wealth of Noiimis, I. p. 14. 
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whole stUmtioiii of thair minds itdevated etukmwelj 

to it, than if it were disai|i8tecl aQMWg a variety oi 
objectk But it is a mistake to suppose^ as has bestt 

sometimes done, that it is the inventive genius of 
workman aad artificers only that is whetted and in* 
proved by the division of labour. As soeiety ad- 
vancesy the study of particular branches of science, 
and of ]^iosophy, becomes the principal or sole 
occupation of the most ingenious men. Chemistry 
beoomes a distinct science from natural philoso|ihy f 
the physical astronomer separates himself from the 
astionomical observer, the political economist from 
ihe politician, and each meditating exclusively, or 
principally, on his peculiar department of sciences 
attains to a d^ree of profieiency and expertness in it 
to which the general scholar seldom or never reaches. 
And hence^ in labouring to promote our own ends^ 
we all necessarily adopt that precise course which 
18 most advantageous to all. Like the difieieot parts 
of a well-constructed engine, the inhabitants of a ci- 
vilised country are all mutually dependant on, and 
connected with each other. Without any pievioqs 
concert, and obeying only the powerful and steady 
impulae of self-interest, they univmally conspire to 
the same great end ; and contribute, each in his 
reifective sphere, to furnish the greatest possible 
supply of neoessaries, Ifaiiriefl^ cenvniences, and en- 
joyments. 

But it is necessary to observe, that the advantages 

derived from the division of labour, though they may 
be, and in fact are, partially enjoyed in every coun- 
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try and state of society, can only be carried to their 
Ml ntont, where there k ft gieat p<mtr of 
«t, or an extensive market. There are an iBAute 
miety of employments which cannot be separately 
cMrried on out of the pnedbacts of a fannge dty ; asd* 
in all cases, the division becomes more perfect, ac- 
emeimg as the dewuid £nr the jnoduce is extend- 
ed. It 18 Stated by Dr Smith that ten labourers 
employed in different departments in a pin ma- 
mifiietory cao produce 48,000 pins a day ; but it 
is evident that if the demand was not sufficient- 
ly esteosinie to take off this quantity, ten men 
eonid not be constantly employed in the pin-makin^ 
bmttess^ and the division of employments could 
Hot, of coiine, be eanried 86 far. The same prin- 
ciple holds universally. A cotton mill could not be 
eoASbructed in a small eountrf whieh had no inter- 
course with its neigbours. The demand and com- 
petition of Europe and America have been necessary 
to carry the manaftctnres of Glasgow, Manchester, 
and Birmingham^ to their present state of improve- 
meat. 

The effect of the division of labour in increas- 
ing 4he quantity and perftction of the products of 
industry had been noticed by several of the writers 
who preceded Dr Smith, and especially by Mr UaN 
ris and M. Turgot But neither of llusse wilten 
did what Dr Smith has done. None of them has 
MSij traead its operation^ or shown that the powor of 
ei^aging in different employments depends on the 
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power o f exchanging ; amd that, consequently, ths 
adwitages derived irom the divifikm of labour am 
necca tawiy dependent opoiK nd regukled^by, ilm 
extent of the market. This is a principle of very 
gMt* importance, and by catabfahing it Dr Smikh 
died a new light on the whole science, and laid the 
fiamdatioa of many important praetioal eanduaionib 
Presentee de cette maniire," says M. Storch, 
I'idee de la division du travail etoit abtolument 
nenve ;* et Peffist qu'eUe a fait anr lee contempomin 
de Smith, prouve bien qu'elle I'etait reellement pour 
•itau Telle qu'elle ae trouYe indiqnte dana lea 
sages que je viens de citer, elle n'a fait aucunc im- 
presskm. Devek^pee par Smith, oette id^ a d'aboid 
eaifi teua sea kcteurs ; tous en ont senliria verit^< et 
rimportance p et cela sufit pour lui en assurer tout 
rbonnenr, lors mteae que sen geoutent ^ guide pes 
les indications de ses devanciers." * 

HI. Accumulation and Employment of Capi- 
TAL.— The GspiJLai of a country may be defined to he 
ikfft porlion of the produce of industry esistmg m 
itp which can be made directly availabkp eithei^ to 
the support' of human esMtence^ or to the ^eUir 
tating of production. This definition differs from 
tbat given by Dr Saiitb,and which has been adof^lad 
•by most other economists. The whole produce of 
•industiy belonging to a country is said to form il^ 
stock ; and its capkal is supposed to consist of thit 



♦ Tome IV. p. 9. 
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portion only of its stock which is employed in the 
nm ^ jpcoixiim^ sgeioim of oomirioditMii ; The 
4iditr.iioitiQii of Ae^toek of a eountry, off Aat .wU^ 
k employed to m^aiatain its inhabitantap witbo^^t a«y 
imwwidiafa liew to pKodnetioB» has been Awamrmi^^i 
its revenue, and is not supposed to contribute any 
4luiig to the iaereaae of its wealdu *. Xheae di/Oimr 
tions seem to rest on no good foundation. Portion;^ 
of atoek empk^yed without any iuuoediate view to pro- 
Jbicrion are ofteft by far the .most produetive. The 
stock, for example, that Arkwright aud Watt em- 
ployad in their own onnnimptioii, aad without which 
they could uot have subsisted, was hiid Ottt asf^ 
V€fUie ; and yet it is quite certain that it contributed 
infiiiitely move to iaavease dieir own weakb, as well 
as that of the country, than any equal q:uantity 
of .8tod^ ea^ended en the artisans ;in thfsir senrkwk 

It is always extremely difficult to say when any 
portion of stock is» or is not, productively employed ; 
land any defloitien of capital which involves the de^ 
termination of this point, can serve only to embarrass 
and obaeure a sulgeet that is otherwise abundantly 
simple. . In om' view of the matter, it is enough to] 
constitute an article capital, if it can either directly 
contribute to the support of man, or assist him in 
appropriating or producing commodities^ It may 
not, it b true, be employed for ^h^ ot these pur. 
poses ^ but the question with respect to the mode of 
emplojiing an artide ought certainly to be held to 
he, wliat it obviously is, perfectly distinct from the 
suction, whether that article is capital. For, ^ny 
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thing that we can a priori know to the contrary, a 
liovae yokiid toageBtlmaa^A coMhinftyJi)ejii|it«apw- 
dactively employed «• he mmm ydked tea hit i w^ t 
diay i though it is quite plaia that, whatever differ* 
eMO may rally obtain m tbt Hio catn» the idemiUg 
of the horse is not affiected — he is equally possessed, 
i& the one^eaee ae in the other, ^ the cupKityto » 
sist in production ; and, so long as he possesses that 
eapaoity, he ought to viewed, independently o£ aU 
other eoDflideietions, ae a poit^^^.lhe eapilal of 
the country. 

It is -evidentf on 'the sligbteet veiketion, dnt ilm 

possession and employment of capital are indispenii^ 
Ue ^to •the sneeenful proseeution of afaaostovery spe- 
cies of industry. Without it no sort of labour could 
be undertiJ&Qn wjiieh did not promise an almoet im- 
medtaie mum, and ipihiob might not be carried en 
by the hand only. ! Capital comprises all the food and 
other articlee applieaUe 4o the mibsisteooe of mii^ 
and it also comprises all the lower animals^ and all 
Ite instruments and machines, .whieh ^either mm or 
may be made to assist in production. The former 
species has been denominated wrcuUUmg^ the 4ftter 
fixed «pital. • Now, it is quke obvious, that It is by 
the amount of the circulating capital of a country, or 
of the food and other artides applicable to ^ 8id>- 
sistence of man, in its possession at any given period, 
that its powarto support popoktion must be meaaai^ 
ed ; and it is also obvious, that the productiveness of 
its industry must very much depend on the ^ffieaey d 
the fixed capital, or of the tocJs and engines used in 
facilitating productioutl The possession and employe 
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meat of both these descriptions of capital are equally 
wiiirtiii s nd it is only their coojoined operatkm 

that wealth can be largely produced, and univer- 
saily diffiiied. An agricultuiiat might have an am- 
fie supply ef ewrts nd ploughs, of oxen and hors^ 
and generally of ail the instruments and animals 
used in Us- department of- tndastryy but if he mre 
destitute of circulating capital, or oi food andclothei^ 
1m miild net be aUe to awl himsdf of their assis- 
tance, and instead of tilling the ground, would have 
to resort immediately to some qiecies of approprietive 
industry : And, on the other hsnd, supposing the 
agriculturist to be abundantly supplied with provi* 
sioiiSy wbst eoold be do without the sssistaiice 
of fia:ed capital or tools ? What could the most 
ikiUvl husbaoidnuui perform if he were defsnved of 
his spade and his plough ? — a weaver if he were de- 
prived of his loom carpenter if he were depriv« 
od of his saw» his hatehet, and his planes? 

The division of lidbour is a consequence of the pre^ 
liens accumulation of capitdj Before labour can be 
divided, a stock of goods of different kinds must 
be stored up somewhere^ sufficient to maintain the 
labourer, and to supply him with the materials and 
tools for carrying on his work. A weaver, for exam* 
pie, could not apply himself entipsly to his peculiar 
business, unless there was beforehand stored up some* 
where, either in his own possession, or in that of some 
other person, a stock sufficient for his maintenance, 
and £Mr supi^ying him with the materials and im]^- 
ments required to carry on his work, till he has not 
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only completed but sold his web. This accumufai- 
iion muAt evideatly be pKevious to his applying lu». j 
Mdf'hf 80 long a time to a peculiar boflineii.'' ** 

rAs the accumulation of capital must have precede 
ad the diviiioii of labour, ao ita mbaequent diaiaioK 
4im only be extended as capital is more and more ac- 
cuBBuiiitoda AceaiDulatioii and diviaioii aot and jr^ 
;ict on each other.\ The quantity of raw material 
which the same number of people can work up ki> I 
crfases'iu a great proportion, as Ubour comea lo be . I 
more and more subdivided ; and acccording as tlie 
operations of eadi workman are radnoad to a gresfear | 
degree of identity and simplicity, he has, as already | 
^splainad, m graater chance of diicofariag 
.«nd processes for facilitating and abridging his labour. 1 
The quantity of industry, therefore, not only increa*. i 
as in every oountry with the incraaae of the stock or 
jcapital which sets it in motion ; but, in consequeufic | 
of this increase, the division of labour baoamaa ox^ 
tended, new and more powerful implements and ma- j 
i^hines are invented, and the same quanltty of laboisr ^ 
js thus made to produce an infinitely greater quanti- 
ty of commodities. 

Besides enabling labour to be divided, capital oon- 
tributes to facilitate labour, and produce wealth in 
ihe three following ways : v 

1 First, — It enables us to execute work that could 
not be ezecutod, or to produce commodities that 
icoukl not be produced without it. i 



* Weallh of Nations, Vol. I. p. 408. 
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Sicond* — It saves labour in the productioa of al- ^ 
HMMt etery species of conniiodities. 

Third. — It enables us to execute work better, as ^ 
well 18 more espeditknsly. 

With regard to the first of these modes in which 
we are benefited by the eu^yment of capital, or to 
tbs cireanistaiice of its enabU^ m lo produce em^ 
modiiies that could not be produced without it, it is 
piaai, as already observed, that the production of aM 
such commodities as require a considerable period for 
tbenr completion, could not be attempted unless a 
stock of eiimiklhig capital, or of food and cdothes 
sufficient for the ma^tenance of the labourer while 
employed on them, was* previously provided. Bot 
the employment of fixed is frequently as neces- 
ssry to the production of commodities as tlie.em- 
ployment of circulating capital. It would, for ex- 
ample, be quite impossible to produce a pair of stock- 
ings mdiont the aid of wires ; and, although the 
ground might be cultivated without the aid of a 
plough, it oottld not be eukivited without the aid of 
a spade or a hoe. It' we run over the vast catalogue 
of the various arts practised in a bigkiy polisbedand 
dvilized country, it will be found that there are very 
few that can be carried on by the mere employment 
of the fingers, or rude tools with which man is fur* 
mthed by nature. It is almost always necessary to 
provide omnnlves with the results of previous industry, 
snd to strengthen our feeble hands by arming them, if 
we may so speak, " with the force of all the elements.'* 

In the second place, the employment of capital 

o 
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not only enables us to produce many species of com- 
modities that never could turn been prodneed mtk^ 
out its co-operation, but it also enables us to save la- 
bour in the production x>f many others and, . hff 
lowering their price» brings them within the reach 
of a fai* greater number of consumers. We has/M 
been so long aeeuatomed te make use of the produce 
tive seivices of the most powerful machines^ that it 
vequiiea a coonderable effiirt of abstractinn In. ran- 
der ourselves fully aware of the advantages we 
derive from them. But if we compare , the state 
of the arts practised alike by dviliied man and die 
savage, we cannot fail to be convinced that it is to 
the employment of fixed o^tal that we owe a very 
large proportion of our superior comforts and enjoy- 
menta* Consider the advantages which man has de« 
fived from the employment of the lower animals, 
which, in an economical point of view, are to.b^ jce- 
g»rdad only aa machines i Consider the advantages 
that have been derived from the formation of roads, 
bridgesy harbours, and canab«-*the.ef&Gt they have 
had in facilitating the conveyance of comniodities, 
end conseqii^tly in distributing them most advan* 
tsgeously, and in reducing their price to die con* 
fiumer ! Consider the advantages that have been de* 
rived from the construction of ships, and the im* 
provement of navigation !-j-5ut it is in vain to at- 
tempt even to glance at the numberless benefits 
which 4:he employment of fixed capital has conferred 
on society, by cheapening and multiplying neces* 
saries, eonveniencies, and Inzuries. It is by its 
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Ineaiis that our fidds are culdvatedi our houses con<i 

stnicted, our clothes manufactured, our ships built, 
and the treasures of knowledge and of art transport- 
ed fron one hemisphere to another ! If we consult 
the history of the human race — if we trace th^ir 
Aom md gradual adranoement ttom barbarism to 
refinement, we shall be convinced that their progress 
from their lowest and most algectf to their highest 
and most polished state, has been always accompa- 
nied, and chiefly promoted, by the accumulation of 
fiiesh capital, and the invention and improvement of 
tools and engines. 1 

The ihird advantage derived from the emplo^ 
ment of capital consists in the circumstance of its 
enabling us to execute work betler^ as well as more 
expedkionsly, than it could be done without it. - Cot- 
ton, for example, might be spun by the hand i but 
the- admiraUe machinery invented by Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and others, besides enabling us to spin 
an hundred or a thousand times as great a ijuan* 
tity of yarn as could be spun by means of a com*- 
mon spindle, has also improved its quality, and 
given it a degree of finenesis^ and of evenness, or 
equality, in its parts, which was never previously at- 
laioed* It would require a painter months, or it 
might be years, to paint with a brush the cottons, or 
printed cloths used in the hanging of a single room ^ 
and it would be veiy difficult, if not impossible, for 
the best artist to give the same perfect identity to his 
figures that is given to them by the admirable ma*^ 
chinery now in use for that pur ose. Not to men* 
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tion the other and more impcnrtaat advantages of 
which the invention of moveable types and printing 
has been productive, it is certain that the most per* 
feet manuscript— >one on which years of patient and 
irksome labour have been expended — is unable, in 
point of delicacy and correctness, to match a well 
printed work, executed in the hundredth part of the 
time, and at a hundredth part of the expence re- 
quured to copy the manuscript. The great foreign 
demand for English manufactured goods results no 
less from the superiority of their manufacture, than 
from their greater cheapness ; and for both these ad- 
vantages we are principally indebted to the excel* 
lence of our machinery. 

There are other considerations which equally il- 
lustrate the extreme importance of the accumulation 
and employment of capital. The produce of the la- 
bour of a nation cannot be increased otherwise than 
by an increase in the number of its labourers, or in 
their productive powers. But without an increase of 
capital it is in most cases impossible to employ another 
workman with advantage. li the food and clothes des- 



and machines wilh which they are to operate, be all re- 
quired for the maintenance and efficient en^loyment 
of those already in existence, there can be no addi- 
tional demand for others. In such circumstances, 
the rate of wages cannot rise ; and if the number of 
inhabitants are increased, they must be worse pro- 
vided for* Neither is it at all probable tliat the pro- 
ductive powers of the labourer should be augmented, 
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without a previous increase of capital. It is only byl 

the better education and training of workmen, by the 
greater subdivision of their employments, or by an 
improvement of machinery, that their productive 
powers can ever be materially increased ; and in al- 
most all these cases, additional capital is required. / 
It is only by its means that workmen can be better 
trained, or that the undertaker of any work can either 
provide them with better machinery, or make a more 
proper distribution of labour among them. 'When the 
work to be done consists of a number of parts, to 
keep every man constantly employed in one parti- 
cular part, requires a much larger stock than when 
every man is occasionally employed in every different 
part of the woik. When," says Dr Smith, ** we 
compare the state of a nation at two different periods, 
and find that the annual produce of its land and la- 
bour is greater at the latter than at the former, that 
its lands are better cultivated, its manufactures more 
numerous and more flourishing, and its trade more 
extensive, we may be assured that its capital must 
have increased during the interval between these 
two periods, and that more must have been added to 
it by the good conduct of some, than had been taken 
from it, either by the private misconduct of others, 
or by the public extravagance of the government.*' * 
It is, therefore, apparent, that no country can eveiT^ 
reach the stationary state, so long as she continues 
to accumulate additional capital. While she does 
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thish she will always have a ooiwlaiitly increaaui^ cter 

mand for labour, and will be constantly augmenting 
the mass of necessaries, luxuries, and conveniencifiSi 
and, consequently, also, the numbers of her people. 
But with every diminution of the rate at which ca» 
pital had been preivously accumulating« the denumd 
for labour will decline. When no additions are 
made to capital, no more labour will be, or, at least, 
can be advantageoualy employed. And should the 
national capital be diminished, the condition of the 
great body of the people would be greatly deterio* 
rated ; the wages of labour would be reduced, and 
pauperism, with its attendant train of vice, misery, 
and crime, would spread its ravages throughout the 
Hargest portion oi society* 

Haying thus endeaTOured to show what capitd is, 
the importance of its employiueat, and the manner 
in which it operates to facilitate production, we shall 
proceed to explain the circumstancei^ most fav6urablc 
for its accumulation. 

Hllapital of all descriptions is nothing more, as for- 
merly observed, than the accumulated, or hoarded 
produce of previous industry. When a savage kills 
more game in a day than is required for his own con- 
sumption, be preserves the surplus either in the view 
of consuming it directly himself, on some future oc- 
casion, or of exchanging it with his fellow savages 
for some article belonging to them. Now, this sur« 
plus is capital ; and it is from such small beginnings 
as this that all the accumulated riches of the world 
have tukcn their rise. It is evident, therefore, inas- 
much as capital consists of the excess of the products 
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applicable either to the support of human existence, 
or to the faciikating ot production, obtaiiuid in a 
given period, ofer thoae congmnod in the aame pe^ 
riod, that the means of amassing capital mil b^^ 
gnaie$tf xohere tke ptoiyeAmitn .qf indmiry in 
greatest; or, in other words, where the net profits 
of stock, or the pro&»aceriiixig to the ^cfij^talill^ >vhQ 
ei^iage hi todnstriouft undertakings, after every inci^ 
dental expenee ia deducted, are greatest. The mau 
vAno cm produce a bushel of wheat iniiire^day^ )mB 
it plainly in his power to accumulate twice as much 
as the 0UUI who, either from a defidencjF of .^kiUL <9f 
from his being obh'ged to cultivate a bad soil, i9 
ibrced to labour sue days to pcodu^e tbii.aaioe quaA* 
tity ^ and die capitahit who caa invest stock ^ es 
to yield him a profit of ten per cefit. has it equally 
hi his power to aconmulfite twice as &st aa the :capi« 

talist who can only obtain five per cent, for his stock. * / 
It is true that high profits only give the meiiBa of 
amassing capital— that, if men had always Imed up fa 
their incomes, that is, if they iiad always coQau^)ied 
the whole produce of their industry in the gratift* 
cation of their immediate wants^ or desires, there 
could have been no such thing as capital in ths 
world* But such is the wise arrangement of nature, 
that while high profits aiford greater meam of saving, 
they.glYS additional farce to. the >psi8imonious prti»> 



• This is in reality understated. It is plain, inasmuch as ^ ^ ^ 
both parties must live on their profits, that those who gain ; *' 
double, could aeeamnlftte more than twioi as fast as^the othem^ 
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dple. EcoiMNpy is in no respect diffisrent from .the 

other virtues ; and it would be unreasonable to expect 
that it should be strongly manifiBsted, where it dees 
not bring along with it a corresponding reward. Be- 
fore a man can accumulate, he must live ; and if .the 
sum that renuuns to him, after his necessary expesees 
are deducted, be but small and trifling, the probability 
isy that he will rather choose to consume it imme- 
diately, than to hoard it up in the expectation, that, 
by the addition of fiurther savings^ it may, at some 
future and very distant period, become the means of 
making a small addition to his income* But, where* 
ever profits are high, there is a proportionally gneat 
power of accumulation ^ and we deny ourselves im* 
mediate gratifications, became we have a certain 
prospect that, by doing so, we shall speedily at- 
tain to a state of comparative affluence, and that our 
means of obtaining an increased supply of convenien- 
ces and luxuries will in the end be greatly increas- 
ed by our present forbearance. Give to any people 
the power of accumulating, and we may depend up* 
on it they will not be disinclined to use it e£bctive- 
ly» If we examine the state of the different coun- 
tries of the world, we shall find that the power of ac- 
cumulation, or, which is the same , thing, the rate of 
profit, is always greatest in those countries which are 
mostly rapidly augmenting thcar wealth and popula- 
tion, aijd conversely. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, the rate of profit is twice as high as in Great 
Britain or France ; and it is to this that the more 
japid accumulatioa of capital in that Ilepublic, and, 
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consequently, her more rapid advancement in wealth 
and popnktion, is wholly to be ascribed. The de- 
sire of adding to our fortune, and improving our 
condition in society, is inherent in the human con- 
stitQtion, and is the ftindaniental principle — ^the 
cawta caumns of all the improvements that have 
ever been made. No instance can be produced of 
any people having ever missed an opportunity to 
amass. Wherever the bulk of the citizens have had 
the power of adding to their stock, they have never 
iaiied to do so, and the wealth and population of the 
aodety have been continually augmented, j 

Perhaps it will be said, in opposition to these 
principles, that the rate of profit is high in Eastern 
countries, and that they are, notwithstanding, either 
retrograding, or advancing 4>nly by very slow de- 
grees. It may be doubted, however, whether the rate 
of profit is really higher in Eastern countries than in 
Europe. That the rate of mierent there is higher, 
is certain ; but that is a consequence of the hazaixl 
to which the principal is exposed because of the pre- 
judices against usury, and the vicious and defective 
system of governments^ It is not meant, however, 
to affirm, that great productiveness of industry, or a 



* AU taking of ktarest ia prohibited by the Conn ; and it 
18 Ibr this very reasoii, that it is so mnch higher in the East. 
L'nsnfe,** says Montesquiea, augmente dans lea pays Ma- 
hometans (i proportion dc la se verity de la defetne. Le pre- 
teur s'indemnise du peril de la contravention.* — ^Esprit des 
Lmxi Uv. 21. sap. 19.) 
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Ugh fttld of profit neeeisarihfj iMid in every in-i 
stance, accompanied by a great degree of prosperity* 
Countries with every imi^nable eapability for 
profitable employment of industry and stock, may 
have the. misfortune to be subje(3ted tojm (iirbilmiy 
government, which does not respect the right 
property ; and the insecurity resulting £rom thiseir- 
oimmtance, may be of itself sufficient to paralyse all 
the exertions of those who are otherwise placed in 
the most favourable sHnation for the accumulation of 

capital and wealth. But I have no hesitation about 
laying it down as a pirinciple which Isolds in every 
case, and from whidi there is really no eseep- 
tion» that if the governments of any two or more 
amntriesbeaboutequaUff tokranta$idliberalp mdpro^ 
pertyineach equally wellproiecte(J andsecured^ their 
comparative prasperi^rwiU be in proportion to tfie 
rate of profit in each, i Wherever profits are high, ca- 
pital is rapidly augmented, and there i§ a propoi-Qoually 
rapid increase of wealth and population ; but, on the 
other hand, wherever profits are low, the means of em- 
pbyingadditionallabourare proportionally limited, and 
the progress of society rendered so much the slowej^ 
. It is not, therefore, by the absolute amount of its 
capital, but by its power of employing that capital 
with advantage — a power which will be always cor- 
rectly measured by the common and avmge rate of 
profit — that the capacity of any country to increase 
in wealth and population is to be estimated* Before 
the laws regulating the rate of profit and the increase 
of capital had been thoroughly investigated, the 
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grettt wealth and commercial proflperity of Holland, 
Hdieffe prafitflt (torn Id^O dowmvavd^ were compm«> 
lively km, , were eomndered by Sir Josidi Quid, and 
maay later writers on economical subjects, as the na- 
tural HMult, and isonieqiiently regarded hf 
them as a convincing proof, of the superior advantag«- 
68 af low profita and interest* But this waa feiUy# 
as will be afterwards shown, mistaking the ^^fici 
Aeat^ tojcalmn for the came of wealth I X] 
eountry, whose average rate of profit is eonsiderably 
less than the average rate of profit in surrounding 
eoimtrifii, may, notwithstanding, abound in weaU^ 
and be possessed of immense capital ; but it is the 
he^t of error to suppose, that.this lowness of pro* 
fits could have fiicilitated their aeou«uiation» The 
truth ia, that the low rate of profit iu:Jb{oilaud du- 
ring the 18th century, waa at oaee % cause and % 

symptom of her decline, ^ Sir William Temple, in 
hia Observations on the Netherlands, wrjutten about 
1670, mmtions, that the trade of Holland had then 
passed its zenith ; and it is certain, that the vast ca- 
pitak of the Dutch meidianti had been principalljrt 
amassed previously to the wars in which the Repub- 
lic waa engaged with CronwaU, Chariea IL, and 
Louis XIV., when the rate of profit was much high- 
er than at any subsequent period. 

But without referring to the case either of Ame- 
rica, or Holland, or any other country, the smallest 
ledecftion onthfemotivee which induce men to engage 
in any branch ol' industry, is sufficient to show that 
the advantages derived from it must be always direct 
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ly oBike rate of profit. What is theKotgecfe frhich every 
man has in view when he employs either his capital 
or his personal pomrs in any industrious undertake 
ing ? Is it not to gain the greatest possible amount 
of profit on his capital* or the greatest posable re« 
ward f<Kr Ms labour ? One braaeh of industry is said 
to be advantageous, for the single and sufficient rea* 
son that it yields a comparatively large profit ; and 
another is, with equal propriety, said to be disadvan- 
tageoos* because it yidds a compaiativeiy sm^ll pro- 
fit* It is always to this standard^to the high or 
low rate of profit which they yield— -that every indi- 
vidual refers in judging of the comparative benefits 
of different undertakings ; — and what is true of indi- 
viduals, must be true of States. 

No certain conclusion respecting the prosperity of 
any country can ever be drawn from considering the 
anM>unt of its commerce or its revenue, or the state 
of its agriculture or its manufactures. Every branch 
of industry is liable to be aflSscted by secondary or ac- 
cidental causes. They are always in a state of flux 
or reflux ; and some of them are firequently seen to 
flourish when others are very much depressed. Tiie 
AVEBAGE RATE OF PROFIT is the real barometer-^thc 
true and infallible criterion of national prosperity. 
A rise of profits is the effect of industry having be- 
come more productive \ and it shows that the power 
of the society to amass capital, and to add to its 
wealth and population, has been, increased, and its 
progress accelerated : A ftll of profits, on the con- 
trary, is the effect of industry having becoine le$s pro- 
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ductive, and shows that the power to amass capital 
lias been dimiBiilied, and that the progress of the so- 
ciety has been clogged and impeded. However much 
a ^artteular, and it may be an important bnmch of in- 
dustry, is depressed, still, if the average rate of pro- 
fit is highy we may be assured the particular depres-^ 
sion cannot continne, and that the condition of the * 
country is really prosperous. On the other hand, 
thot^ there should be no distress in any one branch 
—though agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
should be carried to a greater extent than they have 
eter been carried befere--4;liongh a nation sbonid 
have numerous, powerful, and well-appointed armies 
and fleets, and though the style c£ living anionic 
the higher classes should be more than ordinarily 
sumptttous,— stilly if the rate of profit has beoome 
eompdfitiivelt/ low, we may confidemty affirm, that 
the condition of such a nation, however prosper- 
ous in appearance, is bad and unsound at bottom ; 
that the plague of poverty is secretly creeping on the 
niass of her citiaens ; that the foundations of her 
power and greatness have been shaken ; and that her 
decline may be confidently anticipated, unless mea- 
sures can be devised for relieving the pressure on the 
national resources, by adding to the productiveness 
of industry, and, consequently, to the rate of profit. 

It has been wisely ordered, that the principle which 
prompts men to save and amass should be as powerful 
as it is advantageous. With regard to profiision," 
says Dr Smith, " the principle which prompts to ex-., 
pence is the desire of present enjoyment; whidi. 
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though sometimes violent, aud very difficult to be re- 
stramed, is in general only momentary and occasidnL 
But the principle which prompts to save is the de- 
sire of bettering our condition ^ a desire which, tbougii 
generally calm and dispassionate, comes with us from 
the womb, and never leaves us till we go into the 
grave. In the whole interval ^hich separates these 
two moments, there is scarce, perhaps, a single 
instance in which any man is so pctfectly and com- 
pletely satisfied with his situation as to be without 
any wish of alteration or improvement of any kind. 
An augflsentation of fortune is t3ie means by which 
the greater part, of men propose and wish to better 
dieir condition. It is the means the most vulgar 
and the most obvious ; and the most likely way of 
augmenting their fortune is to save and accumulate 
^tmb pnt of'wliilt they acquire, either r^ularly and 
annually, or upon some extraordinary occasions. 
Though the principle of expence, therefore, prevails 
in almost all men upon some occasions, yet in the 
greater part of men, taking the whole course of tlieir 
life at an average, the principle of frugality not only 
predominates, but predominates very greatly." * 
' It is this principle which carries society forward. 
The spirit of parsimony, and the efforts which the 
frugal and industrious classes make to improve their 
condition, in most instances balance not only the 
profusion of individuals, but also the more wastefiil 
profosbn and extravagance of governments. Hie 



• WeaUh of Nations, Vol. II. p. 19. " 
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spirit of ecoTumy has been happily compared by 
&nithioliiejankiiowxi pnncipleoi^aixual life-<-«tbeivi^ 
^wdfeoAia; iitfAmi^wUeh.f^^ bealtk 
4U)d vigour to the constitution, in spite both of dis- 
ease 0&d of thaabmrd prauoiptiaiis of the physiciaD* 
• But, however great the capacity of the principle of 
aoanuiiilflrion to-tepair the waste of cssgk/il^ wa most 
jtot fall into the error of supposing, as many have 
4oae, that its operation is promoted hy profiise pub- 
lic expenditure. It ia obvious that* the more go verow 
uieat spends, the less must remain for individuals to 
-aave. Neoesstty may oompel a nan toeiert himself f 
to pay heavy taxes ; but it is choice, and not neces- 
^y^. which makes him withdraw a portioa of the pso^ 
4iioe of his industry from imanediate consumption, 
and hoard it up. This distinction must be kept 
4Mmstinliy in view. . It , cannot* be denied that 
•necessity forces fanners and manufacturers to sell 
a pqrtion of their produce to pay the taxes to 
whieli they are siib]eeted; but^when these taxes 
are paid, government is satisfied; aii||i it .is plainly 
iheir own free 4)ption*-^their desire to improve their 
condition, and to rise higher in the world, and not 
cempttlaiony that induoea them to accumulate anoOier 
portion of their produce as capital. Those who con- 
tinue to accumulatfs, after the sham of the produce of 
their labour taken froafr them by government has been 
^icreased, would evidently have had gXQ9X&: means io£ 
aocnmulation, had that share not been ineraased^-or in- 
creased in a less proportion. But accumulation, like the 
other passions, increases as themeensef gratu^ii^ it 
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increftse. In point of fad, tbe grealM aeetnmltftioni; 

aie invariably made where there is the greatest power 
to make them. There are soiateroal tuesin Anw^ 
rica she is possessed of vast tracts of fertile and un- 
cultivated aoil 'f and industry isi in consequence, ex- 
tremely productive. And, conformably to what has 
«ow been stated, America doubles her capital and 
population every five-and-twenty years, and is 9imm» 
ciag in the career of wealth and civilization with a 
U^apidity unknown in any other country. 

Ambition to rise is the animating principle of so* 
ciety. instead of remaining satisfied with the e»> 
dition' of their fathers, the great object of mankind in 
every age has been to rise above it — to elevate them^ 
selves in the scale of wealth. To continue stationary, 
or to retrograde, is not natural to society. Man from 
youth grows to manhood, then decays and dies $ but 
such is not the destiny of nations. The arts, scien- 
ces, and capital of one generation become the putrid 
mony of that which succeeds them, and in their 
hands are improved and augmented, and rendered 
move poweiiul and efficient ^ so that, if not counter- 
acted by the want of security, or by other adventiti- 
ous causes, the principle of improvement would al* 
ways operate, and would secure the constant advance- 
ment of nations in wealth and population. 

It is to this same principle that we owe the disco- 
very and improvement of machinery. Mankind have^ 
in every stage of society, endeavoured to increase 
their productive powers, and to improve their condir 
tion, by availing themselves of tbe assistance of na- 
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tuml agents, and making them contribute to the per* 
tmiunm t£ UAst wUoh mnsB ciberwlie \am bMI 

performed by the hand only« The savage avails 
UniMlf of the aid of » ddb tkul a dilig lo IfiMnUlito 

tin disquisition of gaine^ and abridge hrs labour \ and 

Myto pdnc^e whkrh pronq^d him to reaort to 
mhI 'CQDithiet thtiv fode miMntentfly iiof^r ote§6# Vb^ 
operate. . It ia always producing some new improve^ 
maoA I iMid m m aAvweM asd rafifted periodi givito 

us ships for canoes^ muskets for slings, steam-engines 
far elubf, and Gott(H»*milk finr diataffs^ The hand 
of man/' says Colonel Tonrens, ^^'is net armed with 
any efficient natural instrument such as the beafc of 
the faivd^ dr the daw of the quadruped^ for operating 
directly upon the materiala presented to him ; but it 
it tdmiiiUy adapted £lr leeeifiBg-'eiid applying af« 
tificial implements, and for employing the powers of 
one aubatance to produce the dissited chaBgoi iii:afl^ 
ptJier. Hence atttoat aU the gtand reaiiltft ifi maitu* 
^K^uring industry are brought about by means oC ca^ 
pilaL Hiiroughoat the m^rid there are tad ¥ery| 
striking inequalities in the aiuscular force by wbidi 
tfnqt laiidnr 18 parfbrmed ; and il ia iriainljr owing to 
the difierences in the quantity of caj)ital, and in the 
dt^ with whiefa it is af^ied^ that iit one coitntry liian 
1b £wnd Diked and destikitte; and tiia* in another dl 
the rude productions of the earthy and all the forces 
of imtnre» are made to contribute to his comfort, and 
to augment his power.** * 

\ 

■ ■ I ■ ■ I ■ 11 1 1 I ■ ' ' ' ' 

♦ On the Production of Wealth, p. 89* 
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I A great effect has sometimes been ascribed to cre- 
dit in the productioii of wealth $ but this ita vuitaiBS. ' 
It is capital and not credit that produces. Credit is. 
nothing more than the borrowing and lending of ea* 
pital ; and nations, or individuals, are said to be in 
high or low credit according to the greater or less £i- 
eility they possesi of obtsining loonk T%»'minm 
t^e of credit consists in its tendency to distribute ca-c 
pital in the best manner. It enaUea tlnne mho hatm 
capitals, and who do not choose to superintend their 
employment, to lend them to those who are desiroai 
to obtain them. The state of credit, in any country, 
is always directly as the amount of its capital, and the 
freedom to dispose of it with Purity. Where there 
is no capital there can bq no credit ; and any obstruc- 
tion given to borrowers and lenders in adjusting the 
terms of loans, or any disinclination on the part of go- 
vernment to give full e£bct to these terms, has a em 
tain and obvious tendency to diminish credit. * But, 
whatever may be the state of credit in any country, 
it is still true that it is by the amount of its capitd, 
and by its capacity of employing such capital with ad* 
vantage, that its means of supporting population, and 
jj>f producing wealth, must always be estimated* 
However extended the sense previously attach* 
ed to the term eapital may at first sight appear, I 

t 

* For an exanunation of the jpolicy of the restraints on the 
interest of loans^ ^see Mr fientham's celebrated Defence 
Usury, and the Art. Intebbst in tiie SuppUmeni to ike En* 

cycloj)a*dia Briiannica. 
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am satisfied that it ought to be interpreted still more 
rehemively. Instead of underaUnding by cttTl 
all that portion of the produce of industry ex<« 
trinsiG to many wUch may be made applicable to hia 
fupporty and to die' fiieiKlatiiig of production, tbere 
does not seem to be any good reason why man him- 
atlf flhouU not, and wry. many why he ahould, be eon* 
sidered as forming a part of the national capital. Man 
k aa muokthe produce of labour aa any of the ma* 
chines constructed by his agency ; and it appears to 
us that in all economical investigations he ought t<) 
be oonttdered in precisely the same point of view. 
Every individual who has arrived at maturity, though 
he may not' happen to be inftmcted in any puiicuhi 
art or professiou, may, with perfect propriety, be 
viewed aa a machine which it haa cost twenty yeamof 
aasiduous attention, and the expenditure of a eonrider-^ , 
able capital to construct. And if a farther sum haa o 
been laid out in educating or qualifying bim for the 
exercise of a business or pjofession requiring unusual 
skill, hia.vafaie will be proportionally increased, and 
he will be entitled to a greater reward for his exer-? 
tionfrrmjustiuia machine becomeamore valuable whea 
new pomrs sore given to it by the expenditure of ad* 
ditional capital or labour in its construction. Ji 
' I)r Smith, has. iully admitted, the justice of thi^ 
principle, though be has not reasoned consistently 
iroin it. He states,, that the acquired and useful tar* 
lents of all the inhabitants and members of the so- . 
ciety ought to be considered as forming a portion of 
tW national capital. The acquisition of such ta^ 
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kills/' lie justly observies, during tlie €duciition, 
study, or apprenticeship of the acquirer, always 
costs a real iexpeiice» wliich is a capital fixed and re- 
alised as it were in his person. Those talents, as they 
inakeapait of his£Mtuiie,sodotlieytikeinsettf tha* 
of die society to which he belongs. The improved 
dexterity of a workman may be censidsced in the 
same light as a machine or instrument of trade, whidi 
£uuiitates and abridges labour, and which, though it 
o6sts a certnii expenee, repays that taBfm» wklb'a 
profit." • 

Instead, dien, of being entirely overlocAed, as is 

most frequently the case, tlie dexterity, skill, and in- 
telligence <tf the mass of its inhabitants ought to be 
most particularly attended to in estimating the capital 
and productive capacities of a country. Much stress 
]g uniformly and justly hid on tbe oompatntm power 
and efficacy of the machines which man has construct*' 
ed to assist him in his undertakings ; bntman is him- 
self the most important of all machines, and every ad-* 
ditton made to his ddli anddexterity is an acquisition 
of the utmost consequence. The discrepancies tlia£ 
actually obtain in the physical organization and ca« 
pacitiesof tbevwionsraees'of men are e oni paimU f eiy 
trifling. And yet, how vast is the di^G^rence, in an 
eeoiibmical point of new, between an American In* 
diau or an African, and an Englishman or a French- 
man ! The former, ignorant and miinstructed» ii 
poor and miserable though placed in countries bless- 



• Vol. I. p. 417. 
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ed'Wilh a floil <»f eslianideis feptifitymd a genial 

climate :---^the latter, intelligent and educated, is 
wealthy, prospevous, and happy, though placed under 
comparatively unfavourable circumstances. Lord Ba^ 
con's aphorism, that kmwkdge is po^ooer^ is true as 
well in a physical as in a moral sense. It not only 
enables individuals to obtain an ascendancy over their 
less instnicted neighbours, but it makes immeasurable 
additions to their productive capacities* An ignor- 
ant and uneducated people would, though possesnng 
all the materials and all the powers necessary for the 
production of wealtii, be sunk in poverty and barbar- 
ism. And until their mental powers had begun to 
expand, and they had been taught to exercise the 
empire of mind over matter, the avenues to improve- 
ment would be shut against them, and they would nei- 
ther have the power nor the widi to emerge ftom 
tiieir low and degraded condition. 

It has been said, and truly, that it .was the rapid 
growth and extension of the cotton manufacture 
that bore us triumphantly through the iate dreadful 
contest, and gave us wealth and power sufficient to 
overcome the combined force of almost all Europe, 
though wielded by a ohirf of the most consummate 
talent. But, what is the cotton manufacture ? Is it 
not wh<dly the result of the discoveries and inven- 
tions of Hargreaim, AriEwright, and Watt? It 
was their sagacity that discovered aud explored this 
mighty channel for the profitsble employment. o£ 
millions upon millions of capital, and of thousands 
upon thousands of workmen \ so that all the. various 
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and innumerable benefits and advantages we iia?e 
derived ffom it» are to be ascribed to tbeiB<aa io 

their original authors and inventoia* 

To thoae who are impressed with a tioonetiiMi of 
the truth of the principles thus briefly stated — who 
are duly sensible of the vast importaiioe of sdenoe 
to the advaBcetnent nations in prosperity aad ci- 
Tilization, nothing caa aflford a higher gratifiottion 
than the progress that has of late yean been made ia 
diffusing instruction among the great mass of the 
immunity. The discoveries of Bell and Lancaster, 
and the schools founded on their principles, have 
had the most powerful influence in spreading a know- 
ledge of the elementary bnmehes of instmotion 
among the poorer classes of the people ; while the 
Jilechanics* Institutions that are now fiNining.ia the 
metropolis, and in the different great towns of the 
empire^ will give the labomring part of the pq^ulatioa 
an opportunity to perfect themselves in their respect- 
ive artSyby making tbemacquainted with the priaoiples 
on which they depend, and from the better applioi^ion 
of which every new improvement must be derived. 
fit is impossible to form any aocorate estimate-of the 

beneficial influence of this general instruction on the 
futmre fortunes of the empire ; but it is abundantly 
certain that it must be very great. More discoveries 
will be made, according to the degree in which more 
individuals are placed in a situation' to make them» 
And it is neither impossible, nor at all improbable, 
thaft the lustre whieh now attaches to the names of 
Arkwright and Watt may be dimmed, though it 
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aid» it may be, more important discoveries that will, 
at no distant p^riodi be made 'by those wha would 
h«f8' |MM»d fron- the eradle to the tomb in the 
Mime obscure and beaten track that had been trod 
Iff their uambkuma aocestorai had net the edueai 
tion now so generally diffused, served to elicit and 
lApen the seeds of genins implanted in diem for tile 
general advantage of mankind. ^ 
# * • • 

IV* • Dtvinnm-w rafPLOTHfEHTs amoko DnpPBRi 
£NT COUNTRIES, OR COMMERCE. — Besides that sort 
of diYisioii of bbeur which enables each individual 
in a limited society to confine himself to a particular 
enploynent, theie is onafcher and most impertant 
branch of the division of labour, which not only en- 
ables pariioular indirvidualsy hot the inhabitants c£ 
entire districts, and eten* nations, to^ addict theiii* 
selves, in prefiurence, to certain branches of industry. 
It is on this territorial dioiiion of isAoifr, as it has 
been appropriately termed by Colonel Torrens, that 
Ae eonmiefee whieh is carried on betmen diftreol 
districts of the same country, and between different 
countries^ is founded* The various soils, climateai^ 
and capachies of produoticn, possessed by the 
ierent districts of an extensive countryi fit tbem 
Ibr being appropriated* in preference to oertafan 8pe« 
cies of industry, A district where coal is abund-. 
anty whiob has aii easy aecesa to the ocean, andf-a 
considerable command of internal navigation^ is the 
natural seat of manu£Mtures« Wheat and other 
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hk mU; and imtUe, nAmr being raiveil in mnnnh 
\mw& 4i»tjrict$> are nmt «dyantag^aiidy f^ttoiied 
III iD^iidowa low grawdB* Nolluig it latio 

vious, than that au infiuit^ly greater aggregate quan- 
tity of ymfyl fad dewmhlo ooouMditifls wiU bo pio» 
duced, by the inhabitants of these diffiMrent dirtrietai 
s^parat^y qoofiimg tbomaelvei to tbo partioulM 
branches of industry, far tbo mooiMfid tWOBOcatw 
of which they have some peculiar natural capabiUtjf, 

tbap if tbey attanpted* indM^yivumitdyf to carry on 

^v^ry (Jifibr^at employment- Who can doubt that 
vwtly mpro viaott&cUirod goodib omA» mi oaUl^ 
are produced by the inbabitaiita of 61a0gow» ih$ 
Cai*se of Gowrie, Aud <Axgyl^alur^ ^pectively cm* 
fining themaelm to amufrctiAres, agrienkwe^ and 
(hci r^ing of cattle^ than if those of eaqh district 

had ondofiVDttrad djureotly to aupply tbmiolw with 

these various products* without the iutervQptiou q( 

But it ia oasy to aeo tbat foreign trade, or the lar<^ 
ritoriftl divkioii of laboiu botwoieA difi^^reiit and lAr 

^^^^^^IB^^^IP^^fc ^J^^^M^^^^Jc^^ ^J^^R^^^^^^P^^^^ ifcifeiJ 

wealth of each m precisely the sawo niauner that 
tbi^ Uido botwoem di^Bmot provinoea of Ibo aim 

Id^gdom contributes to iuciease their wealth. There 

it f^.sifcm gceatec difi^roAce b^woon th^ pfoductm 
powers wherewith nature has endowed different and 
diataat cowtries, than thier^ i^^ betwaaa Uio produor 
life pqwon of tbo iNrovvacoa of tbo mm mMilts^ 

The e^tabli^ment of a fre^ iaj^r«oui»^ bi^mA 
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difln toanutf tbafefara^ he prapoitioittily adnnita^ 

gious. It would evidently cost an infinitely greater 
fxptaoe to mum the imm of Aiaace or 'S^pak. in 
England than to make ToAdnre yield the same 
products as DeT^nabire. JmAfedf there are a nmlli* 
tttda pi«dnets» and aouba of them of the voryr 
greatest utility, which eamiot possibly be raised ex-> 
oepfrin partionlar aitmitiaii«> Were it not for oaiu 
mercial intercourse, we should not be able to obtain 
the smallest supplies of tea» ooffee, ra;«r ootton, raw 
sOk, gold bullion, ani a tboosand other equally use* 
fill and valuable commodities. Providence* by giv«' 
iMg'HSeitmit maht clinMte% and natnral prodnottoiis^ 
to different countries, has evidently provided for their 
anilnal intenmrie and eiviiitttioB* If all rastrio* 
tions on commerce were abolished, each people would 
natoraUy devote themselves to such employments as 
ate most benefieial to eadi ! And diis pursuit of in* 
dividual advantage is admirably connected with, the 
gootl of the whole. By coLdtnoig indnatryy by roT^ 
warding ingenuity, and by using most efficaciously 
tfce peenfiar pomm bestowed by natnfe on diffaiwi 
oonntries, commerce distributes labour as best suits 
the g^iiiis and capacities of each. It gives us new 
taalet md new appetites, and it also gives ns the 
moans and the desire of gratifying them : It enables 
each peof^o to paofit by ihe invmitiostt and di8oovev» 
lea of all the rest ; forces routine to give way to emu« 
latioQ f and stMBulatea the industry and inveotioDitf 
the home producers by bringing them into com* 
petition with fiireiignera. The ^and principle 
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of Ike divMMn of lidMNir is thus omied to it»Aii 
extent. The nuns of necessary and useful pro- 
ducts is vastly augmented^ and opulence genesaUy 
diffiiBed. Birt tfaeee aie not the only eftets ef COM* 
meroe. Its influence, in a moral point of view, ia 
not less povrarfoi and adntary. Iththegnmd^mi 
gine by which the blessings of civilization are diffiis* 
ody and the treasures of knowledge and. of scienoe 
eomeyei to the ranetest comers of the habitable 
g^obe^ while* by making the inhabitants of each 
eountry dependent on die assistance of tkose of 
others for a large proportion of their comforts and 
eqoymenls, it fonns a powerfiii prineipte itf nmon^ 
and binds together the universal society of nations by 
the common and powerfiil ties of mutual interest and 
redprooal dbligation; 

' Combien»" to use the words of a late i^rench 
writer, ^ le spectiscle de tons lea travauK coneounat 
k la production de la richesse, sans autre preeminence 
Bt ^ttmetion qie oeile q«e leur assure I'ochange dt 
leurs produits» est encourageant pour les classes la- 
beffieuses, stimulant pour les peuples, famraUe k^h 
mffisfttkm, hondmUe pomr lfbinnaiHt6i Dans ce 
systeme tons les hommes suivent leur peDchant» de* 
veloppent, perifectionnent leors fiieult^ a'enoowa* 
gent par une noble emulation, sont avertis a ohaque 
ifliitant du besmn qpi'ils omt lea una des' astray, ae 
lient entre eux par des rapports habituels, s'attachent 
par leurs interSts reoiproquesy et renouent les liens 
da la grande ianiflie du genve hamhi qne la separa* 
tiop des families nationales avoit brises* Ces famiUes 
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ellesy travaillent I'un pour I'autre, et correspondent 
esmokbie nudigir^ les gouffires des loers rasp6rii6 
detolimtttot let rawtagnes uuMewiUeSy et lea deeetti 
ioluMipitaliers. Graces au genie du commerce, et 
muL iaepiuiiblei vMources TiiMbiBtrie, loos les perib 
aont braves, toutes |es difficultes sont vaincues, tou9 
lei ^tadeB soot sunnont^ et kB bienfiMls du tttr 

vail general circulent dans le monde entier.'* ♦ 
. It cannot indeed be denied, that mistaken viewa 
of oommeioe, like the mistaken viewe so frequeBtly 
entertained of religion, have been the cause of many 
mrs and of much bloodabed* But the foUy of- tho 
monopoly system, and the ruinous nature of the con^ 
teste to whieh it has given nse, haye been made obt 
vious. It has been fully and clearly demonstrated, ^ 
that nothing can be more irrational and absurd, than j fl^ 
that dread ot the progress of others in wealth and • 
civilization that was once so prevalent p and that the 
true gkry and real interest of every peepk will be 
more certainly advanced by endeavouring to emulate 
and outotrip their neighbonrs in the oareer of mmi^ 
and civilization, than by labouring to attain a barreu 
pre-eminence in the bloody and destructive art of^ 
mer« 

The influence of commerce in giving increased efy 
fieaey -to labour, and augmeuting national weelthk 

may be easily illustrated. Thus, in the case of the 



• Ganilh, des Sjfslemes d'Ecanomie Politique, Tome I. p. IJQi 
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yM MM K B^ or tenitpiM dMnim of kbaur, carried 

on between England and Portugal, it is plain that 
die siqperimrity of the wool of En^aiidy our command 
of eoaki^ of sUftil woribneil, of improired maehinety, 
and of all the instrumgntB of mamifacturing indus* 
try, enables ua to produce eloth at a mneh ohei^^ 
rate than the Portuguese : But, on the other hand, 
the aoU and climate of PiNrtngal bwn^ peonliarlj fii- 
vourable for the cultivation and growth of the grape, 
she is enabled to produce wine at an infinitdy cheap- 
er rate than it can be prodneed here. And hence it 
ia obvious, that England, by confining herself to the 
nMnofactore of dolh, in wfaidi she has a natnnd ad^ 
vantage on her side, and exchanging it with the Per* 
t ugu es e for wine, will obtain a vasndy lai^r supply 
of that commodity than if she had attempted to cul- 
tivate the grape at home : And Portugal, by ex- 
ehanging her wine fbr the doth of England, will, oif 
her part, obtain a much greater quantity of cloth 
than if Ae had attempted to counteract the inten- 
tion of nature, by converting a portion of her capital 
and industry irem the raising of wine, in which she 
has an advantage, to the manufacture of cloth, in 
which the advantage is on the side of another. 

What we have ahfeady stated is sufficient to ex* 
pose the sophism involved in the reascming of the 
Rench economists, who contended^ that as an e^i- 
valent must be always given for such commodities 
as are obt ain e d from foi e ign e i s , it was impossible £i- 
reign commerce could ever add any thing to na- 
tional wealth. How, they asked, can the wealth 

11 
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6f a country be increased by giving equal valuei far 
equal values ? Tbey admitted^ ifaat aominaroa nade 
a hetter distfibuHon of the wealth of the world ; but 
$A it did Qothixig more than exchange one sort of 
health fior aiMlier, they denied dufc it ooidd evw 
make any addition to its amount. At first sighty 
dlia aopbsBtical and delusiTe statement ifpeata ioflk 
ciently conclusive y but a very few words will be suf- 
ficient to demonstrate its fallacy. The advantage of 
commerce does not con^ in its enabling any of the 
parties who carry it on to obtain commodities of 
greater tatue llutti Hmse they brought to market. 
It may have cost as much, or more^ to produce 
IIm doih widi wUeh the Eng^ merchant i*nv* 
chases the wine of Poitugal, as it did to produce 
did kttor. But theOf it must be obserptd, that in 
making the exchange, the value of the wine is es- 
timated by what it takes to produce it in Foi tu^ 
galy whicb has pecidlar natural capaUlitiea for that 
species of industry, and not by what it would take to 
^oduce it in England were the trade pot an end to i 
and, in like manner, the value of the cloth is esti- 
mated by what it takes to pn>duoe it in Eo^^and, and 
Mt by what it mnAA eoit to produee it in Portugal* 
The advantage of the intercourse between the two 
Moittiet eoarislain tUi» iIh« it enaUee eac^ 
to obtain commoditiesi for the production of which 
tibey faaire n0 nstaral eapabilityy and wUcb it wmiUy 

therefore, cost a comparatively large sum to produce 
directly ^ homci fcnr what it costs to produce tbeni 
undM the most ftvourable drolimitances, and with 
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party is not the loss of the other* Both. o£ them, 
m beagled by this infcQftoiiSM: Bor il mMh^ 
both of them to save labour and expence in the, 
pMdudMB of oamniDfikiei; and, in- coiiieqn^q e » iktt 
wealth of the two countries is not only better cbV 
tributeflU but it ia also greatly increased by the^ 
territorial diririon of labour estabttdied. b^oeii. 
them* 

To set this important. pnacqile in a dearer point 

of view, let us suppose that in England a given num- 
ber of men aan» ina given rime^nMnufaetmre 10,000 
yards of cloth, and raise 1000 quarters of wheat, and 
that the same number of men can, in thesapae tin^ 
nmnftotmre in Poland 5000 yards of doth and nusa» 
^000 quarters of wheat* It is plain, that the estab^ 
Uahment of a fiee intoreounn between the two oonn* 
tries would, under these circumstances, enable Eng- 
land, by manufacturing cloth and exporting it to Po- 
land, to obtain twice the quantity of com in exchange 
&r a given expenditure of capital and labour that she 
oottid obtam in return for the same expenditure dir 
xeotly laid out in the cultivation of land at home |, 
aftd Poland wotdd, on the other band, be enabled to 
obtain twice as much cloth in exchange for her corn 
as.ahe oould have done had she attempted direetly te^ 
manufacture it. How ridiculous then to contend, 
that commerce is not a.memui of adding to the effir 
eaey of labour, and, c o na o qn ently, <Mf inereaaing 
wealth ! Were the intercourse b^twe^ England and 

Portugal^ and the West IndiM put an end to, it 
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Inmchrcd, or per- 
il^ a thoHUod times the expence to produce Poit 
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it does to produce the equivalents sent to Portugal 
and Weil Indies in exchange S» then. * 

•* The commerce of one country with another is,'* 
toiiise tbe worda of Mr Mill» merely an extension 
ef :.tihat:difision of Uxmr by whidi so many benefits 
are conferred on the human race. As the same coun* 
try it rendered rieher by the trade of one profinoe 
with another ; as its labour becomes thus infinitely 
more .divided jmd mose productive than it could other- 
wise have been ; and as the mutual interchange of all 
those commodities which one province has and an« 
eAer neato, inultiiriie»the'aeooniaiodaliQns8nd eonu 
forts of the whole^ and the country becomes thus in 
e liHilsrfiil de|^ more opulrat and happy ; so the 
same beautiful train of consequences is observable in 
thfr world at large» that vast empire of which the di& 
ferant^kingdomfi may be regarded as the provinces. 
In this magnificent empire^ one province is favourable 
to die piodaetion of one species of produce, and an» 
other province to another. By their mutual inter- 
eomsM, menbind are .enaUed.to distribute their W 

hour as best fits the genius of each particular coun- 
try and.peeple» The inditttxy.ot. thie whole is thus 
rendered ineompardbl^ more prodnotive ; and every 
j^pecies of necessary, use&li.aiuiiagreeabie » 
dekien is obtained in. msieh greater abundance, 
with infinitely less expence." * 
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h woqU beqvite iMoiMftRit iMtlitlM ol^ciii-Mi 

limits of a work iatended only to exliibit a syatemstic 
iad gelmnd rum Ae priBoqdai of oqoaoqikai 

science, to enter on a detailed investigation of the 
policy of-the vanous xotUrictiong that baye bacQ 
|poiedl on llie fuwdoiu of couiaiw Andf Aiii^ftre, 
in the few observatioiis X am now to ofibc on this suIh 
jecty I sbali driefly confine myialf to an mtnhwiMli 
of those r&^trictions that have for their object to pro*- 
muA9 indiietry and ma^oyMit of |i«tinihr 
countries, by either partially or wholly preventing 
the hnportation of such articles iksam other coonliMS 
as can be prodneed at faome* 

It cannot be doubted that^ if either the wkde or 
any conaademMe poftim of an artide^ m gannd.de> 
mand> be imported irom abroad, the preventiim of 
aneh imponatioii wiU^e att imowdiaiia adnHttagete 
the home producers of the article in question* Bal 
it should always be borne in mind that it is ool-vfitli 
the ittteresia of any patttodar dna diat the l^s» 
lator ought to concern hi msc^ * * 'The circumstance 
itf restrictioiia being adwitageoiiB to a aiogie dun 
is not enough to show that they are expedient : . To 
^atablidi tUs it must also ba dioim that diay m aiU 
vantageous, or at least not injurious^ to the consum- 
et^ or, in other woidi^ tath$fuUic mgemruL If 
restrictions are advaiiDageima to the latter^ they oogk 
to be maintained^ but if they are injurious to themi 
they ought as oarcainfy ti> ba abolUML Oommtf 

Hon is the sole end and purpose of [production ; and 
the interests of the producer ought to be attondad to 
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only so far as may be necessary for promoting the in- 

teresto of ^ erasttiaenu ^. 

We liave riready seen llial M eomitry can possibly | 
employ a greater number of workmen than its capital 
era feed and wmitauo* But it is plain that no v$h 
strictive regulation can of itselfadd one si ngle at om 
to that capital. ItiMj» md indeed bmmbI iieqiiMtly . 
• does, divert a portion of it into channels into which ^^c v'/ 
it would not otherwise have flowed : Thisi bow^vcv^ wJc^^ 
ia its onli/ effecty and the real question for enr conn- (0^^ 
deration is, — whether the artificial direction which is 
thus given to a pordon <tf the national eapital, vou- 
ders it more or less productive than it would have 
been, bad it been left et liberty to seek out ehaoneb 
of employment for itself? 

In discussing this question it maybe obserfed, in the 
jfirst plaee, that erery incKvidQatis constantly exert- 
ing himself to find out the most advantageous mo- 
&ods of employing fait cafntal and tabour. It is tme 
tbat it is his own advantage, and not that of the so- 
ciety, which be has in view ; bat us a society is aothiiq^ 
more than an aggregate eottecHon of hMMmlSt it 
is plain that each, in steadily pursuing his own ag- 
gnrndizenent, is foHomng thai preeise line of -con- 
duct which is most for the public advantage. It is 
a conseqnence of tiiis principle, thajt if no par- 
ticular branches of industry were encouraged more 
than others, those would be preferred which na- 
turally a£forded the greatest facilities for acquiring 
individual fortunes, and, consequently, for increas- 
ing the oqpital of the country. Self'iftterest k the 

I 
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mo9t powerfiil fltimulus thtt can* be applied to eak* 

cite the industry, and to sharpen the intellect and 
ingenuity of man ; aud no proposition can be more 
true than that each individual can, in his local ritu- 
ation, judge better what is advantageous and useful 
for himself than any other person. The states- 
man,** says Dr Smith, " who should attempt to di- 
rect private people in what manner they ought to em- 
ploy their capitals, would not only load himself with 
a most unnecessary attention^ but assume an authority 
which could safely be trusted, not only to no single 
person, but to no council or senate whatever, . and 
which would no where be so dangerous as in the 
hands of a man who had folly and presumptioi 
enough to fancy himself fit to exercise iU" * 

But, in the second place, it is evident, that the 
prevention oi the importation of foreign produce has 
in eflEect the consequence, so justly censured by Dr 
Smith, of dictating to individuals in what manner 
they shall employ their capital and labour. If no 
such preventive regulations existed, no produce 
would ever be raised in one country that it could 
import at a cheaper rate from another. The con- 
duct of the society would then be regulated by 
the same principles that r^ulate the conduct of 
each individual in private life ; and it is the maxim 
of every prudent master of a lamily, not to attempt 
to make at home what it would cost him more to 



* Wealth of Naiionx, II. p. 182. 
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mAe thu to buy. Ewh indtTiduAl waUs himaeir 

of the peculiar productive powers and capacities of 
erary otfa«r indnridBd. Th»teilor» as Dr Smith has 
remarked, does not attempt to make his own shoes, 
but buys them from the shoemak^. The shoemak* 
er, on bis part, does not attempt to make hk own 
clothesy but employs a tailor* And the £u*mer makes 
neither the one nor the other, but exchanges his 
corn and cattle f or the clothes and shoes of these ar- 
tifieers. In all civilised societies^ each individual 
finds it for his advant^ to employ his indus- 
try in some particular business ^ and to exchange a 
part of his peculiar produce for such parts of the pro- 
duce of the industry of others as he may have occa- 
sion for. And it is oertainly no easy matter to dis- 
cover why that conduct which is universally admitted 
to be wise and proper in individuals, should be fool- 
idi and absard in the case of a 8tate,-^hat is, in the 
case of the total number of individuals inhabiting a 
partkular tract of country ! 

It must be remembered that the utmost freedom 
of commerce will not enable foreigners to supply us 
with those commodities that can be as cheaply pro- 
duced here as in other countries. Home producers 
have always great advantages over foreignm* The 
price of their commodities is not enhanced by the 
expence of conveyance from distant countries ; and 
they are intimately and familiarly acquainted with 
the language, laws, fashions, and credit of those with 
whom they deal. A foreigner is deprived of almost 
sH these advantages — advantages with which nothing 
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but the oomptntm cbflipiMii of bis goods 

enisle hioi to contend* But if a foreigner can sup- 
ply ut wkh any artide cheaper than m cad raisa it 
at home, why should we not buy it from him ? Why 
should we not extend the same pcincipie to foreign- 
en we find so eKtiemdy adfantageooa in conduelingf 
our intercourse with our next neighbours ? Though 
our ports were open for the reception of all theconu 
modities of all the commercial nations in the world, 
it is certam no one would puichase any portion of 
them unless he found it for his advantage, — ^that is, 
nokm he obtained the article purchased from the fo* 
reigiMrs by a feat saerifiee than be oould have ob- 
tained it for from his own countrymen. And it 
iaobfiouiytfaat, in aUowing this piirdhase to be luade^ 
or this intercourse to take place, we not only allow 
our own citizens to buy the goods which they want 
in the theapest market, but we also allow them to 
sell their own goods in the dearest market^ or to ex- 
diange them where they get the greatest quantily of 
other produce in their stead. 

It fas been said, ai|d I believe truly, that, had it 
not been for restrictions on importation, several ma* 
Bttfiu^ures that now furnish employment to a consi^ 
derable population, would most jmbaUy never have 
had any existence amongst us. But, while I admit 
diia- statement, I deny that it forms any valid objee- 
tion to the principles now laid down. It is just 
as little for the interest of nations as at individu- 
als to engage indiscriminately in every possible era* 
ployment. The grand principle of the division of 
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labour ought to be equally respected by communi- 
ties 08 by angle families. Every peqple will always 
fnd it Ibr tbeir odmifaiige to addict themselves in 
preference to those branches of industry in which 
diejr faanre a anperiority over others. Foritisbytiiis 
Mans only that they can ever fully avail themselves 
of the peculiar capacities of production givm to each 
particular nation, and that their capital, and the hbour 
of their husbandmen and artizans» can be rendered 
OKMt efficieiit. 

It is most certainly true, that, after a restrictive 
and artSfieiai system has been kng acted upon, its 
abolition must necessarily be productive of consider- 
able ombarrassment and hardship to individuab: And 
for thia reason, no wise, just, and liberal government 
will ever rashly adopt any measure, however ex- 
pedient and proper in itself, that might have the im* 
mediate effect to injure a considerable class of its 
sadbjacts. Bv«ry change in the public economy of iT] 
great nation ought to be cautiously and gradually ef- 
fected* Those who have capital employed in busi- 
msaes, carried on under the protection of a restrictive 
regulation, ought to be afforded a reasonable time, 
and every ^ility, either to withdraw entirely from 
their businesses, or to prepare to withstand the free 
competition of foreigners. But this is all they can I 
justly claim. The fact of our having departed, on 
one or more occasions, from the sound principle of the 
fineodom of industry, can never be alleged as a suffix 
cimt reason why we should obstinately persevere in 
a course of policy which has been ascertained to be 
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most inimical to the public intereflte, or why we 
should refuse to ayail ourselves of the earliest oppor- 
tunity of n^erting to a bettor system. To act on 
such a principle would be to perpetuate the worst 
errors and absurdities, and would be a piooeediiig 
utterly inconsistent with all the eud^ and objects of 
government. 

It is abundantly eertain, too» that the loss and in- 
convenience that must always follow the exchange 
of an exclusive for a liberal commercial system, have 
been very greatly exaggerated. But, whatever might 
be the case in this respect in other countries,'our su- 
periority in the arts is so very great, that only a very 
inconsiderable proportion of our population would be 
driven from the employments -now exercised by them 
by the freest importation of foreign productStjAdmit- 
ting, howei^r, that this measure might have the ef- 
fect to force a few thousand workmen to abandon 
their present employments, it is material to obsei^ 
that equivalent new ones would, in consequence, be 
opened to receive them ; and that the total aggre* 
gate demand for labour would not be in any degite 
diminished by the abolition of the restrictive system. 
Suppose that, under a system of free trade, we im- 
ported a considerable proportion of silks and linens 
now wholly manufactured at home : It is quite cer- 
tain, inasmuch as neither the French nor Germans 
would send us their commodities gratis, that an equi- 
valent amount of British commodities' would have to 
^e sent abroad to pay those we imported from them ; 
And hence it is obvious that such of our artificers 
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as bad previously been engaged in our nlk and 

liDen manufactures, and were thrown out of these 
onploymenta, wonld Jmmediately obtain employ* / 
ment in the manufacture of the products that must 
be exported as equivalents for the foreign silks and 
linens. Should we import ten or twenty miOioiis 
worth of foreign commodities this year more than 
we impcurted last year, it is undeniably certain we 
shall have to export ten or twenty millions worth 
mcxe of our peculiar products to pay them* And, 
therefore, if exportation be a good thing, and the 
most ardent admirers of the restrictive system admit 
it to be such, importaiim must also be a good thing 
— for the two are inseparably and indissolubly con- 
nected ; and to separate them, even in imagination, 
infers a total ignorance of the most obvious princi- 
ples* AU commerce, whether carried on by indivi* 
dnals of the same or of different countries, is found- 
ed on fkjair principle q/' reciprocity. Buying and sell* 
ing are in commerce, what action and reaction are 
in physics, always equal and contrary. If we will not 
buy i'rom others, it is utterly impossible that others 
can buy from us. Every sale infers an equal purchase ; 
and every purchase infers an equal sale. To prohi- 
bit buying is, therefore^ exactly the same thing, in 
effect, as to prohibit selling. No merchant ever did, 
or ever will, export a single bale of goods, if he is 
prevented from importing a greater value in its stiead. 
But it is impossible that he can do this, if the com* 
modities which foreigners have to give as equivalents 
for ours are excluded. In whatever degree, there- 
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Cm, «D mmstrieted foreign trade aig^ lead tie te 

receive commodities from other countries, in the 
wne degiie k would raider those oeimtriee ciiiUMi^ 
ers for our commoditie»-**^miild promete eur mtim- 
futures and extend our trade. So long as we co* 
operate with mtare, we eannot be undenoU by 
others while^ from the reciprocity of commerce, 
every xnereaae id the imduclive powers of kbowr 
which should enable us to consume, or, which is the 
sane thing in a commercial point of view, to fumiah 
an eqawalent for an inereased quantity of fimign 
commodities, would occasion a proportional enlarge- 
meat of the market* It is therefore obvioas^ that 
if, instead of imprudently endeavouring to raise at 
hamo what m^t be more eheaply imported ftma 
abroad, we were to employ our capital and industry^ 
eiichasively^ in those branches in which our insidar 
shmtion, oor ineshauatiUe suppUea of t*oal, and ov 
improved machinery, give us a natural and real, ad* 
tantage^ wo dmld carry oor c qnune f ei al prcnperity 
to a far higher pitch than it has hitherto attained, 
and establish it on a broad and nnassaihible fiianda* 
tian^ 

The arguments thus briefly stated^ to show the 
benefits of commercial freedom, and the impolicy of 
attempting to promote industry at home by laying 
iQstraints on importation fran dbroad, have hem 
repeatedly advanced. The advantages of the free- 
dom of commerce were exhibited, as already stated, 
in a vory striking point of view, by Sir Dudley North, 
nearly one hundred and forty years since ^ and Sir 
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Maiibew Doofaur and the oakbmtod Dtvid Hium 

subsequently illustrated and enforced the same prin* 
and sbow^ tfa/^ ruinoua caD«equeBce» of the 
fririiibitife syatom. But Ihe eomplMe^ orartliioiv of 
ibat system was reserved for Dr Smith; who has 
wimimid and reAilod lb0 wioua aigmorata in fft*> 
ivmr of the restrictions laid on commercial indus- 
try in tte moat aUe and masterly manntr^ an4 
with an amplitude of illustration that leaves nothing 
,to bo desired. Such, however, and so powerful 
were the prejudices in hwwa of the old Bp/bam, and 
<8uch the obstacles opposed to the progress of more 
enlai^ged and libenl qpunonsi tbat» notwithstanding 
Dr Smith's work has been in general circulation for 
about half a centui7» it is only within these very few 
yeaia that staCannen and menAtanta have given a pt^ 
tical assent to its doctrines, and have attempted 
to aot on thMU BaU fortnnsitely» a new eea has 
at length begun — novus sceclorum nascitur ordo ! 
The prindplaa of finse tsade are no longer viewed as 
barren and unprofitable speculations — as the visions of 
theoristfr> dreaming in their closets of public happi- 
ness never to be lediied. They have received the 
sanction of the Parliament of England. To the glory 
of being the first to pnnnulgate and demonstrate the 
truth of this just and beneficent system, we can now 
claim the higher praise, of being the first to give ita 
practioalbearing and real effect It is true^ that mo- 
nopoly is still deeply ingrafted on our c^pmercial 
policy, and that we still allow some most important 
branches of trade to labour under the most oppressive 
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«Bd TeanliiNM VMlraiiits. But it k a grait detl to have 

oommenced the return to a better system ; and to 
have publicly declared our coofictioB, that the fiee» 
dom of coinmer(^e is productive alike of private hap- 
piness and public prosperity. And if/' to usethe 
words of a distinguished statesman, in the long and 
honourable career which is still open to the adversa- 
ries of commereial restrictions, monopoly, and prefia*« 
ence, the same spirit shall animate, the same resolu- 
tion uphold the country and the L^islature — if full 
and uncompromising e£fect be finally given to a sys* 
tern confirmed by experience, and sanctioned by pub- 
He applause, not this age, nor this country alone, wiU 
have reason to bless our exertions. There \& no pe- 
riod so remote, there is no nation so barbarous, in 
vrbich we may not confidently anticipate that these 
successful researches of British philosophy, this aus- 
picioui example of British pdicy, will become, undar 
the favour of Providence, a pure and ample source of 
'oonliBuaUy imcasing hunum hyptnesst*^ P 

MoNfiY.^ — When the division of labour waa first 
mtroduoed, one commodity waa directly bartered for 
another. Those, for example, who had an excess of 
com and were in want of wine, endeavooied to find 
out those who were in the opposite circumstances, 
or who had an excess of wine and wanted .oom, 
and then exchanged the one for the other. It 



♦ lAird Grenville's Speech, at the Dusdution of ike Levant 
Company, 11th February 1825. 
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is obvious, however, that the power of exchang- 
ing, and, ooasequently, of dhridiiig eii^o]rineiiis» 
must liav^ been eonfined ifltMii very narrow limits, 
so long as it was restricted to mere barter. A might 
have bad a aarplua of wine, and B might have been 
anxious to purchase it \ but if B had no commodity 
that A stood in need of, no exchange ooiild take 
place between them. To avoid the inconvenience 
of such situations, every prudent man, in every age 
fsH the world, after the first establishment of the di- 
vision of labour, must naturally, as Dr Smith has ob- 
served, have endeavoured to manage his aibim in 
such a manner, as to have at all times by him, be- 
sides the peculiar* produce of his own industry, a 
certain quantity of some one commodity or another, 
such as he imagined few people would be likely to 
refuse in exchange for the prodnce <rf their mdas- 
try.f 

Now this commodity, whatever it may be, is money. 

An infinite variety of commodities have been used 
as money in . different countries and periods. But 
none can be advantageoosly used as such, unless it 
is possessed of several very peculiar qualities. The 
slightest i^eflection on the purpotes to which money 
is applied, roust, indeed, be sufficient to convince 
any one that it is indispensable, <Mr, at least, exceed- 
ingly desirable, that the commodity selected to serve 
as money in a civilized society should, (1.) be di- 
visible into the smallest pcHtions ; (^.) that it 



• WeaUh ^Naiions, I. p. 34. 
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ghottld admit of being kept ibr m ittdffioile period 

without /det^noratiog I (3.) that it should, bypoe« 
eewi^^ greet value in eotfiU bulk, be eeailjrifiiispoit* 
ed 'p (4.) that one piece of money of a certain denomi- 
«a|joD» fbould elwaye be ^^mmdy equivalent to ^nf 
other piece of money of the mne denomination ; and 
(5,) that its value should be oomparatively steady, 
or aa little nilgeet to variation aa ponble. Withooe 
the ^rsl of these qualities, or the capacity of being 
divided into portkma of enerj diffiarent nmgnitnde 
and value, money, it is evident, would be of almost 
90 .uaeb and could only be eacebaoged far the few 
commoditiei that might happen to be of the same 
value as its indivisiUe portionfi, or as whole multiples of 
tbeni : Without the aMrend; or llie capacity of being 
kept or hoarded without deteriorating, no one would 
chooae to cschange eonmeditka fiir numey* exce|rt 

only when he expected to be able immediately to 
WHEiitchapjj^ thal^ sunney. £og some other camniodity 
he waadenrona to obtain : Withont Che ikht^ of fiu 
eility of transportation, money could not be conve- 
aaentiy used in tranaactiona between placea at any 
considerable distance : Without the fourth^ or perfect 
wneness^ it would be extremely difficuU to appred^ . 
ate the value of different pieces of money : And 
without the Jifth quality, or comparative steadineia 
of value, money could not aerve as a standard tqr 
which to measure the value of other commodities ; 
and no one would be disposed to exchange the pro^ 
duce of bis industry for an article that might shortly 
decline considerably in its power of purchasing. 
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tive steadiness of value, divisibility, durability, faci- 
lity of tnmportatioD, and perfect satnenestt, in the 
precious metals, has, doubtless, formed the irresisti- 
ble reason that haa induced mankind, in every civi- 
Used community, to employ them as money. The 
value of gold and silver is certainly not invariable, 
but, generally speaking, it changes only by slow de« 
grees ; they are divisible into any number of parts, 
and hare the mngular property of being easily re- 
united, by means of fusion, without loss ; they do not 
deteriorate by being kept i and, from their firm and 
eompaot texture, tbey are very di£Eicult to wear. 
Their cost of production, especially of gold, is so con- 
aiderable, that diey poasees great value in small bulk, 
and can, of course, be transported with comparative 
facility; and m ounce of pure gold and silver, taken 
from the mines in any quarter of the world, is pre- 
cisely equal, in point of quality, to an ounce of pure 
gold or ffllver dug from the mines in any other quar- 
ter. No wonder, therefore, when all the qualities 
Mcessary to cmistitute money are possessed in so 
eminent a degree by the precious metals, that they 
have been used as sucb^ in civilized societies, from n 
very remote era. They became nnivenal money,*' 
as M. Turgot has observed, " not in consequence of 
any arbitrary ^reement among men, or of the inter- 
vention of any law, but by the nature and force of 
thii«s.'' 

The greatest drawback attendant on the use of 
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of these metals^ and in the consequent expence they 
occasion ; and theie can be no doobt tlni a dem 

lessen this expence has been one of the chief causes 
that has induced all highly civilized and ccmmeraal 
nations to fabricate a portion of their money of sone 
less valuable material. Of the various substitutes 
that have been resorted to for this purpose, paper ii^ 
in every respect^ the most eligible. By using paper 
instead of gold» we substitute the cheapest in room 
of the most expensive currency ; and enable the so- 
ciety, without loss to any iudividual» to exchange all 
the coins which the use of paper money has render- 
ed superfluous, for raw materials or manufactured 
goods, by the use of which both its wealth and its 
enjoyments are increased. Ever since the introdttc- 
tion of bills of exchange, almost all great commer- 
cial transactkms have been carried on by means of 
paper only. It has also been used to a very great 
extent in the ordinary business of society. And ss 
paper notes of given denominations may be rendered 
exchangeable at the plearare of the hdder, for given 
and unvarying quantities of gold or silver,' tlieir va- 
lue may be maintaiued on a par with the value of 
these metals $ and all injurions fluctuations in the 
value of money may be as effectually avoided, as if 
it consisted wholly of the precious metals. 

We shall afterwards endeavour to unfold the prin- 
. ciples that determine the value of commodities, mip 
consequently, of money, which is nothing whatever 
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but A commodity. And as the observatiou now 

made seem to be sufficient to give such a general 
idea of the nature and functiona of money, as ia no* 
cessary to facilitate the acquisition of a knowledge of 
the principles of Political Economy, the reader is re- 
ferred to the authors who have treated expressly of 
Money, for a further elucidation of the vaiious ques* 
tions connected with it. 



Section III. 

Different Einployments of Capital and Labour — Agriculture, 
MamifactureSj and Commerce, equally advantageous — The 
investment of Capital in different Businesses determined by 
the RatecfPrqfit iMeh thof reepe^vehf,yiM 

In the previous section, it has been shown, thatl 
the increase and diminution of captal is the gnmd 
point on which national prosperity hinges, — that 
if you increase capital, you i nstantl y increase the 
means of supporting and employing additional labour- 
era — ^and that if you diminish capital, you instantly 
take away iT'portion of the comforts and enjayments, 
and perhaps also of the necessaries, of the productive . 
da^Sp and spread poverty and misery throughout 
the land ; and it has also been shown, that the in- 
crease or dimiaution of the rate of profit is the great/ 
cause of the increase or diminution of capital. Now, 
if such be the. case, it seems impossible to resist com- 
ing to the cwchision, .that the. employments, which' 
yield the greatest profit or in which industry is most 
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prodiietive^ «re the inoit advantttgiMNUk ' But Dr 

Smithy Mr Malthus, and most other political econo- 
nitttoy hiife objected to this standard* They alloW 
that if two capitals yield equal profits, the employ- 
ments in which they are engaged are equally benefit 
cM to their pasieuars ; but ttey oentend, that, if 
one of these capitals be employed in agriculture, it 
llrill be productiTeof greater publk idlv«iitage«^t isDot 
difficult, however, to discover that this opinion rests on 
no good foundation ; and to show that the average 
rate of profit is, under all circumstances, the single 
and infallible test by which we are to judge which em- 
ployment is most and which is least advant^eous. 
A capital may be employed in Jour diiierent ways j 
either^ yfrs^ in the productkMi of the tm prodnoe re- 
quired for the use and consumption of the society ; 
or, secondly^ in manufacturing and preparing that 
raw prodnoe for immediate use and cons um p ti on ; or, 
thirdly^ in transporting the raw and manufactured 
products from one place to anotiier according to the 
demand ; or^Jourthly, in dividing particular portions 
of either into such small parcels as suit the conve- 
nience of those who want them. The capitals of all 
those who undertake the improvement or cultivation 
of lands, mines, or fisheries, are emplojred in the first 
of these ways; the capital of all master-manufactur- 
ers is employed m the second ; that of all i^olesald 
merchants in the third ; and that of all retailers in 
the fourth. It is difficult to coweive that a capital 
can be employed in any way wldeh may not be class- 
ed under some one or other of these heads. 

1 
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Ob ihe importatice of tl^ .eoiployment of capital 
im the atqpuntion of nw produce^ aod e^ecially io 
die cultivation of the ^ unnecessary to en* 

laqgeb It is firm tho #oU, inpludiog under that term 
imiies and fisheries^ that the matter of all commodi- 
tiea that eitb^ minUter to our necessities, our com- 
iiirta» or our enjoymontu^ must havo been originally 
derived. The industry which appropriates the raw 
productiona of the earth» 08 they are offered to us by * 
nature, preceded every other. But these spontaneous 
productima are always extiamely limited* And it 
is by agriculture only, that ia, by the united applica- 
tion of immediate labour and of capital^ to the culti* 
vation of the ground, that large supplies of those 
species of raw produce^ which form the principal part 
of tho £iod of am, cm he obtained. It knot quite 
certain that any of the species of grain, as wheat, 
barley, rye^ oats» &e. have ever been discovered grow- 
ing spontaneoiidy. But, although this must origin-' 
ally have been the case^ still the c^^treme scarcity of 
iwh apoDtaneous pKoduetiona in every oountry with 
which we are acquainted, and the labour which it re- 
^lireato niae then io oonsidenMe quantities^ prove 
beyond ell qvestion that it is to agriculture that we 
are almost exclusively indeUed for them. The 
twuition firom the pestotel to the agrioukuiBl mode 
of life is decidedly the most important step in the 
progress of aoeiety. Whwever, indeed^ we compare 
the quantity of food, and of other raw products, ob- 
tafaied iiom a given sur&ce of a well cultivated co^n^ 
try, with tho^e obtained from an equal surfice of an 
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equally fertile couiitry» occupied by hunters (Nr*thiBp* 
herds, the powers of agrieidtuMl indiiitpy in is* 
creasing useful productions appear so striking andex- 
traordinaryt that we cease to fed autprne at the pM» 
ference which has been so early and generally given 
to agriculture over manufactures and commereei 
and are disposed to subscribe without hesitatioii >to 
the panegyric of Cicero when he says, Omnium au^ 
tm rerum es quUm aUqmd aqmrituTs mhil est 
agrictdtura melius^ nihil uberiuSf niJiil dukiu^ nihil 
honunef nihil Ubero dignius.*' 

But are there really any just grounds for this pre- 
ference? ^re not manufiictuies md commene 
equally advantageous as agricdtare ? It k |iUttiit 
that without agriculture we could never possess any 
oonsideraUe supply of the maierialM oat of which 
food and clothes are made ; but is it not equally 
plain, that without a knowledge of the ants by.whieh 
these materials are converted into food and clothes, 
the lai^est supply of them could be of little or no 
service ? The labour of the nriUer vrho grinds dn 
com, and of the baker who bakes it, is equally ne- 
cessary to the prodnetkm of bread, as the Iaboiir.of 
the husbandman who tills the ground. It is the 
busihess of the agriculturist to raise flax and wool 4 
but if the hbour cf the spmmnr and wwver hadmc 
given them utility, and fitted them for being made 
a comfortable dress, they would have been nearly, if 
not entirely Worthless, Without the labour of the 
miner who digs tlie mineral from the bowels of die 
earth, we could not have obtained thevmatter out of 
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splendid articles of furniture have been made ; but 
if we compare tbe ore when 4iig from the iniBe with 
'the ifaiifliied ortieles, weshdl tsertainly be mrmietil 
that the labour of the purifiers and refiners^ of the 
oie» and of the artkte who huTO afterwaitb eoniiM;^ 
ed it to useful purposes, has been quite as ^van- 
tageow as the indoMy of the miner. 

But not only is it eertain- tbat mainiftelnrin^ in^ 
dustry, or that species of inclustry.which'fits and 
adapts the mw produce of nature to our usoi is ra* 
quisite to render its acquisition of any considerable 
undine $ . but it is also oertainy that without manufte- 
turing industry this very raw poduce ceaM fie^ir 
have been obtained in any considerable quantity. 
' The hdHNsr of the mechanic who £dyrioales the plough 
is as efficacious in the production of corn as the la- 
boor of die husbandman who guides, it. But the 
plough-wright, the mill-wright, the smith, and all 
those artisans who prepare tools aqd machines for 
the hnsbandmeOr are really manuAeturers, and diAr 
in no respect whatever from those who are employed 
to gbe utility to -wool and cotton^ exit^ that tiiejr 
work on harder materials. The fixed capital vested 
in tools and machines is the product of the labour^ 
:Ae tool and engine manufacturer ^ and without *the 
aid of this fixed capita, it is iinpossible that agricul- 
tural labour, or that any other sort of labour^ could 
ever have become considerably productive. 
. Distinguer," says the Marquis Ganuer» le 
tnmiil des ouvriers de ragriculture dWec cidtti.*dtt 
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oiirase. Toiite lichesse, dans le sens dans lequel 

pent pas plus |#ss^jr da I'w que i^wtre. Sans 
hat emHBoim wmnkaii^ il ne pml y airar ik.ciiiiie 

consommable, ct par consequeiU; ^poiut de ricliesse. 
Commeut pouimt^ done aanfunar ieun piodyafes 
xespeciifi^ pnsque, a^parant caa iauLwafhtm de 
travail, oa m peut plus coucevoir de ir^iiubla pro- 
dyuiti de pnoduil cwaaiwwaMe efc aqnDit «iie -laiittr 

reelle ? La valeur du bl^ sur pied rtsulte de I'indus- 
tm. dii.imoi«flaiuieur qui saewnUaniy dulMUeiMr fBi 
le a^patoani de la paffle, du iDcuBiar et dn limilaBiger 
qui ie ieowrertiimt successivemeiit en fariae et m 
fauitAont OQaune:cneffteitedbiiFSfBtt(dtt.]afaoi^ 
et du semeun Sans le travail du tissecaodt le lin 
ii'fuMi pas phis Jie drok d'dlva mmpui mi isxmlme 
des ridiesses, que Portie ^u tout autre v^tal iau- 
lile. A quoi {^wsut-il idooc servir 4e jrechercher 
leqoel de* oea deiix g/mm de ftraml ecmiaalMe le 
l^lus a ravauicement de la richesse uatiouale ? N'est- 
m oeoHiie « Vtm diqptttaitfMir.saioir le^teU du 
pied droit ou du pied gaucbe, est plus utile daus 
Taction de marcher ?"* 

Ill £m«i tliei€ k 90t at iMltm aiq^ 



* See page ^ of the Ditoours Preliminaite to the secsond 
editkm ^ the translation of the WeaUh of Natumsj by the 
Marqtds Oa rif lef . l%e Bome passage is in the ilrst edition^ 

published in 1862, . 
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betiveen agricultural and manu^icturing kidustry. It 
as hualroacly^ been- sboim, • vu^ur ttmr to sttfl- 
fOM that the opemtHm» of huslnmAy any thing 
ta the stock of m^ter already ia existence. All that 
oNm em iiof, mA att that he ever does^ is mereljr #9 
give to matter that particular form or shape which 
&9 it for Ui WB^ But k wm eoatonded* by M. 
QUesnay and the French economists^ and their opi- 
ttioBa kwr e in tUa mstaace been espoused by Dci 
SMiAv tint the Mboor ef the Budmndiiiatt' is dbpt' 
matter to our use ia powerfully facilitated by the 
derived' from the v^etatave powers of nature, 
while the labour of the manufacturer has to perform 
every thing itself widiont any sneh eo-operatioft.*-^ 
^ 1^ equal quantity predaetive Mbenr, or espital 
employed in manufaetu reSf says Dr Smithy can 
ever oecaaion so great a lepraductioD as if 16 
employed in agriculture. In manufactures nature 
does KOTHiNG, man does alu ; and the reprodnctioa 
must always be proportioned to the strength of the 
agents that occasion it. The capiud employed in 
agricttitoie, therefore^ not only puts into motion H 
greater quantity of productive labour than any equal 
oapttal emj^oyed in manufaetures* but in proportion, 
too, to the quantity of productive labour which it 
employs, it adds a much ^mter value to the annual 
prodnoed^ the land and kbonr of die eountiy , to the 
real weaUh and revenue of its inh^ibitants. 0/ all 
the wojfs In wkidkmcapiM cm be empUyed, U is 
by far the most advantageous to the socieijf/* ^ 

I . L - rf I. I 

• JVealih oj Nations, II. p. 53. ' 
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This is perhaps the most objectionable passage in 
Uie WenUk ^ Nations ; aod it is radly astonishing 
hm to aente and sagacioiis a reaaonor aa Dr SaiA 
eould have maintained a doctrine so manifeatly erro- 
aaoua. Il is indeed tiiie» that nature powarAdlj 
assists the labour of man in agriculture. The bus* 
pvepam the ground for the aeedi and de* 
posits it there ; but it ii nature that nnftlda Ae 
germ, that feeds and ripens the growing pLintf and 
brings it to a state of maturity. But dees net na* 
ture do as much for us in every other department of 
industry ? The powm of water and of wind, which 
aaove our machinery, support our ships, and impel 
them over the deep, — the pressure of the atmoipherey 
and the.elastieity of steaas, which maUe vs to work 
the most, stupendous engines, are they not the spcm- 
taneoua gifts of nature ? In iiMst, the smgle ttid ez« 
elusive advantage of machinery consists in its having 
enabled us to press the powers of nature into our ser* 
?ice, «id to make them perform the principal part of 
what would otherwise have been wholly the work of 
ma n. { In navigation, for example, is it possible to 
doubt, that the powers of nature — the buoyancy of 
the water, the inipulse of the wind^ and the pobrity 
of the magnet, contribute fully as mudi as the 
hjbour of the sailor to waft our ships from one hemi* 
sphere to another? la bleaching and £mneBt»- 
lion the whole processes are carried on by natuial 
agents. And it-is to the efi^ts of heat in softening 
and melting metals, in preparing our food, and in 
wanning our housesjt that we owe many of our most 
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p^MMM .aiid ewmiimii inikniBMiiki^ aikl tbil time 

oortherB climates have h^n made to afford a comfort* 
abWhdHtatioD^ Sto fiff> hAood, k from bciagtriig 
that nature does much for man in agriculture^ and 
iHKtbing. in mm uf aicto^ lihat the fafit is nearly the 

Thm are bo limits to the bounty of natutel 
in^manufadiuresy but there are limitSt and those not 
lery remote to hm: bounty in ^ricultuiv. The 
greatest possible amount of capital might be expended 
iiii the coDstniction of steam-enginosy or of any otbor 
sort of machinery, and after they had been multiplied 
tp infinity, the last would be as powerful and as effi- 
cienl in saving labour and producing commodities m 
the first. Such, however, is not the case with the 
aoil. Lands of the first qiudity aie qieedily eathanst- 
ed ; and it is impossible to apply capital indefinit;ely 

even to the best soihi» without q^t^iining from it a 
oooslaBtly diminishiug rate of proQt. The rent of 
the landlord is not, as Smith conceived it tQ be, 
the leeompme of itie vmrk of nature remaining, at« 
ter all that part of the product is deducted which 
ean, he regard^ a^ the recompense of the work qfj 
man ! But it is, as we dudl hereirfter show, the ex* 
eesa of produce obtained from the best soils in culti- 
?atioii, over Aat whieh is obtainedjGram the worst~ 
it ill a cwsequence not of the increase, but of the di- 
of th# productive power of the labour em; 
f^yed in agriculture. 

But if the giving utility to matter b^> as it ];eaUy 
is, the single and eiohisive object of every species of 
D^uctiye in^u^try, it is plain that the papital and 
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htoin* ^ifkieii is emplbyed m ^trjihg comflMiMeir 

from where they are produced to where they are to^ 
be eonsnmed; luid in dividHig them into unmite potu 
tions, so as to fit the wants of the consumers, is real^ 
ly 88. productive as either agiieiiUttite er tnMi^to^ 
tures. The labour of the miner gives litflity MH^ 
ter — to coal for example — bringing it from the 
bowels of the esa&i to its surftoe ; btt tlie IftbMr ef 
the merchant, or carrier, who transports this coal 
fimn the mine whence it has been dug to Ae cky, or 
place where it is to be burned, gives it a further, and 
peri^aps a more considerable value. We do not owe 
our fires exclusively to the nimen or excllisHelf tl^ 
the coal merchant. They are the result of the con- 
jmnC operations ofboth, and dso of the dpMrtiomief 
all those who have furnished them with the tools and 
implements used in their respective emplojrmentt. • 
Not only, however, is it necessary that commodi- 
ties should be brought from where they are produced 
to where tliey are to lie consumed, but it is also tte^ 
cessary that they should be divided into such small 
tad convenient portions, that each individual maf 
have it in his power to purchase the precise quantity 
of them he is desirous of obtaining. If/' says 
Dr Smith, there was no «dth trade as a butelier, 
every man would be obliged to purchase a whole OK 
dr a whole sheep at a time. ThiiB would' ffmMtfy 
be inconvenient to the rich, and much more so to 
the poor. If a poor workman Was obliged to pur- 
chase a month's, or six months' provisions at a time, 
a great part of the stock which he employs as a cfr-' 
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ture of hiB ihop, and which 3rields him a revenue, he 
would be forced to place in that part of hia atock 
fhUkt m ftaerred fiir imsie^iae eeninMiptioiiy and 
yrhich yiekb him no rereniie. Nothing can be mgre , 
eoNwnieiit <br aiicb speiaoD than to be able to pur- 
chase his subsistence £rom day to day, or even from 
hour to hoiur^ aa he wants it. He is thereby en* 
aUed to employ almost his whole stock as a capital. 
He is thus enabled to furnish work to a greater va* 
hie^ and the proftl wbiob he makes by it in this way 
much more than compensates the additional price 
IfvlHcb tile labour of the retailer gi«ca to the goods. 
The prejudices of some poBtical writers against shop- 
keepers and tradesmen are altogether without foun- 
dation* So ftr is it ifom being fleeesaary, either to 
tax themf or to restrict their numbers, that they can 
Mwar be awlliplied ao as to hart ihe prirfie in^ 
terests, though tbey may so as to hurt their own in- 
diiidttal interests. The ^piantity of groeery gooda» 
for example, which ran be sold in a particular town, 
ia limited by the demand of that town and its neigh- 
bouhood. Tlie capital, therefiNre, which can be ad- 
vantageously employed in the grocery trade, cannot 
exeaed the espital refuted to pordiase and leCail 
tbiese goods. If this capital is divided between two 
diffiurent grocmii their competition will obviously 
tend to make iMith of <liem soli dmsper Ifan if it 
were in the hands of one only ^ and if it were di- 
vided among twenty, their competition would be 
just so much the greater, and the chance of their 
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comhiniiig together ia order to raiae 4hie prise jiufc 
80 iMidi the kfls. Hieir conpeliljoii might, per- 
haps, ruin some of themselves ^ but to take care of 
this is thehMWis of the parties conoasBedy and it 
mtj safely be trusted to their discretion. It can 
nover hurt either the ecwsumer or the imduosr ^ 
m the contrary, it must tend to make the retailers 
both sell cheaper and buy dearer^ than if the .whole 
tnde was Bumopoliaed by ojneor two persons. Some 
of them, perliaps, may occasionally decoy a weak 
ettstflflHser to buy what he has no oceasien £»r. This 
evil, is, however, of too little importance to deserve 
the puhlie att en tio n^ nor would it neoessariiy be pee* 
vented by restrietmg their nuadier/'* 
. Thus it af^pears, that all the modes in which qtaif 
sal can. be employed in productive industry, or, in 
other words, that the raising of raw produce, the £if 

shioniiig of that raw produce alter it is mimd into nee* 

fill and desirable articles, the carrying of the raw and 
manufactured products from one place to anothei^ 
and ths retailing of them m such prntions as may 
suit the public demand, are equaUj^ advantageous.: 
that is» the cental and hibour employed in any cue 
of these departments contributes equally with the ca- 
pital and k^ur employed in the othersi.to increass 
the mass of neeessstries, conveniencies, and luxuries. 
Without a previous supply of raw produee;, we couU 
baVe no. manuftctuies ; and without manufiictuia 
4nd commercial industry^ the greater part of this raw 

• IVcaltk q/' Nations, IL ji. 
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produce wodd be entirely worthless, and eoidd nei- 
ther satisfy our wants nor contribute to our comforts* 
Minofaeturera Md ineidittrtB are to the hedy polilie 
what the digestive powers are to the human body. 
We could not exiit vrithout food $ but tbo laigeat 



machinery, by which nature adapts this food to oux. 
voBf and huNNrporates it with out body, ia vitiated and 
deranged. Nothing* therefore, can be more silly and 
ehtldiah than Ae eatiaaMtes that are ao frequently pot 
forth of the comparative advantages of agricultural, 
manufiuituring, and commercial industry. They are 
ail intimately and indiasoluUy eonaeeted, and depend 
vpon, and grow out of each other. Land aiuT^ 
tnkle/' to borrow tke just and foroMe onpveanonaof 
Sir Josiah Child, are twins, and lu^ve always, and 
efer wli^ wasf mi xmie togeAer. It eaanot bo itt 

with trade but lands will fall, nor ill with lands but 
trade will feel it*'' This reasoning cannot be oontro* 
vorted ; and on its authority, we are entitlod to eon* 
demn every attempt to exalt one species of industry, 
by giving it &ctitiotts advantages at the oxpence of 
the rest, as being alike impolitic and pernicious. 
No preference has ever been given, or can be given, 
to agriculturists over manufiM^urars and merchants, 
or to manufacturers and merchants over agriculture 
ists, widumt oeeasioning the most extensivdy rutn- 
ous consequences. Men ought, in every instance, to 
be allowed to follow their own indinations in the enw 
ployment of their stock and industry. Where in- 
dustry is free, the interest of individuals can never be 
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opposed to the inleMto of thc^ paUie. Win 
succeed be^ in increasing mr cmn wealth, m mu A 
ae o g iau r i ty alio %aeeced itt m uu w ip g thti t mUk 



' TUb toutalftl dependence of di0 diffitmt 
of indttstry on each other, and the necessity of their 
co-operaftioQ to enable mankind to make any cona^ 
denMe pt^iM m ciinliMtioni IutpO' toen aUy iUa»* 
trated in one of the early nUttben of the Edinburgk 
Mm^. 'ai may safely be otNtokidedtdMtaKthM 
occupations which tend to supply the necessary wantSy 
or to multiply Ae oomlbftB aad pleaanies of hnaft 
Nfe, are equally productive, in the atriet ieim of the 
word* aad tend to augment the ituia of humaa riches^ 
Miowwiig, by riohes^ all tlMm Afa^wldoh M 
sary, or convenient, or delightful to man* The pro» 
gMa of flooitty has bedn piodaelhre of a eniiplotea»* 
paratiofl of employments originally united. At first, 
every man profided^ aa weU as he oould, for hia.ne- 
oeflMtiefii oi freR-as his fileamvas, mAtaaraSniBmBMbh 
as well as all his enjoyments. By degrees a divisim 
of these eara was introdaeed } the subsisleiiea of tbe 
community became the province of one class, its com- 
forts of another, and ita gratifieationa of a third* 
The dfAi^nt operations subservient to the attain- 
ment of each of these objects were then entrusted tm 
diflferait batids ; aoid the univaml eatabUsbniont of 
barter connected the whole of these divisions and 
srtidtviaioiis together-^-^nabled one man tonMuitifiiew 
ture for all, without danger of starving by not plough- 
ing or hunting, and another to plough or hunt for 




state of which we are subjects* 
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jEM)t manufacturing. It has thus become as inipos- 

(he imiiiiHiiiityy as ll woidi he to mj^dbUk of the 

mii|]rMrori(inen mpkiyed in the manufaqtwre .of pins 

pcoduc^ the crop. AU t\m bwM^es of m&fnl iia^ 

fl^^^l^i ^^1^ ^Jlj^^ 

parts of each branch co-operate to its particular ob- 
^Vfm say (hat the fain^a: fiseds the communi- 
tij, W pvodnfOB att tlio i«w malcriala whieli tte 
<»t^r classy lyork upon, we anawer^ that unless time 
imim (sikmm woiked 19 the raur laoteiidif wd mip- 

pUed the faimer's necessities, he would be forced to 
{^tfpt purt it£ hit labptir (0 this em^lnyineiil^ jvhilat he 
ioBced odMB Ao assist in raisiiig rm produce* In 
j»iKih .a /empiicistied .QfStmj it is clear that ^ labour 
Im dtts sane tffiwli ^oid equcJly iaoneaaae the.whale 
iqd^ of wealth* Nor can any attempt be more vain 
ikM theirs who would define die particular {HMEtsof 
the machine that produce the motion, which is ne- 
^^mxHj (|be j%eult of the wkoie powers coaUmedt 
and depends 00 eeeh particol^r one .the miitaa% 
ironnected members^'^ * 

Much has been said respecting the extraordina^ 
mortality of large manufacturing establishments. The 
ready communication of contagion where people are 
crowded tt^her — ^the want of sufficient ventiktion 
^-^e co^finepoyent of chi|dren*--4tod the positive 



* Vol. IV. p. 302. 
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'hddtliiiiMi of SOII10 pttticttlflflr pFOOCiioOf sif^'^litsiAiiL 

stances from which most writers have been led to in- 
fo that the mortality in niiiiiiiacturiDg ckrei mM 
her ttiiusf»lly great, without giving ttiemselves the 
trouble to inquire whether the 6ct really wa3 so. 
•The tetorns tinder the population aett hAf6 aImNm 
the fallacy of these opinions. The proportion of ma- 
nufactmen to the whd^ poptdation of Grteat^* 
tain was vastly greater in 1810 and 1820 than in 
1780 ^ and yet, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
Increase of What we have been in this' habit t of 
considering unhealthy employments, the average 
mortality in England and Wales in 1810 ifM' oiiAy 
one in every 52, and in 1820 Only one in every 
56 of the existing popuUition, wh^ieas in 1780 
it was one in every 40 ! The diminution of morta- 
lity has been going on gradually since 1750^ and 
haa donbtlesB heen wing partly to the greMr 
'prevalence of cleanliness and sobriety among th^ 
poor, and the inprovaments that have been madfe 
in their diet, dress, and houses, partly to the 
drainage of bogs and marshes, * and partly, and since 
1800 chi^y, perhaps, to the diseovtsries ill niedical 
science, and the extirpation of the small-pox. f Bat 



* The effect «f maisheB in inereaaing mortality is stili 
strongly felt in the fenny counties of Lincoln^ Cambridge^ &c. 
Sec Milne on Annuities, II. p. 453. 

' t The dysentery, f<iniierly so very £ita], has mm iifamnt di«q[k 
peaved. Heberd«i on (he Incretut md Decrmue afDuetuu, 
p. 34. 
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nesBy there is abundant evidence to show that thejr 
have not been counteiacted by the extemioa of ma- 
unfa e Uu P W ; On di»eqptnnry, the herithtniwi of the 
inhabitants of cities and towns, where manufactures 
m almQit.eKchi8ivdiy carried on, has incieaaed in m 
much gieater proportion than the heallliiness oF the 
inhahitants of the i^pricultural districts. In Man*« 
diestar, £at exmsfkf where the average moitaUty in 
1770 was one in 28,^ it is now reduced to less than 
one in 4S ; and a simihir uoqiroveBsent has takan 
place in Glasgow, Paisley, and all the other large 
manufacturing towns. It is certain, too, that much 
of this 4hnimition: of mortality is a directf and 
not an indirect oonsequence of the improvement 
and diiBiBion of manufiu^uiea. Every one lauMPS 
of what vast importance it is to health that the 
poor should have the means of providing them- 
selves wA. oonfortaUe dothes at a dhiap nUe* 
And this is one of the many advantages which itom 
provements in mannfeoturiiig indntry dways bring 
along with them. The reduction in the price of 
eolteii goods onlyt occanoned by the gieater.ftaility 
widi which they are now prodooed, has enabled 
the poorest individuals to clothe themselves in a 
wanD» dean, and degant dress; and has thus been 
productive of an increase of comfort and enjoyment, 
c£ which it is eztfemdy ^fficult for us, who haVe so 

I ' II 111 

' * Dr Peieiv«rt Observalkns on the Slate of the Population 
in Manchester, p. 4. 
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\ana aXUfiriflBOfid il& bellfifisti #flfeflik to tbA 

• 

The eflbet of the extreme subdivision of kbour in 
MMmfiirtiiii ing oflttihliflhnifnti^ th# ezekHM jite 

lantion which it requires a workman to bestow on one 
ugk opmUoii, has boea s uppo se d to esevt^i mumt 
^penamoM influeiloe im his mntti AceitkiB. Thm 
genias of the master is said to be cultivated, but that 
cf tbi swsimnm to be cmnfatiuwd , tx) perpetMd mt» 
gleet. Most mechanical aits, we are told, succeed 
best ttiidor <ii lelal supfMreasion of teiitiB iTO t and roiai 
son. A hMt of moraig the hand or the foot is said 
to be iadependeat of either ; and the wori^shop has 
Wen ingeiAwslyco m p e w d to 4BI engine^ the paytarf 
which are men ! ^ Dr Smith who has given, so ad« 
SMiable on exposition of the bonefite wUoh BKktsf 
has derived from the division of labour, has notwith^ 
Standing concurred with the popular pi^udicea on 
this subject ; andhasgoBesefiuraatoaffintt thatoom* 
slant application to one particular occupation in a 
kufge mennftetory, M neeamarily lenders the wuak^ 
man as stupid and ignorant as it is possible to make 
ahmmmbek^" Nothing'eanbemore.ni^prveUona^ 
My inoomet than then ivpresentations. Instead of 
I its being true that the workmen employed in Ufanu* 
iertBxuig estabtwhieenls ere less intelligent and, acute 
than those employed in agricukuce» the £icti&di&- 
tindly and completeiy the lefene.. The Snsanm^ 
and other mechanics of Glasgow, Manchester, and 

* Ferguson on Civil Society, p. 303. 
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nuHTp gfiMMTtl and ot 
Mided mfynMA&a thim is posmwd by tbe.agriettl* 
tural laboioen of any couaty. in the empire4 And 
tlM0 it* ifBsUy filMit « mace w^rejudiQad inquiry iiitlii 
the subject would have led us to anticipate. . Xhe 
TMififiili fiftfftti>ttonaf in which the huahiiMbiMi is 
made successively to engaf^, their constant liability 
to be affected by so variable a power as the wealbeirt: 
and the perpetual change in the appeariMa of jkhe 
olyects which daily meet his eyes> and \vith which he 
la oDnveraant, oacaipy hia ajttei|tion».aad ren^ bin 

a stranger to that ennui and desire for extrinsic and 
adventitious excitement wihicb must e^er be felt.b|i 
Aose who/atfe oomtantly engaged ia bumiahing tb^ 
point of a pm, or in perfonniv^g t)^e same, endless 
loiiliiia of ppsciielj^jnmikv of^ Thk wat of 

excitement cannot, however, be so cheaply or effeCr 
tttaUy gi^atified in any other wi^ aa it may be byicmlt 
tivating — ^that is, by sAmukUmg the mentid poWero« 
The generality of workmen have no time for dissipa- 
tion; and if they had» the wages pf labouir m eU oU 
settled and den^sely peopled countries are too low« 
and the propensity to sefse and accumnbte too pow* 
erful, to permit any very large proportion of them - 
seeking to divert themselves by indulging in riot and 
exeess. They are thus driven toseek fcMr reeiestioii 
in mental excitement ; and the ciircumstaiices under 
whkh they are pkeed effiwd them every possible fa- 
cility for amusing and diverting themselves in this 
manner* By working together, they have constant 

L 
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small individual contribution enaUes thexQ f» Kskkth^ 
a lalge aa|^y 4)f aewap^m and of the obett]^ diM 
«£ .peribdioal publieatidfia^ Bttt %lMli¥ifr dM^tiM 
of opinion may exist i^i§ftpectiiig the cauHCg thjetv can 
ke M4oabt of the Ibct^ tiM the ititielUgMOe Of ^ 
worktnen employed in manufactures has increased 
«MN»daig as thw numberB hate iHdrenied^ 4aiA ii 
Uieir employments have been more atid mere subdi- 
videfL There is no ground for suj^sing that they 
mm tmn Im intelligent than tll9 agrieullmrbld; but, 
#liatev^ may have been the case formerly^ iio dne will 
nM yreMMtb idbm that they tne inferior to tlii^ 
in intellectual acquirements, or that they are mere 
ataelMeswMumt sentiment or rea8(m# JSiveiiMr Malr 
' thus> whose leanings are all <m the side of agri^It^re, 
has justly atid eloquenUy observed, ^at Most of 
the oflbiMs of ANHrafiketttrea and commence ob the ge^ 

iMUNd state of society are in the highest degree bene- 
Mak liny infiise Aedi life and activity iato dl 
ehteses of the state, afltord opportunity for the inferior 
ovdera to ri^e by personal fiierit. and e^eeitiony and 
ifAm»]m tte hij^r otde]« to depend ftr di^itictton 
upon OtbH* grounds than mere rank and riches. 
'Tb^ «Mite bventioQ ; 4elM«ottrage acionee and the 
useful atts ; spread intelligence and spirit j inspire a 
for oeaveniences and oomfettt amot^ the la- 
1lOi]daig th^M ; aind) above all, give a new and hap- 
pier structui^ to society, by increasing the pmpor- 
HtMl the mid(ffe ^stes^^^-^ body on whMi the 
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Kbertj, public spirit, and good governmeiit of every 
countcy muit maiily depend.'^ * 

Thns^ then, we amve^ by a ^fitreiil fouitf tl Ae 
same result we have already endeavoured to eslaUiab. 
TlwioeaUiiigeidiabk paa^ 
era fames — will always induce capitalists to employ 
their ctocksiii those bmnefaer of induitrjr which: yidd^ 
all things considered^ the kighesf rate of profit 
Amd it is clear to demonstratioo^. that those empLof*- 
mettte which yield the highest {mfita aie ahvaye 
those in which it is most for the public interest that 
eniMtal should be invested. The pcefits of a par& 
cular branch of industry are rarely raised except by 
an iacveased demand for its produce^ Sbould the 
demanid far cottons inereaie, them would heait hi^ 
creased competition for them ^ and as their price 
wwild, in coMequence, be aogmeBtedt the mannfiKb 
turers would obtain comparatively high profits. But 
the rate of profit in diffinrent enqdoyments has ani^ 
tural tendency to equality ; and it can never, when 
monopolies do not intetpose, continue either peni^ 
nently higher or lower in ene than in the rest* As 
soon, therefore, as the rise in the price of cottons 
had taken ]ihce» additional capital would bqpn te be 
employed in their production. The manufacturers 
engaged in the cotton trade would endeavour to berw 
row additional capital^ and the capitalists who wm 
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If conlraet their bnsbetses, and transfer a portion of 



Observaiions on the Effects of the Corn Laws, p. 29. 
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tbdr stock to where it would yield thoit a iai^.iae- 
tum. The equilibrium of profit would thus be again 
reftorad* For the addkioml oq^tal enfloyod in the 
production of cottons, by proportioning their supply 
to the increased demand, would in£EiUibiy laeduce 
their priee to its proper levri. Siidi is themodein 
which the interests of individuals are, in every case, 
rendered subsernent to those of the public. . High 
profits attract capital ; but high profits in particular 
bunnesset are the eSect of high prices ^ and these 
are always reduced, and tibe commodities brought 
within the command of a greater number of purchas- 
ers, as soon as additional capital has been employed 
in their production. It is clear, therefore, that that 
empbyment of capital is the best whsdi yields .the 
greatest profit ; and hence, if two capitals yield equal 
profits^ it is a plain proof that the departments of in- 
dustry in which they are respectiipely invested, how- 
ever much they may differ in many respects, are 
equally beneficial to the country. Nothing can be 
more nugatory than to apprehend that the utmost 
fieedom of industry can ever be a means of attract- 
ing capital to a comparatively disadvantageous em- 
ployment. If capital flows to manufactures or comr 
merce rather than to agriculture, it can only be be- 
cause it has been found to yield larger profits to Uie 
individual, and consequently to the state. 

Having thus endeavoured to unfold the circum- 
stancea most fiivourable for the production of wealth, 
the natural order of our sulject would lead us, in 
the oext place, to investigate the circumstances which 
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detemme the incretse of population. But, before 
entering on this inquiry, I shall endeavour to vindi- 
eile the dfictruwsalraidy laid down fioni aomeobjec 
tions that have been stated against them, by showing, 
that the esduBQOii and impfovement of machtQery is 
always advantageous to the laboureri aud that it is not 
the cause of gbits^ 

Section IV. 

Improvements in Machinery simitar in their Effects to Improve^ 
ments in the Skill and Dexterity of the Labonrer^Do not 

occasion a Glut of CommoditieS'-^Sometimes force Work-^ 
men to change their Employments, but hope no tendency to 
lessen the elective dfma^djbr Labour^Case supposed by 
Mr Bicardo, with respect to Machinery, possible, but ev- 
ceedi/igly unlikefy ever to occur^True Cause Gluts. 

Before proceeding to exaipine the various bad con* 
sequences that have been supposed to result from the 
indefinite extension and improvement of machinery, 
it may be observed, that the same consequences would 
equally result from the continued fanprovement of 
the skill and industry of the labourer. If the 
construction of a machine ^kat would manuftcture 
two pairs of stockings for the same expence that 
had previondy been required to manufacture one 
pair, be under any circumstances injurious to the 
labourer, the injury would be equal were ,the 
jame thing aecomplished by incre«ed dexterity and 
skill on the part of the knitters^ — if, for example, 
the females who have beei^ in the habit of knitting 
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twoor tTiree pairs of stockings Iti the Mek, skouU 
in fature be able to knit feur or six jnks. There is 
obfjously no iffiflerenee itt tbese mm* And if ilnt 
demand for gtod^ings was already sufficiently sujqpfr 
edr M. fiSsmotidi eoidd not, mttimDAf witli 4lia 
principles he has advanced, * hesitate about con- 
demning such an improvement as a vary great evil^ 
as a means of throwing half the people engaged 
in the stocking manufacture out of employment. 
|The question respecting the improvement of machi- 
nery is« therefore^ at bottom, the same with the 
question leapeeting the io^itivemeiit -of the seiene^ 
skiliy and industry of the labourer. The prin- 
ciples which regulate our deckion in the me ease^ 

.. must also regulate it in the other. If it be advanta- 
geous that the skill of the labourer should be indefi- 
nitely extended — ^that he should be enabled to pro- 
duce a vastly greater quantity of comoioduies with 
tlie aanCt or « idss» qwuitity of labour, it muat also 
be advantageous that he should avail himself of the 
assistance of such machines as may most effi^etuali^ 

I assist him im bringing about thett ramll* 

In order the better to appreciate the effects result- 

] ingeidrnfiiomtheinciiaueduiaiMal aluU.^ 
rity of the labourer, or from an improvement in the 

^JbQols or machines used by hin^ let us auf^pose thil 

i the prodnctive povneis of induMary ate unitermtUg 
auginentedy and that the workmen engaged in every 
dtffisrent employmeiit eaui irith the aame emettim^ 

* Nwvea«x Principes, Tome II. p. 318. 
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fre9^ : 1$ it not evid^i)^ tl^a|; this incrfSi^ %Uijiy 

-MM 9ilr 4^ 4miib9^ n*^^ muMi i¥m b» fib)^ ap wm^- 

hotum lien paiiy^ Siitjis^ i^m\m]^9mm^ ^i^uld 

. try, he would be able to obtaia ten times the quantiity 

>Mliitry tbm eircumstenced, every workman. wo|4d 

km^ j^ great qiwUity of Jii^ owu yy^^ck. jt^ ^i^Qse C)f, 

wprkman would be ia the sa^Q^ situation, each would 

rifiantity, mr$ viiat com^s to thie mo^ thiog, for the 
:«sice .q£ » grc^t iqimtitjf tkm pf Pth^?^- T)^e 
jMuiaiimai nfaAM wkit myHd be b^ppy iiii idie le^p- 
to^. AU tbe necess^i^a ^u^uries, a^d f<W^^- 

It mmjf however, be asked, would the 4^nmd be[ 

BlitiiffifTnt' lo tike fltf * Abia .inflBtMmflii aiiAiitilir at* eoiB« 

w^^^^^^^^m^'^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ rwvv^^^ r^^^%^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ •^^W«f 

I— ikiw JWWouH thar exeenive iwojiliipti^tiw aot 
jmm^msAk « glut of tb&jaarbet, aftApipiy^llipiF j^ie 
-afe ft Ittwor fffictt thMi ««pU Jbp .requin^^ <P l^»y 
.-enen thediminiabed cost of .their prodilQtiw ? JB^t it 
>t> mfc^ n iii nny, .kjCBodar to jwiito' jp AiqiWiP jn 
.jpjojfnttine powers of labour advantageous to society, 
that these powers should always fiiUy jp^rtp^. 
if 4!he laboQBir^s ofMrnand w» ihe jn^ppiwies 
«kI icoiplbrts lof life w^se jsnddonly raised tp teu 
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timlBi ite ftt i Mwi it ankNiilt, bb eoanimptidii' M iidi 

as his savings would doubtless be very greatly in- 
creased $ but k ia dot at all likely that he moild 
continue to exert his full powers. In such a state 
of society workmea would not be ei^piged twetre w 
fcynrteen %oun a day in hoard Uiiottp> imp ii^d eMid- 
ren be immured from, iimr tenderest years in a cot- 
tonnaiiil. The labonrer would then be ^aUe^ «rkb^ 
out endangering bis means of subsistence, to devote 
a grater portion of bis time to amusement, and 
to the cultivation of his mind. It is only where 
the productive powers of industry are comparatively 
fechle — ^wfaere -suppliea of food haw to bo- drawn 
from soils of the fourth or fifth degree of fertility — 
andwfa^re thepopulatiottis in exeesd^thatworloMn am 
compelled to make these excessive exertions. High 

[ wages are only advantageous because- of th^ incisaasiid 
cemforts Aey bring along witb lliim ; snd of thMs, 
an addition to the time which may be devoted to pur- 

^^poses of aoriisement) is certainly not one of theieM. 
\VTierever wages are high, and little subject to fluc- 
tuation, the labourers are found to be active^ inteW-i 
gent, and industrious^ Bwt they do not prosecute 
their employments with the same intensity as. those 
who' are ebiiged> by tbe presanra of the leveraat ne- 
cessity^ to strain every nerve to the utmost* They 
are enlMed to '4^|oy -tikehr interab.of eaae and re- 

; laxation ; and they would be censurable if tbey dul 
&ajoy them. • 
Suppose, boweffer, that the prodoctive powers, of 
industry are increased ten times ^ nay, suppose they 
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we-iiiireiied Ion ihouMtid tuM8» and dMt thef «fe 

esert^ to the utmost, still it is easy to see thtjr could 
«Mt anama my haling glut of the nunrket. It b 
true, that those individuals who are most iudustri- 
#a$ iriiay produca coinmodilies which those who are 
less industrious — who preAr iniMence to ^certmi 
— may not have the means of purchpsiDg, or for 
whieh 'they tbay Mt be able to ftmnah an efuim* 
4cni. But the glut arising f rom such a contingency 



reetly toxMuisume the produce of his labour himself. 
Mito exehaBge itibr eoefa commodiliea as be wiAes 
to obtain from others* If he does the last-- if he 
ppwhKPf* ffflnmii ffd it igf i and eftn tfaein in eaiGhaBip 
to others who are unable to furnish him with those 
he is desirous of obtainiugf he is guilty of a miseaU • 
ottla^n~lie should either have aflbred them in ex- 
^^lange to others,, or he should have applied himself 
proAit»Ae cmmodiiies he mmiedr: And 
if government do not interfere to relieve him from 
the oensequeneea ef his error, he will, if he camot 
attain his object by the interventien of an exchange, 
iaaiBediately set about changing his employment, 
mul vfill tpiodeee such eemmodities only es he j 
means to consume* It is clear, therefore, that 
/w mnioenmlfy inoieased faoilfty of pnduetMm, can { 
never be the cause of a permanent overloading of 
the .market* Suppose that the amount of ciqiiti^ 
and industry, engaged in every different employ- 
ment in this country, is adjusted according to the 
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nffiiitfiiil dflDHBd* and ftiut tbfff flVfi nM niriiiinr 

the same net profit , if the productive powien 
of labom- mre universally incr«w«ftil, .tiift wmww 
ditiei prodatsd wodd all frawm tih»(iwit>^inlrt<nn 
to e0ch other. I>ouble oi* triple the qiMiitity of 
M» iOWMMditgr wiwid ha gnwl far liaiiMe or tgjpte 

the quantity of every other coiumodity. There 
wolikl be. a gmeral augmemlaliM «if iJm weakh ^ 
the society ; but there would <be no eioceaB of .con- 
modkifis in the macket ; theincreaaed^equi^enla^io 
the one lide hnng preeiBely liaTi— inJ tko imnwi 
ed equivalents oa the other. But if^. while one idbos 
of proihTOra warn indmiliiaiiM^ aaotiier daw Aoae io 

be idle, tliere would undoubtedly be a temporary ex- 
oait. It ia elear, iioweiDec» .Ibaft this exooiijnias 



' entirely firaoi tie d^fickml fmimcAm ^ Ate idle 
datt. It ia not a oen^quence of produetuiB be- 
ing too aauek incnMd, Jait •of ito bting tea iit- 

tie increased. Increase it more-^make the idle 
jdass .^vaUy pnodnolive nifeb .t^.«bheif» .aid:iiiiD 
tbey vrill be able to fvniish than >witii equivalents for 
their ioommoditiesy and the surplus will imuediateliF 

^disappeac. It isM^aiii that Mr MritlMu -atleDip^ 
to meet this reasoning by supposing the fTiiattfTr of 
an anestt^ioM^iafi io €afMam^ /Theve ia noMckan- 

' disposition in auy country in the world ;-^not emeo 
anMesieo* to which Mr MalthaM jhaa \«periaMf w^bi" 

I red.* The indisposition ia not consume, but to 

' produce. In iMexico, as elsewkiepe, naime ia entit- 




Principles of Political Economy, p. 98S. 
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led to cwBMBW Ae fto A wU €f rtie ii^ 

unless he ittmiidiet tiiem wkh m eqiuvafeiiiif bat 
^ Mencw prefen ihwhileaoa to fnCifiefttin 
which the commodities he might procure by meaiis 

Ui khonr Would «ffi»d Jmd4 Mr Udtbmlms 
mistaken this indisposition to produce, for an iodis- 
ywitioii to iCf snme^ and h«B| in^iopseqiifiocey hoen 
M to deojr the propoiiftion^ ftbib «Adire denund 
4fepends upon production. 

Mr MuMrn 4iat >u«iy flMed» Ite the deawiid 
for a commodity depends on the will combined with 
-Ae jKmwr to fiimhMe k 4het ia^ oa the powr to 
fiiraish M eqwraleilt SoBt k* flM when did any one 
hear of a want of will to purehase oonunoditiea ? 
if the vfiUl afame oouU proewe the Meenariei nd 
luxuries of life, every beggar would become as rich 
«i CmriM, and ihe aarkat muld coMtantly be 

derstocked with commodities. The power to pur- 
«haaB;ia die seal 4ttd the dewrinraliiMni. It is 
the iaeapacitf of ftumishiDg eqoifalentt foi^ the^pre* 
duets they iwiah to obtain, that involves so many 
' vKtmM moA in e t e hedw eBa^ The ntM^ thn, that 
this capacity is inci^eased^ that is, the more iudustri- 
am 'tmtnf individml becDiues, aad the mene the 
ciUty of production is increased, the more will the 
.condition of society be kapsmod* 

hi m ^Mle trisumaryte auppose 4hat a deficieney of 
foreign demand for the produetSHof industry ican ever 
he teoeasioMd ^bgr «i incime of prediKfeive power. 
Such want of demand, when it does occur, must pro- 
ceed £0001 ene or other •ef the fioilowing oaiaws it 
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muftt either be a coofleqaenee.tf the tmapt aih fely 

high price of our commodities, or of the restrictions 
whidi have been impoaBd on the importition of Bvi- 
tish goods into foreign countries, and on the importa- 
tion of fimign foods into Britain. NoWyitisebv^ 
oQf that» if the ftUh^off ni the tSmga, demand pro- 
eeeds from the first of these causes, it must have been 
(finitely inffmned had the eoit jef produfltiim eonta» 
nued undiminished. If, notwithstanding all the coi^ 
tvifances of onr Arkwrightt and Wattt» to mm la- 
bour and expence in the production of commodities, 
we are still in danger of being undersold by fon^pi- 
ers, it is certain tiiat, widiout these eoirtrivances, 
we should not have been able to withstand their 
competition for. a mof^ yean It mold be not a 
little inconsequential, first to complain that our goods 
were too high priced for the firnign market, and 
then to dodaim against die only means by which 
their priees can be reduced, . and the iiftmi^T»d in- 
ereased! 

« 

It is not to increased facilities of production, but to 
^he restraints imposed on the freedom of irade^ that ' 



^•1 


Q 







experienced, are really to be asoribed. The inhafai* 
tants of tVdand, Sweden, .Erance, China, Brazil, 
&c. are most desirous to exchange their oom, timbei^ 
iron, wme, silks, tes, si^, fte. te. for ourpnydnetik 
These commodities, too, are particularly well fitted 
for our markets, and ibrm, indeed, the very metiaies 
onr merehants are most anxious to import. It is 
plain, therefore, that the . decline thai has ocession- 
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ally taken place in the foreign demand for our pro« 
duciSy has not been owing to their excessive auppiy 
"-4br the kimffsm ore both Me and wiBing to 
purchase them — ^but to those impolitic and injurious 
iegfilirti0iig wfakdi Atter and rertriet the j&eedooi of 
impoitation and exportation in all commercial coun- 
ttiea. It is not in our power, nor in that of any ooe 
tomtxj, to give nmrnul freedoBi to commerce. 
But if we repealed our own restrictive regulations- 
ill^ intead of foieuig our people to buikl l^etrhoiisM 
of the inferior and expensive timber of Canada, we 
ware to allow tfaooi to use the batter and cheaper 
tinbor of Norway and Sweden ;-^aiid if, instead of 
foDcing the cultivation of poor soils, that yield only, 
a aoBBty aiid- iaadeqnate return, vie wiere to import 
the comparatively, cheap corn of Poland and the 
Uwited Staftos^ tbooB ean be no doubt that tb&ibre%ii 
demand for our commodities would be astonishingly 
increased ; and, what is of perhaps still more im* 
portanee, it wonld beoome oomparatiTely steady* 

Bttt.it has been said, that any relief which we could 
derive firom the adoptiott of a more libend oomian:* 

cial system, would only be temporary ; that the in- 
ereased power of production we possess is so vast, 
tint we should ere long glut the market of the world 
with our oommodities 1 This, it must be confessed, 
is val3i«r an improbable supposition. Bat, asstnakp^g 
that we could, by means of our improved machinery, 
mannslactunB a sufieient supply of eotlons to serve 
the market of the world, and even to sink their price 
bdbw the cost of production, it could have no bad 
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emamfmim, tat tbe iotnw^ The Mlf irtiinl if 

th« maiiu&ctaiers would immcdiiitely siig|est to 
diem tbe adtantige of wittoli mlng t fu* dHir 
cajntely and employing it in some other species of in* 
dustiy. AfterwehadreyertedtottaioiinAyrin^^ 
of free tmde, tlie AmmKki'foimittmmiiUm'WmM 
be comparatively steady. It wouid aa longer be 
BMterially afliwiecl by the ctfonMteabe of <||ir hn^ 
vests being more or less productive than ordmary^ or 
hf maij of thoee centkq^eiieiBe whieh mm mmlk ie 
great an influence on our trade. And if it was 
found that, on an average of two or tiyree years» we 
kad not been able to dispose of ^eiir ooltaiSy teoaHeM^ 
he. with a sufficient profit, it wouhl be a proof that 
Aeir prodactien had been canned to tbo^giea*«aeB» 
tent ; and as there could be no rational prospect of 
the demand b^ng speedily ineieaaidt w an wfactmn ii 
would not be tempted, as at present, to linger on in 
a disadvantageous employment, but wondd tranafer a 
portion of their eifitals to odierbosineisea ; and the 
supply of goods being thus dinuniahed, their price 
would rise to its proper level. 

Still, however, it may be urged, that, under a li- 
beral commercial system, we might not only be aUe 
to manofactnre too moeh of one, bm of eoery com- 
modily demanded by foreigners. But admitting thai 
eneh were the ease, atill it wtenld not :affiird maj 
ground whatever for doubting, that an increase it 
powers of prndnction would even tken be ^ttandU 
ed with great and unmixed advant^e. If foreign- 
ers are unable to ftirnidh us with the eqwalesla 

4 
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we have sent abroad, we must relinquish the produc* 
tiM 49f tbd Mpoftedl e#nmiodi(iefl» and direetly pro- 
. duce those we intended to imp(»t. Now, the real 
^m a liaa oonea to a qaealaon osn raised on 

dtlch a subject-^-Whether it is advantageous that we 
abottU be aUe to produce these commodities ehei^ 
ly, or Mt? Foreign trade is beneficid, hetimt a 
country, by exporting the produce of those branches 
of industry m which it has some peenliar advantage, 
is enabled to import the produce of those branches in 
whieh the advanti^ is on the side of the foreigner* 
Btat, to insure this braefit, it is not necessary that 
the whole ci^ital of the country should be invested 
ill chose paftienhHr bnuiohcs. England ean fnmiA 
better and cheaper cottons than any other country ^ 
but it ia Ml thattfyBb Mitended, that she ought to 

produce nothing but cottons. If she were able to 
fiimiah the same supply of cottons as at present with 
a tentii part of the oapital and labour, is it not plain 
that her means of producing all other commodities 
wmM be prodigiously augmented ? 

But it is Contended, that these means would not 
te pttt in requisition ; and tbM it is imposnble so 
great a saving of labour could take place in a branch of 
industry employing a million and upwards people^ i 
-irith any ratienal proipeet ttf such an increase in the I 
demand for labour in other employments, as would. 
Hdfie up the hands thut would be thrown idle. At 
this is an objection which has been reproduced in a 
thMsand different shapes, and on which much strass 
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has been laid, it will be proper lo ewmm il. tamer 

what in detail. 

. In ihefim placet tbeii» k is momtfsy to observe^ 
that an improvement whioh had iheeflEbel to aiiik the 
price of cottons nine-tenths, — that.i0» whiebjen^led 
oiie4eiith of the capital and labprnr jum engaged in 
that manufacture, to produce the same quantity of 
commoditiefli oould not poaubly throw thft othec 

nine-tenths out of employment. The demand for 
oottonat instead of reouuning statjoMry, would, und^* 
aiich civoiunstanoeiy be very greatly inereaaed. ThoM 
who subsist by their labour, and whose conm^and 
over the neceaiariea and luxuries of life is.alwap 
comparatively limited, form an immense majority 
of the peculation of evecy country*. And any coa- 
siderable reduction in the price of a commodity in 
general use, has almost alwajfs.bee^ found tp f»t 
tend the demand for it in a ipuch srefiter pn^r- 
tion« This has been eminently the. oas^ ii^ the 
eotton manufacture itself. It is peihmshppopinhl^ 

to name another branch of industry in which the 
powers of production have been sp nufch increwM^ 
and yet, it is certain that the extoiskm of the mar- 
ket, consequent upon every new ^lvenl;^o^ tp say^ 
labour and expence, has always oocssioned tbo ear 
ployment of an additional number of hands. Npf^ 
is there any reason to conclude that the effiKt.of ifs^ 
provements in time to come, will be in any respect ' 
different, from their effects hitherto* Si|cjl» a ^ 
duetion of price as has been supposed, would pve 
our cottons a decided superiority in every market in 
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the world. Foreign governments would in vain al* 
tempt to prohibit theur introdiiction* Cheap goods 
are always sure to make their way through every barri- 
er^Per medias ire iakUites amant-^In the words 

of Sir Josiah Child ; " Thet/ that can give the best 
price for a oommodiU/f shall never fail to have it 
Wtf &fl&^nleaH8 or other inbtixMut&nJSng the oppost^ 
thn qf any Uvws^ or interposition of any power by 
sea dr bmd; qfsuehforce^ subtilty, and vioknce^ is 
the general course qf traded* ♦ 

But, in the second jiaee, it is not difficult to 
show, that the advanti^s attending the introduction 
of machinery do not, as Mr Malthus supposes, at 
all depend on the market extending in proportion to 
the reduction in the price of commodities* They 
are equally great in cases where no snch ezt^sion ^ 
can take place. — Suppose the price of cottons were 
reduced in the proportion of ten to one ^ if the de- 
mand for' them could not be extended, it is certainiy 
true, that nine-tenths of the capital and labourers 
engaged in the cottoti manufiicttire would be throwti v 
out of that employment : But it is equally certain, 
that there would be a pityportional extension of the | 
demand for the jhroduce of other branches of indils- | 
tiy. It must be remembered, that the means by which j 
the pmchasers of cottons fbrm^y paid for those that 
were high-priced, could not be diminished by the fa- 
dtitjr of their production being increased and their 
price reduced. They would still have the same 

* Discourse about Trade, p. 129. £d. 1690 
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capital to employ, and the tame retf$i^ to e«peM« 
The ouly difference would 1^ tbftt one pou4d wQuid 
b^cefoith puichiife w hfgfi » nupply of potion gpodn 

aft tw pounds did before; and that the remaining 
nine pounds would lie ip^ied to 1^ pumNp of 
some other species of coiiniM>dities. — Hiattlieywotrfi 
^0 applied 19 oertmn » £»r although we may have 
enough of one particular commodity, it ia abflolutelj 
impossible that we om eyer have what we should 
red^on a sufficient supply of aU aorta of eomnodi* 

I tips. There are m lUuit9 to the pawou fox accu- 

I mulatipQ* 

Nec CroMfortuna unquam nec Fernca Begna 

Sufficient animo^ 

The portion of revenue that had been set free by 
the Ml in the price of cottons, would not be pmsit* 
ted to lie idle in our pockets. It would unquestionably 
be««pplied to purchm an additional quantity of scune*' 
j thing else. The total eflfective demand of tke society 
' would not, therefore, be in the slightest degree im^ 
paired. Whatever capital and labour had been disen* 
gaged from the manufacture of cottons, would after- 
wiffdabe as ^(^tably cvnployed in the prodnctioii of 
those commodities, for which there would be an equi- 
valent inereaDe of demand: So that, after the lapse of 
such a period as would permit their transfer to those 
new employments, labourers would be in as great de» 
mand as before, wliib every individual wottldbeafaktQ 
obtain ten times the former quantity of cottons for 
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tltt sAttie quantity of labour, or of my other conimq- 
dity whose r^/ value had neoaained oonitaiit . * 
.' It half iNiifievert hem OQDteadfidy * Ito 
chinei^ is employed to perform work which has 
pmiopsly boes poRfomed by mama of labourfoi^ 

the price of the commodity is seldom or never dir 

ininifhad to aucli m extent to reader tim reduc- 
tibo of priee aquivalml'lo llie wages of the labourefB 
thrown out of employment. The indention of mar 
dmwry^ mufB M*- SianaoiuU» which would prodnoe 
cottons 5 per cent, below the present prices, would 
oooaakipi the diamiBaal of every oottou-q^iwec and 
wearer in England ; while the increased demaod for 
pther commodities, occasioned by this tnfling smiuf^ 
would barely aflfind employment ibr ^ cmb 
or one twentieth part of the disengaged hands ^ 
80 dial were m impioveiiimt of thia bind to - take 

place, the vast majority of these persons must ei» 
tber .be atanred outnght» or provided for in the 
woiUioDse. But, in making this ilatatteilt» 
Sismondi has neglected one most important element | 
•^•JhefaaaaettoldushowhiimaebiQesfmtobepio^ |j 
duced* If, as M. Siamondi has tacitly assumed, the 
loanhnMW cert nothing*-*j^ like atmoBpheifc Ihey 
are the free gift of Providence, and do not require 
any labour to produce tbem^ — ^thea» instead of prices 
ftUing5peremt.,theywould6UtofiolAm^; andevery 
fiui;hing that had formerly been applied to purchase 
eottoniB, would be let aft 19ierty» and applied.to the 



# Stfnumdi Nweaux Principes, TomiSde, p. 325. 
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purchase of other commodities. Btit if, by rtMing 
that the introduction of new machinery has reduced 
the price of cottons 5 percent., M. Sismondiineana^ 
as he must do, that L. £0,000 invested in one of his 
improved machines, will produce the same qimtity 
of cottons as L. 21,000 employed as circulating capi- 
tal, or in the machinery now in use ^ then it is plain, 
that If parts of iill the capiCaVfbrmerly employedin 
the cotton manufacture will henceforth be employed 
in the tiianuiacture of machinery, and tiuit the other /f 
part will (brm a fund to support the labourers engaged 
in producing the commodities for whidi, owing to the 
fall of 5 per cent, in the price of cottons, a proper* 
tionally greater demand must be experienced. In 
this ease, therefore, it is ptsin that, instead of twtn-^ 
ty out of every twenty-one labourers employed in 
the cdtton miumfiicture being turned out of emffloy- 
ment, there would not be a single individual in that 
sftnation. But as this reasoning proceeds on the 
. suppontkm that the machines would last only oife 
year, M. Sismondi might still contend, that, if they 
were fitted to last ien or twmfy yeais, there wrald 
I be a deficiency of employment. The truth i^^ 
I however, that the reverse holds ; and that, iasteadef 
I being diminished, the demand for labour would be 
I increased, according to the greater durability of iJbe 
j machines. Suppose profits'are 10 per cent. ; wfam « 
I capital of L. ^0,000 is invested in a machine calcu- 
I lated to last one year, the goodk proflueed by it nmst 
\ sell for L. 22,000, viz. L. 2000 as profits, and 
L. 20,000 to replace the machine itself. But if the 
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Mdme ware iUltd to last 4^ years* then the goods 

produced by it, instead of selling for L. 2^000, 
.would only sell for L. 325^ vis. JU SOOO. as profitfl^ 
«nd L. ISM to aepMNilate as an annuity for ten j 
years, to replace the original capital of L. iiQ»UOO. I 
Tbm it appearsi that, by intgodiicing a maehine con» : 
structed with an equal capital, which should la&t Jen / 
yean instead of om year, the pnces of the comnyodip 
ties produced by it would be sunk to about one- 
seventh of their former price* The consumers of \ 
oottona would, therefore, by meana of their equally 1 
increased demand for other articles, henceforth xaffprd 
enq^loynent for sh'^eueiUhi of the disengaged^ la- 

bourers. But this is not the only effect that would 
bei^pujodttced. Xhe propoetor of the machine ^Oi|ld , 
luvre^ exelnai?e of the ordinary pro^ on hie eqiital, 1 
at the end of the £rst year, an additional stock of i 

or T^th of the: value of hip machine^ which 
he must necessarily expend in one way or other in 
.the.paymenttof wages; at the end of the seecmd year, 
this additional revenue or stock would be increased 
to about ith of the value of the nuu^bine; and, in the 
latter years of its existence, it is phun that, instead < 
of having declined, the demand for laboui* must have ; 
very neariy doubkfi. I 

It appears, therefore, that no introduction of 
machines having a tendency to lower the. price 
and to tneiease the supply of commodities, can pos- 
sibly diminish the demand for labour, or reduce the 
rate of wages; ^The introduction of such machines \ 
into one employment, necessarily occa^qns, an \ 
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^fual mr greater demand fmr 4ke dismgaged im^ 

baurers in some other employment. The only 
luurdabip which they ever impose on the kibouier, 
18^ tlukt in some cases they ibtee hkn to ohttiige4li«lMi* 
sinesf^j This, howeveri is not a very material one* A 
perMi who has been trained to bahita of iodiiiby :abd 
application, can be easily moved from one employ* 
ment to another* The variaoe subordinate branci^ 
es of all the great departments of industry have so 
many things in commra, that an individual whahas 
'ttttained to aiiy considerable profieiency in- om» has 
seldom much di£Biculty in attaining to a like pro& 
eieacy in any other. It is easy tttr u wa««sr of oot^ 
tons to become a weaver of woollen cloths, or of li- 
nen I and it would requiie a very limited dsgifo of 
InstttictkMi, to teaiA lj»e mA^r cS a oait or plough 
to construct a thrashing-machine. 

Mr Malihus^ how#rer, is not satisfied this 
reasoning. . ^ In withdrawing capitaliV be says, 
^ from one omploymetti, and plooing it in amtkh^, 

j there is almost always a considerable loss. Even if 
I the whole of the remainder were directly enphqrodt 
( it would be loss in amount. Though itmight yield 
a greater produce, it would not command the same 
quantity of labour as before } and^ utdess atosmmesHal 
servants were used, many persons would be thrown 
out of employment) and thus the power of the 
wlldle capital to command the same quantity of la- 
bour, would evidently depend upon the contingency 
of die vacant capitals being withdrawn tmdmmkhed 
from their old occupationst and Ending immediately 
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Qtwimloiir ^ i t p to yl B M t in odian«''* Mr MiMnls 

means by this to state, that, although the effective 
diiDMid of die ioeittj would tiot be diminiabed by 
m increased facility of production — for he distinctly 
admits that no such diminuticHi would take plao&^ 
yet, nidMs tbo wkok /laed c^piMi whioh bien 
rradered useless by the improvement, could be with-^ 
dfHWOt and inmted in mso otheir tomoh, tbort 
wonld be no means of supplying this demand, or of 
ttnploying the samo quantity of labour as before. 
ButtUs objection is grounded on s mistake, into whidhil 
it is not a Uttle surprismg Mr Malthus should have > 
filUa. A mannfiuMim^s power to employ labonr does | 
not depend on the entire amount of his capital, but on 1 
iIm enmnit of tfaat poitioD only which is drcif^^ 
A capitalist who is possessed of a hundred steam-en-* 
gines, and of L. 50,000 of circulating capital* has my 
greater demand for labonr, and does not, infect, em- 
ploy a single workman more than the capitalist who 
bee ttomeehinery, end only L. M>,000 devoted exdu*' . 
dvely to thepaymen£ of wages. All thisportion could, ' 
however, be mthdiawn ^ and* as it is by its extent thai* 
the extent of the power to employ lebonr is alWaye 
regulated, it cannot be true, that, when capitals are 
tfamfbrred ftom one business to anolber, ^* many pcN 
sons would be thrown out of employment.'^ ' 

It is certainly true, that the individnal who iih 
obliged to transfer his capital from one business to 
another, will lose aU the profit he formerly derived 



* Principles of PolUical Mconom^, p. 404. 
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fimn All portion wlwh cimiot Iw.twiifctgdjL Bnt, 

18 the iatroduction of improv^macliinery to be pre- 
venledy becansetboolddiiiDsy niiduiMy promiid^ 
used may be superseded, and the capital invested 
in it lost ? A few individuals may lose ^ but the <whoIe 
society is always Sure to derive a great aooeaMn of 
wealth frpm the adoption of every device by which 
labour can be saved. It baa been abeady shomit that 
neither the power nor the will to purchase commodi- 
ties itfi or can be diminished by the .intioductioD 
of macluiies which facilitate production; and as 
the power to employ labour depends on the amoimt 
of: Girculating capitalt which can be withdnmi with* 
^jDUt lossy it is plain it could not M dimini^d* The 
^ wages of latHHav woiildt tber^re» continue aa bigb 
as before, while the reduction in the price of com- 
QiQditiea would enable. tb^.w,ages to exQhaiigp.,for 
a greater share of the necesQiries and oomforta of life. 
' Xt .fippqarsy therefore, iiowever nuu:h it may be at 
Tfijance with the. eommdn c^nions on the mdageeti 
that an improvement in machinery is always more 
adTBQtageotts to. the l^boiin^r .than the optetist. 
In particulw cases, it may reduce the profits of the 
letter, audi^dei^oy a portion of his .capita ; but it 
ci|nnot» in any case, d&nintsh the wegei of the bh 
bourer, while it must lower the value .of qommodi- 
ties, md im^ve his condition. 

It may be conceded to Mr Mai thus that, were the fo- 
reign d^^iqand for. our oettona wd.hardwiM^.a^iddenly. 
to cease, it might be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
find equally advantageous employments for the capital 
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and labour that would thus be thrown out of employ- 
ment. ^ JBut akhough this is a good reason why 
we should be eitremely eanttmis dxrat adopting 
sudi measures as may have any tendency to place 
mr ibmgii eostmnefs in a sitiiation to mamifiuHxire 
for themselves, or to induce them forcibly to exclude 
M horn their mari^ts» it is not easy to see why it 
should have induced Mr Malthus to question the 
advantage of improvements in machinery. It still 
appears to me» that an increased faeihty of produc- 
tion would be as advantageous in a countiy surround- 
ed by Bishop Berkeley's wall of brass, as in a coun- 
try maintaining an extensive intercourse with all the 
other countries of the world. We can have no mo* 
tive to induce ns to export cottons or other products, 
except a desire to exchange them for such commo-^ 
UtiiBB as we wish to import from abroad. It is pos« 
sible, however, that foreigners may refuse to give us 
these commodities in exchange for our cottons and 
hardware; and it is plain that, in such a case, we 
nust either oflfer them some other commodity, which 
they may be di^HMied to accept as an equivalent, or, 
if that be impossible, we must ourselves set about 
producing the commodities we wish to obtain. Now, 
supposing that we are compelled to have recourse to 
this latter altenuittve^ and that, instead of inqsorting 
the wines of Portugal, the sugars of the West Indies, 
and the com of Poland, we are obliged directly to pro* 
dnce these or equivalent articles at home, is it possi- 



^ Principles Poliiical Economi/, p. 411. 
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Ue 4o doQbl Ait il wovU be of Ae grMM iid 

tage were we to discover processes whereby we mighi 
be flUe lo obiMn theaif or their mfaBdMeH^asdietip 
or cheaper than before ? Mr Malthus has indeed 
and, that there are no grounde for mppomg that 
such an improrement could take place ; and I am 
not disposed to dissent from this opinion* But the 
question is not^ wlietber die imprnvemenft oan be 
made, but whether, if made^ it would not be greatly 
and signally benefieial ?--Hmd whether etery ap» 

proach to it be not advantageous ? 

\ It will be observed, that, in arguing this question, it 
baa been supposed throughout, thai the objeol wfaieb 
the person who constructs a machine has in view, is, to 
lower the coat of the eonnnoditiea to be prodMed by ils 
agency, and, consequently, to increase their quantity. 
. BntMr Ricaido has suppoied,* that a maritine inigfct 
I be introduced, not in the view of redueing the cost 
< of commodities, but because it would give its owner 
I Ae same, or, at ril events, but a very little more^ 
net profit, than he derived from the employment of 
labour^ and in snob a case, there ean be no doubC, 
that the immediate effect of the introduction of the 
machine, would be most injuriooa to the labenm 
To tmAfft this more intelligible, let us suppose that ^ 
profits are 10 per cent, and that a capitalist has a 
capital of L. 10,000 employed in paying die wagea ef 
workmen, who produce him as much cloth as seUs. 



* Principles of PoUtical Economy and Taxation, 3d edit 
p. 466. 
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to replace his capital, and L. 1000 as profits. Mr 
Ricsido 80]f% tluA it will be indiffiarent to tbiscq^itft*- 
lirt, whether he invests his eapital of 1m10»000 in a 
.tecy ilurable machine^ .that will pioduce only the one 
efeote/li of the elodi» eras mmah as:.wiU yield the 
Ju* 1000 of profits I though, if* he does this, it is obn- 
iosM^ thit all the Wnrkmai he eispb]red will be tunb- 

ed adrift, and there will no longer be either a d&- 
maiid ior.their sttrvices» or a fund for their maintei- 
iMmce. But though sueh a case is possible, it may, 
nevertheless, be safely affirmed, that it has never 
hitherto ietnally ooouned, and that it is extremely i 
unlikely it ever wilL Capitalists never resort to ma- 
diiies^ ttnleii when they expect to prodiiee, by their ^ 
means, the same supply of commodities as before, at a | 
cheaperrator Ifthey were to act on the principles 8np-'[ 
poeed by Mr BicirdkH those who had previonsly hem 
bringing llOiOOO yards of cloth to market, of which 
10,000 were pcefils^ woqUi ip future, faring only 
these 10,000 ; and under such circumstances, every I 
ftesh introductioQ of mactuaery would inevitidily be i 
Mowed by a dmm ii kt deupply of commodilm^ mud ! \ 
a.Tia$. qf pricsSm But the opposite effects, as every ^ ^ 
one knows, have Utherlo always followed, and, we 
m£^. confidently predict, will always continue to fol- 
low^ every introdoctioB of machinery* No num would 
choose to invest his capital in a machine from which 
it could not be withdrawn, were it only to yield the 
same, or but a little more profits, than it did when 
employed in supporting labourers ^ for this would be 
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ta expoie bis £HtiiM ta very eoMida^ 

^the caprices of fashion, at the same time that it would 
greedy IciMi hia mfluenee and conciikraUoa in the 
eountry. The ease aappoeed by Mr Rieerd0 isbere^ 
ly possible. lu the actual business of the wqaddb 
medniies are never introduoed to leeseoy but alivays 
to augment gross produce ; or, which is the same 
thing, they are mtrodneed only wbm it is Mi^ped 
they can supply the existing demand at a cheaper 
rate than it could be supplied before ; and it Jiaa been 
flaflMeatly proiied, that while thqr do tbisi they ow 
never oocaaon the least injury to the labourer, but 
nmaty on the eontrary, be highly benefirial toiuni^. 
: It appears, therefore, that the utmost facility of pro- 
dnetion can never be injurious, but nuiat always be 
attended with the greatest advantage. Augmen- 
ter la reproductiou annueUe, la porter aussi loin 
qn^Blie pent allert mi dAarassant de tonteentvave 
et en animant I'activit^ des hommes, yoila le grand 
hU que deit ae propoaer le goiivemement/' * An 
excess of one particular commodity may be occasion- 
ally prodneed; but it is quite iupeesible that there 
can be too great a supply o£ every eonnniidity. The 
fault is not in producing too much, but in producing 
eenvnodities whioh either do not. wit the taetOB of 
those with whom we wish to ei^change them, or 
whidi we cannot ounielvn8eoMOBe. . K we. attend 
to these two grand requisites, — ^if we produce such 
coanmodities only as can be taken off. by those to 



* Dignan Btsui sur tEamomk PoHiiqve, p. 184. 
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whom me ott&r them t&t nie, or such as are directly 
afailable to our own ii8e» we may increase the power 
of prodoetaon a thomand or a miHioii of tanei; ami 
we shall be just as free of all excess as if we diminish*- 
ed ii in the same pt o pdirtiop* Emy pemtt-ki 

possession of commodities is qualified to become a 
denupider. But if» inslead of bringing them to 
mtfket, he chooBOi to edmmme them himself, there is 
obviously an end of the matter ; and it is plain, that 
the BttltiplieatbB of suoh commodities to infinity, 
could never occasion a glut. Suppose, however, 
that he does not consume them himself— -that he 
wishes to obtain other commodities, and that he of* 
fers (hem in exchange. In this case — and in this 
esse <Bil y there may be a glut } but how doeis it 
arise ? Not certainly because there has been an ex- 
oesb eS prodaetiM, but beeaose the prodnoefa have 

not properly adapted their means to their ends. 
They anted, liwr example^ to Qbtain silks, and they 
eKsred cottons in exdbmge fo!r thcttb : the proprietors 
of the silks w^, however, already sufficiently sup- 
plied with cottons, and they wanted broad cloths. 
The cause of the glut is therefore obvious : It con* 
sists not in over (nnodnction, .but in the production 
of cottons which were not wanted, instead of broad 
cloths .which were wanted* Let this error be i*ecti« 
fied, and the glut w91 disappear. Even on the sup- 
position that the proprietors of silks are not only sup- 
pUed with cotUms, but thai they are also supplied 
with cloth, and every other commodity which it is 
in the power of the demanders to produce, the priid- 
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eiple fiir whkh we are contending Would^ net be 
vaikUted. For» if those who want silks <mnnot ob- 
tain tfiem in exohange for broidelollif, eraiudi cttber 

commodities as they are either possessed of, or can 
pradnoe^ they have an obvieoB tesonree al hand — 
they can abandon the production of the commo- 
dities, which they do not want, and apply them- 
eehes tUrecOtf A> Oe prodttcihn Aese wliMi 
th^ do want, or of substitutes for them. In no 
eaie» therefiM»» whether a coantry has ev Im not 
^n intercourse with its neighbours, or whether the 
anilBet'fer ilfl oemmodities can or eannet be extend- 
ed, can an increased ftcility of production ever be 
attended with the slightest inconvenience. We might 
wi& equal troth pretend, diat an increased ftrtffily 
of soil and an increased salubrity of climate are in- 
yofions. Such commodities as are earned to nuufket^ 
are produced only in the view of obtaining others in 
CQBehange for them ; and the fact of their being in 
excess, afifords of itself a conclnsive proof, that there 
is a corresponding deficiency in the supply of those 
they were intended to bay, or to be exchanged foiv 
An universal glut of all sorts of commodities is, 
therefore, impossible : Every excess in one cfaus 
mtist be balanced by an equal deficiency in some 
, other. It is not the increase, but the wrong ap^ 
ptteaUm of productive power, the improper adap' 
taUon of means to ends, that is in every case the spe« 
dfio cause of gluts. And it is phiin that the real 
and only effectual remedy for this evil is be found in 
the perfect freedom of industry, and in the estaUidi- 
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fplic^^ .. ^ere we gradually to riscur (o the SQwd 
priflM^]^ of free tnid^ and to lenowce eyery «tr 
t^mpt to foster and encourage one branch of in- 
dustry vm^ tbw anotb^fK t)ie chances of i^i)di(uau9 
production would be very greatly diminished^ and, 
when it did OQCur, it would be u^uch sooner rpctir 
6pd* |iit)ier|Ok when tpo much csf^tal haa b^ at- 
tracted to one branch of industry, instead of leaving 

it tp find qi^t oth^r channels Qf investmofit for itself , 
Government has generally interfered to prevent the j 
^r^atora^p that natural equilibrium between the 
price and cQit of production which the ardour ot 
sypepul^tion may sometime^ derange 9 but which the 
felf-in|;cra9( of those ooncerued wjllt wh^n Jet alone^ 
infallibly restore. It is to this interference on the 
part of (^oveiumenty th^t niue^teuths of the glut* 
which now occur may be traced. The restiictive and 
prohibitive system has wrenched society out of its na- 
tural position. It has placed every thing on an inse- 
cure basis. Our com laws, for example, by raising 
the average price of com iu Great Britain to nearly 
double its price in every other country, prevents all ex- 
portation in a year of unusual plenty until the price 
has sunk 40 or 50 per cent, below the cost of produc- 
tiohy or until the agriculturists have been involved 
in the extreme of misery and ruin. Such is univer** 
sally the case. Every artificial stimulus, whatever 
may be its momentary effect on the department of 
industry to which it is applied, is immediately disad- 
vantageous to others^ and ultimately ruinous to that 
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which it was intended to promote. No aibilnury re- 
gulatiooy DO act of the Legislaturey can add any 
thing to the capital of the country ; it can only force 
it into artificial channels. Besides^ after a sufficien- 
cy of capital has flowed into these channels, a re- 
action miLst commence. There can be no foreign 
vent for their surplus produce ; and whenerer any 
change of fashion, or fluctuation in the taste of the 
consumers occasions a falling off in the demand, 
the warehouses are sure to be fiUed with commodities 
which, in a state of freedom, would not have been 
produced. The ignorant and the interested always 
ascribe such gluts to an excess of productive power. 
The truth is, however, that they conclusively indi- 
4Mite its diminution ; and that they are the necessary 
and inevitable result of the application of those poi- 
sonous nostrums by whidi the natural and healthy 
state of the public economy is vitiated and de- 
ranged. * 



* M . Say was the first who showed, in a satisfactory manner, 
.that effective demand depends upon prodoction (see his cbap- 
•ter de Ddxmehis ;) and timt gluts are the result of the misap- 
plication, and not of the increase, of productive power. The 
same important principle was soon after developed by Mr 
Mill ; who has illustiated it with his aocustomed talent, both ia 
iiis admirable tract entitled, Commerce Defended, (p. 80.) and 
* in Ids Elements, (p. S22.) 

But, although the establishment of this principle is whoHy 
^ue to the distinguished authors just mentioned, it had been 
noticed by Dean Tucker, in a pemphWt pobiished in 176% 
^Qmeriei on ike NaluraUxaUon Bill, p. 13 ;) and is very dear- 
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Section V. 

« 

P^ipmUUim almagi pnportiimed io the mmuM ^ SMiaimo^^ 
Capiu^ of the principle Popmkium to rep&ir the rmiagee 
of Plaguet and Famines»^Comparative increase Capital 

and PopuUition. 

Th& dmnnstances most favourable for the produc- ^ \ 
tion of wealth being thus traced and exhibited, we I 
shall now shortly investigate those that determine 
the increase and diminution of man himself. 

From the remotest antiquity down to our own 
times, it had been the uniform policy of legislators 
to give .an artificial stimulus to population, by en- 
couraging early marriages, and bestowing rewards 
on those who had reared the greatest number of 
children. But the researches of Mr Malthus, who^ 
though not the original discoverer of the principle of 
population, was certainly the first to establish it on a 
8ecurefonndation,have shown the mischievous nature 



ly stated in a Tract published in 1 7^^^^'^ Demand^" says the 
writeTj " is at all times regulated by prodactkm^ which it 
never can exceed^ and which it mast always aoooinpany» 
While there is firodnction there mast he demand, nor is it poe- 
sible to conceive the one Avithoiit the other. To suppose that 
there may l)e a production of commodities without a demand 
^provided these cenunoditieB be of the right species^ and no 
individual can hare apy interest in producing any other->-js aa 
absnrd as to snppoae, that the revfenues of the several indivi- 
duals composing the society may be too great for their consump- 
tion. — Sketch of the Advance and Decline of Nations, p, 82. 

f or T»'-. 
\ * or 

»»-.••. 
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of all such interference* They have shown, that 
every increase in the numbers of the people, oeea- 
sioned by artificial expedients, and which is not 
either preceded or aocbmpanied by a correspondii^ 
increase in the means of subsistence, can be produc- 
tive only of miseryt or of increased mortality ^r-^-that 
the difficulty never is to bring human beings into 
the world* but to feed, olotbe, and educate them 
wlten there -that mankind d9 every where inereaae 
their numbers, till their multiplication is restrained 
by the diffloulty of providing subsistenoi^ and the con- 
sequent poverty of some part of the society ; — and 
tbatf coQsequentlyf instead of attemptii^ to strenghen 
the principle of increase, we should invariddy endea- 
vour to control and regulate it. 

If the utraordinary pains most governments have 
taken to encourage the increase of population had 
Mt been ponlively peniiciomi, it is pretty evident 
they were at any rate quite uncalled for and unneces- 
iMry« Man does net require any adventitious in* 
ducement to stimulate him to enter into the matri- 
monial state* Wherever two persons have the means 
of snbsistiog, a marriage invariably takes place. 

The demand for ment" says Dr Smith, like 
that for any other oommodity, neoessarily regn- 
lates the production of men ; quickens it when it 
goes on too slowly j md stops it when it advances 
too fast. It is this demand which regulates and de- 
termines the state of population in all the different 
oowtries oif the world — ^in North America, in En* 
rope, and in China i which renders it rapidly pro- 

4 
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gressive in the first, slow and gradual in the second, 
and altogether stationary in the hst/' * The wideat 
and most comprehensive experience confirms the 
tmth of this remark. Those who inquire into ike 
past and present state of the world, will find, that 
the population of all countries has been invariably 
proportioned to their means of subsistence. When- 
ever these means have been increased, population has 
alto been ineiieased, or been better provided for | and ' ^ 
when they have been diminished, the population has 
been worse provided for, or has sustained an actual 
diminution of numbers, or both effects have follow- 

But the principle of increase in the human race is | 
so powerful as not only to keep the population of the j 
most favoured countries, and where industry is most | 
productive, up to the means of subsistence, but to I 
give it a strong tendency to exceed them. Not a | 
ftw cf the inhabitants of those countries that are 
making the most rapid advances in the accumulation 
of wealth, have to maintain a constant struggle with 
poverty, and are but insufficiently supplied with the 
aotifries necessary to provide for the wants of a no« 
merous family. Subsistence is the grand desidera- 
tum. If it he supplied in sufficient abundance, popu-^ 
kliM may si^ly be 1^ to take care of itself. Softr 
from there being the least risk of its falling below the 
ttMoa of subsistence, the danger is all on the other 
aider There are no limits to the prolific power of 



♦ I. p. 22. 
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plants and animals. They are all eitdoed with a prin- 
ciple which impels them to increase their. numbers 
beyond the nourishment prepared for them. The 
whole surface of the earth might be gradually cover* 
ed with shoots derived from a single jdant ; aa|[ 
though it were destitute of all other inhabitants, it 
mighty in a few ages, be replenished from a sii^^ 
nation, or even from a single pair* 

Throughout the animal and vegetable king- 
domsy'* says Mr Malthus, nature has seattored 
the seeds of life with a most profuse and liberal 
hand ; but has been comparatively sparing in the 
room and nourishment necessary to rear them. The 
germs of existence contained in this earthy if they 
could freely develope themselves, would fill millions 
of worlds in the course of a few thousand years. 
Neoessityy that, imperious^ all pervading law of na- 
ture, restrains them within the prescribed bounds. 
The race of pUints, and the race of annuals, shrink 
under this great restrictive law ; and man cannot by 
any effi>rts of reason escape from it/' * , . 

The effect of plagues and efridemic disorders illus- 
trates the powerful operation of the principle of popu- 
lation in a very striking manner. However aifiict- 
ing these scourges may be to humanity, there is no 
reason to suppose that the. world would have been 
more populous than it really is, had they been entire- 
ly unknown. So long as the means of subsistence 
are not impaired, the principle of increase speedily 



* Essay on Populalioft, I. p. 3. 5th £d. 
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fiUs up the yacuum caused by any unusual mortality. 
The dnnimition of the population improves the dr- 
cuinstances of those who survive. By lessening the 
number of people without lessening the capital that 
is to feed and maintain them, it gives them an in- 
creased power over subsistence. The period of mar* 
riage is, in consequence, accelerated, and the num- 
ber of births proportionally increased. It appears 
from the tables given by M. Messance, in his va- 
luable work on the Population of France, that 
the ravages occasioned by the plague of Marseilles, 
in 17S0, were v^ soon repaired ; and that, not- 
withstanding the diminution of the population, the 
marriages became more numerous, and were also 
more fruitful, immediately after the mortality had 
subsided. But the effects which followed the pes- , 
tilence that desolated the Fhissian dominions, and 
the middle parts of Europe, in 17IO and IJllf are 
still more i^markaUe. Sussmilch, whose aoenraey 
is well known, mentions that, previously to this pes- 
tilence, the avmge annual number <^ marriages, in 
a district of Prussia which had been carefully survey- 
ed, amounted to about (KXX) ; and, though the pes- 
tilence is supposed to have swept off a Ml Mrd 6f 
the inhabitants, yet, in the year immediately follow- 
ing this excessive mortality, the marrii^es amounted 
to double their former number, or to about 1^,000 ! * 
It would be easy to produce a thousand similar in« 
stances o{ the prodigious activity of the principle of 



• jMaithub on Population, Vol. II. p. 1/0, otli e(). 
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dregful ravages. It might, for example, have been 
fWpiKMiedt tha^ the mawacrw ef the moltttiont «ii4 
the bloody wars in which France wns constantly en- 
gaged for more than twenty year^ would bavft oi^e 
a aeiioua inroad on her population. Bat, inatead of 
being diminished, the population of France waa coo- 
aiderably increased in the interval between the eqpuU 
sion and restoration of the Bourbons. The abolition 
4>f the feudal privSegea of the nohilityt and of the 
tithes, gabelkf corvees, and other odious and op- 
pressive burdens, improved the conditiout and atimu- 
lated the industry of the people. The means of sub- 
sistence were greatly increased , and the new impulse 
that waa thus given to the principle of populatim, 
was sufficient, not only to repair the waste occasioned 
by the ravi^^ of the guillotine and th^ sword» but 
to make a further addition, in the course of twenty- 
five years, of aibout three millions to the numbers ex* 
iating in 1790. The effects of the dreadful plague 
that raged in London, in 1666, were not perceptible 
fifteen or twenty years afterwards. It may even be 
doubted, whether Turkey and Egypt are upon an 
average much less populous for the plagues which 
periodically lay them waste. If the number of peo- 
ple which they contain be considerably less now thau 
formerly, it is rather to be attributed to the tynmny 
and brutal oppression of the Turkish government, 
which destroys their industry^ than to the leases 

they sustain by the plague. The traces of the 
most destructive &mines in China, Hindostan, 
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£gypt, and other countries, are very soon obliterat- 
ed ; and the most traneiidoiis coimilaionA of qa* 
lore, mch as voleinic eruptions and earthquakes^ if 
they do not happm so frecjuently as to frighten 
airay Ae inhabttfuts, or to destmy their industry, 
have been found to produce almost no effisct on the 

The extreme importance of controlling the princi- 
ple of population, may be ahowB by oomparing the 
oatmal fatio of its increase, with the natwal ratio <tf 
the increase of capitaL We have already seen, that 
that portion of the aoovmulated produee or capital 
of a country which consists of food and clothes, or of 
the Tarioiis laateriala thai ean be miM aTailabie la 
the support of man, forms the only fund from which 
the inhabitants of a ciyiliaed country can derive 
any portion of their subsistence. And benee it is 
plain, that if capital has a natural tendency to in« 
efease fiuter than population, the conditiM ef 
society must, generally speaking, become more and 
more prosperous: While, o» the other hand, if 
population has a tendency to increase faster than ca- 
pital, and if this tendency be not checked by the pre^ 
valence of mofml restraint, or by the ptudeiioe and 
forethought of the people, it is equally plain, that 
the eondition of the people nost b ee o me gradually 
more and more wretched, until the portion of sub- 
sistence, £dling to the share of the HMyority, be le- 



* Malthas, IL p. 196, 
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duceA to the lowest pittinee that. can possibly sup 
port mere auimal existence. 

It is not possible to obtain any very aceunto 
estimate of the absolute quantity of capital in a 
country at different periods ; but the oapadtj of 
that capital to feed and support human beings, and 
the rate of its increase, may, notwithstanding, be 
learned with sufficient aoouraey, for our purpose, by 
referring to the progress of population. It is clear frpm 
the previous statements, that tine inhahitantsof a coon* 
try, supposing them to have the same, or about the 
same, command of the necessaries and eonventaices of 
life, cannot increase without a corresponding increase 
of capital. Whenever, therefore, we find the peo- 
ple of a country increasing without any, or with 
but very little, variation taking place in their con- 
dition, we may conclude, that the capital of that coim- 
try is increasing in the same, or very nearly the same 
proportion. Now, it has bem established bey (Hid ali 
question, that the population of several of the States 
of North America has, after making due allowance 
for immigrants, continued to douUe for a century past 
in so short a period as twenty, or at most twenty-five 
years ; and as the quantity of necessaries and conveni- 
ences, falling to the share of an inhabitant of the Unit- 
ed States, has not bem materially increased or dimi* 
nished during the last century, this increase of popu- 
lation is a proof, that the capital of the country has 
advanced in a corresponding ratio. But in all old 
settled countries, the mcrease of capital, and, conse* 
quently, of population, is much slower. The popu« 
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latkm of Scotland, for example, is supposed to have 
imottiited to 1,0^,000 in 1700 $ imd as it amount- 
ed to 2,135,000 m 1820, it would follow, on the 
principle already stated, that the capital of the coun- 
try liad required about ISO years to double. * In 
like manner, the population of England and Wales a- 
mennted to 6,064,000 in 1740, and to 12,«56,000 
in 18^1, showing that the population, and, therefore, 
tlie.ca]^tal of that country, applicaUe to the support of 
man, or the supply of food, clothes, and other articles 
required for the support of human life, had doubled 
in about eighty years. ^ 
The cause of this discrepancy in the rates at which / 
eqiital and population advance in different countries, { 
is to be found in the circumstance of industry being' 
more productive in some than in others. It is ob- 
vious, that the increase of that portion of the capital 
oi a country which consists of the food and other 
raw products required for the subsistence and accom- 
modation of man, must be very materially influenced 
by the foiiility of the soils that are uikter tillage. 
Suppose the science of agriculture to be equal- 
ly advanoed in two different countries : If the fer- 
tility of the soils under cultivation was twice as 
great in the one as in the other, it is evident, that 
the power of adding to that portipn of capital vi^ich 
consists of food and other raw materials, and which 
is always the most important, would be twice as 



* It has more than douUed in thin period ; for the condition 
of til flmmni of people has been exceedingly improved. 
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great in the country where the soil was of the high- 
est, as in that where it was of the lowest fertiUtj* 
It is on this principle, that we are eoaUed to m* 
count for the extraordinarily rapid increase of capital, 
and, consequently, of populatkm, in the United 
States, and generally in all colonies planted in fertile 
and thinly^peopled conntriea. AlAerioa poiaeases a 
boundless extent of fertile, and hitherto unoccupied 
land ^ and her agriculturists, who are acquainted with 
all the arts and science of Europe, apply themsehes 
only to the cultivation of the finest soik. Their in* 
dustry is, in consequence, extremely i^ell rewnded. 
£ach farmer has a great deal more produce than is 
required for his own consmnptioDy or that of Ua 
mily ; and as he accumulates the surplus as capital, 
there is a proportionally rapid increase of capital, and, 
consequently, also of population. 

But the situation of Great Britain, and of all old 
settled and comparatiyeiy papulous cotmttiea, is en. 
tirely difierent. Our most fertile lands have long since 
been brought under tilhige ; and we are now obliged 
to raise whatever additional supplies of food we 
require, either by forcing the more fertile ianda^ 
or by resorting to such as are of very inferior pro- 
ductive power. The consequence is, that agri« 
cultural industry is here comparatively ill rewarded. 
A given quantity of labour apphed to the worst 
lands nnder tillage in England, does not certainly 
yield above half the quantity of food, and other raw 
produce, that it would yield were it applied to the 
cultivation of lands of the same degree of fertility 
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as die wont tint are under tOiage in the wflleni 

iitates of America i and, hence, it follows, that the 
radertaker of any work m England, who thoald give 
the same amount of produce to his men, as wages, 
that is given to labooreia in these States, would hait 
a far less quantity remaining to himself, and would 
hav9 a proportioBally small power ofaccumuhting 
capital. It is true, that, in the event of wages being 
jreduced when ^tillage is extended over inferior soils, 
'the riiare of the prodoee falliug to the employeia of 
workmen, is not diminished to the same extent that 
prodttotionisdimiiiislied* Butastfaekbourers most 
always obtain such a supply of necessaries and con- 
vaniences as is sufficient to enable them toeaust, and 
eontihue their race, no very considerable reduction 
can, in most cases, be made from wages : And, 
in point of fact, it is invariably feund, that wheitver 
tillage is widely extended over inferior soils, both 
the amount of pioduoe^ and the shave fiiUing to the 
capitalists are very much diminished ; and there is, in 
oonsequence, a compantively slow inerease of -capital 
and population. 

The powerful influence exercised by the quality of 
the soils under cahivation on the prodnettveness of 
industry, and, consequently, on the accumulation of 
capital, may be learned as well by tracing the pio* 
gress of cultivation in the same country, as by cow- 
park^ its state in different countries* It is stated^ 
for example, by Messrs Iveson, Harvey, Wakefield, 
and other intelligent witnesses examined by the Com- 
mittee of the House of ConunoBs^ appointed, in 
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to inqirire into the stete of agrionlfwpe, tint the best 
lands under tillage in England yield from thirty-six 
to forty biidiels of wheat per acre, while the went 
lands under tillage only yield from eight to ten bush- 
eb. Now, it is aj^rent that, with an equal de- 
gree of agricultural skill, there wonld have been fmr 
times the quantity of produce obtained by the agency 
of a given quantity of labour, when the best lands in 
England only were cultivated, that will now be ob- 
tamed by applyn^ the same quantity of labour totiie 
culture of the worst lands under tillage ; and sup- 
posing other things to haye been about equal at the 
two periods, there would hvre been in the first four 
times the power to accumulate capital, and, conse- 
^pM&tly, to provide for die wants of a population in- 
creasing four tiroes as fast as in the latter period. 

It is true, that the difference that has actually ob- 
tained in the progress of society in England, between 
the rates at which capital and population have in* 
jcreased at diflferent periods, has not been ptyportion- 
r ed to this difference in the quality of the soils suc- 
\ eessively brought under cultivation ; and this because 
the science of agriculture has not been stationary, 
^t has been, all the while, making omstant advan- 
i ces. It is obvious, however, that if agricultural 
science had remained in the same state, the power 
of the country to increase its supplies of food, and, 
consequently, to provide for the principal wants of 
an mcreasing population, would have varied precise- 
ly according to the variations in the qualities of the 

soils successively brought under cultivation. - 

11 
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^ But m ooiintriea hi the NtuatHm of Engfauid and 
the United States, whose inhabitants speak the saice 
Uuiguage» and have a Tery eztoiaive intereonne irith 
each other, all those arts and sciences that are gene- 
nlly.cultiYaled in them both, must approach very 
near to an equality. No considerable discovery 
could be. made in agricultural science in England 
without its being immediately communicaled to Ame- 
rica, nor in America without its communication to 
England.; and, thasefore, if the lands last taken in* 
to cultivation in America be possessed of twice or 
tkrice .the paoductive power of those last taken into 
cultivation in England, there can be no docht that 
agricultural industry in the former will be about 
twice or three times as productive as in the hitter : 
and the power which each country will possess of in- 
creasmg that po^tiw of its capital which connsts of 
food and other farm produce will be in the same pro- 
portion* 

It appears, therefore, that the power or capaci^ 
which countries possess of producing sufficient sup- 
plies of food to feed their inhabitants, is very diffi^r- 
ent at different stages of their progress. In the ear- 
lier periods, when population ia comparatively limit- 
ed, it being only necessary to cultivate the best lands, 
industry is. comparatively productive, and there is a 
rapid increase both of capital and population : But 
the best lands in every advancing country of mode- 
rate extent are speedily exhausted; and, whenever 
this is the case, recourse must unavoidably be liad to 
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vidiiig for an increasing population ; And wilb every 
iBftrior quality of landhronght apiereiiltifBtioii, nfju 
portional diminution will be made in the productive- 
ntm of indusUy, and ia tbe rite at« which eapital |hmI 
population are wimmmg^ Were cultivation so far 
esLtended in Kentucky and Louisiana^ aS'to reader 
the kwidb lait aabiacled to tillage in them ef no greats 
er £&rtility than those last cultivated in Great Britain, 
the fngreH of eapital and pofwhtioii iVDuld be i#- 
dttced to precisely the same level there and here^ 

But while the power^f all eouiUnea to ftednddi- 
tienal inhabitante is thus progrearively diminished, ac- 
eocding to the diminibhed fertility of the soila which 
ihef vuNt sueceiBively bring ' vnd^ eoltmtieD» the 
power possessed by their inhabitants of adding to 
tbeiBnmnbers, mdergoea no aenaible dumge. That 
prii^ciple, or instinct, which impels man to [propa- 
gate hia speoiesp has appeared in all ages and eomi- 
tries so nearly the same, that it may, in the lan- 
guage of matbemuticiansy be considered a& a eofi- 
skmt quantity. The same power that has doubled 
the p(^ulation of America in twenty or twenty-five 
years, iaabvayaia opecalioii ; and if the s»pi^es>el 
fix)d and other articles necessary for the support of 
the people conijnue to increase 4yi.&st as they ha«o 
dooe, population mU most emtunly continue to ad- 
vance in the same proportion in all time lo come ^ er, 
ataUcve«ts,mitiLtho space requiied to carry on the 
(^rations of industry has become deficieiit. But the 
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principle of increase is quite as strong ip Yorkshire or 
Nonnandy aa it k in Kentucky or UliBois, and jtikiM 
plainly impossible that the population of England or 
£'r«noe can bedoubled in so short a period. Ommg 
to the greater steriKejr of the soih we are now cnh 
tivatiogt the quantity of produce to be divided be> 
twcen the undertaken of work in Gttat Brilam 
and their labourers is much less than in Amerka^ and 
hodi parties have in consequenee a kai power dT 
providing for the wants of a family. These circum- 
fltancea have had a eorreaponding influence on- the 
habita of onr people. They have fe)t that it weuM 
be equally ruinous to themselves and their ofl&pring 
to enter into matriraooiai oaniieotioiie until they had 
some reasonable prospect of being able to provide for 
the children that might be npeeted to q>ring Snm 
them. In consequence, marriages are very generally 
deferred to a later period than in America, and a 
much larger propoftk)ii of the popuktioii find it ex- 
pedient to pass their lives in a state of celibacy. 
And it is fmrtnnate that this is the ease ; it ia fer- 
tuuate, that the good sense of the people, and their 
kuidahle desire to preeerve their place in society, 
has made them control the violence of their pas- 
sions, and c&regard the dida ef so mmxf spurious 
advisers. Man cannot possibly increase beyond the 
means of subsistence provided for hia si^pport : And, 
tlmefore^ it ia quite ebvioua ind ee^n, that if the 
natural tendency of population to increase, in coun- 
triea advanced ia the caie«r of civiliaatien^ and 
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iriiere thafe b, in ooiMBqiieBoe, 9 ooonderaUy in- 
creased dificnlty of providing supplies of food, be 
not checked by the prevalence of moral reitraint» or 
by the pnidenoe and fbreAooght of the people, it 
must be checked by the prevalence of vice, misery 
and fiunine. There is no alternative. The popiu 
lation of every country has a power, supposing food 
to be adequatdy iuppUed» to go on doubling every 
five-and-twenty years : But as the limited extent 
and limited fertility of the soil render it imposnUe 
to go on producing food in this ratio, it necessarily 
follows, that unless the passions are moderated, and 
a proportional check given to the increase of popufau 
tion, the standard of human subsistence will not on- 
ly be reduced to the lowest assignable limit, but fiu 
mine and pestilence will be perpetually at work to 
relieve the population of wretches bom only to be 
starved. 

The only criterion, then, of a real, and beneficial 
increase in the population of a country, is the in- 
crease in the means of its subsistence. If these 
means are not increased, an increase in the number 
of births can be productive only of increased misery 
and mortality, Other circumstances being the 
same,'' says Mr Malthus, it may be affirmed that 
countries are populous according to the quantity, of 
food they can produce or acquire $ md happy, bc- 
cording to the liberality with which this food is. di- 
vided, or the quantity which a day's labour will pur- 
chase. Corn countries are more populous than pas- 
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ture ooantnen, and rice countries more populous 
than corn countries. But, their happiness does nol 
depend either upon their being nl^ore or less densely 
peopled, upon tl^ir poverty or their riches, their 
youth or their age, but on the proportion which the 
popiUaiion and the food bear to tach other.*** 

% 

* Essatf on Populationg I{. p. 214. 
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PRINCIPLES 

OF 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



PART m. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

The various methods by which that labour which 
is the only source of wealth may be rendered most 
productive, aud the mutual r^ktion and dependence 
of the differmt kinds of industry being premosly 
traced and exhibited, we now proceed to the third 
dmmn of our sul^ject^ or to an investigstion of the 
laws regulating the proportions in which the diflerent 
produets of art and industry are distributed among 
the various classes of the people. 
. In treating of the production of wealth it was not 
necessary to inquure, whether the Ubour required to 
appropriate aud produce commodities, and without 
the expenditure of which they would be wholly des- 
titute of exchangeable value, was the sole limiting 
principle and measure of that value,— or whether it 
was not partly derived from other causes, and partly 
only from labour. But an acquaintance with the cir- 
cumstances which determine the vdue of eommodi- 
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ties, in all the different stages of society, is absolute- 
ly necessary to enable us to ascertain the prineiplai 

which regulate their distribution. 

Section I. 

Fahte of two sorts — (1.) Exchangeable I 'aluc — How it is 
determined — Condilions required to render a Cumviodittf invari" 
able in its Exchangeable Value — {^.)Real Value — How it is 
determined — Omdilunu required to render a Commodity/ tiitMU 
riaMe in Ue Real Value — Qftantiiy ef Labour required to pro* 
duce a Commodity different from the quantity of Labour for 
which it will exchange. 

The TBlae of a commodity may be considered in 
a double point of view ; either, 1^^ in relation to the 
pofwar or capacity which it possesses ni exchanging 
for, or purchasing, certain quantities of labour, or of 
other commodities (d>tainable only by mesna of la* 
hour ; or, Qdy in relation to the quantity of labour 
that has been expended in its appropriation or pro* 

daction, or that wookl be required for f&it purpose at ' 

the period when the investigation is made. 

Value, ooDsidored in ibejirst point of vietw, is usu* 
ally denominated exchangeable or relative value* 

Value, considered in the Sdcomf point of ^i^w, may ; 
be denominated real value. 

It is abundantly obvious, that all commodities, poSi> 
sessed of exdiangeable, must also be possessed of 
real value, and vice vei'sa. 

L Exchangeable Value. «— All commodities 
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voluntai7 {abour to pbt^ tbem, w fo^mA 9f 
Talue,— that is, of tbe pawner ffr ^f^tt; Qf €^b9l>gr 
ing for labour or for other commodities : For, to em- 
ploy labour in the production or appropriation of a 
commodity, is really to cKpb^nge Idiour for it ; and 
any one commodity which it has required labour to 
obtain, will naturally be of the same value as, or will 
have the power or capacity of exchanging for, any 
Other commodity obtainable only by the same. quan- 
tity of labour. 

. But though exchangeable value, or the cap^ty of 
exchanging for|other things, is a quality inherent in ail 
commodities which are not the spontaneous produc- 
tibnaof nature, it ia one that can neither be maiufrst>- 
ed nor appreciated, except when they are compared 
^ith each other, or with labour. It i& indeed.quite im% 
possible to speak of the value of a commodity withoul 
either referring to some other commodity or to labour 
flsastandar^ Nooneartiele, or product, can he^ my 
exchangeable value except in relation to some otbev 
aitide ov pioduci that either is or may be exchanged 
for it. It would be just as correct to talk abou| ah- 
solote height or absolute depth, as about absolute va^ 
lue in exchange. A is said to be vahiaUe, or poa? 
leased of value, because it has the power of exchang- 
ing for a given quantity of B op C ; and k isi eii^ 
dei^ty that the quantity of B or C, for which A ex- 
ehanges, forms the only altainable measim «^ 09«t» 
pression for, the value of A ^ just as the quantity of 
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A forms the only attainable measure of or expces- 
m6tk (6f tb^ Vdltle of B bt C. 

It follows, from the circumstance of exchangeable 
faliie being the power which i Gommedtty has of 
exchanging for other commodities or for labour, that 
Att eiLdiaiigeable falue of no 6nb commodity can 
Wty without occasioning a simultaneous Tariation irt 
the exchangeable value of all those with which it is 
cdmpil*ed. Suppose t}M a bushel of com biA 
chatigedi in 18S0» for five shillings^ and that it now 
excbimges foir ten shillings i In this case, it is evii 

dent that corn has doubled in value as compared 
with silver I or, Which is the same thing, that silver 
has lost a half of its valae as oompsired with eoirn. 
This case is, mutatis mutandis, the identical^ case of 
HI commodities or products exchafaged against ord 
another* If A rises, it must be in relation to some^ 
thing else, as B ; and if 1i falls, it must be in relatioii 
to something else, as A ; so that it is obviously im^ 
possible to change the relation of A to B, without 
ftt the same time chatiging that of B to A. 

It appears, therefore, that no commodity/ can be 
constant or invariable in its eachmgeabk vatuti 
unless it will at all times exchange Jor^ or purchase^ 
the same quantity of ail ot/ier commbdities and qf 
labour. Suppose A exchanges for one B,*tw6 C, 
three D, &c. its exchangeable value will be con- 
stant, provided it always preserve its present rehtion 
to them, but not otherwise. And it is obvious, that 
to communicate this constancy of value to A, it would 
be indispensable that those circumstances, whatever 
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they may be, that uow determine its relation to, or iu 
power to exchange for or purdiaae the commodities 
B, C, D, &c. should, in idl time to come, continue 
to exert precisely the same relative influence on it 
and them.* Experience, by exhibiting the exchange- 
able value of commodities in a state of constant 
fluctuation* sufficiently proves that the circumstances 
under which they are actually produced are wide- 
ly different in their operation from those now sup- 
posed. Perhaps, however, it may be worth while 
to observe, that, if commodities had been really 
produced under these drcumstancesi not A only, 
but every other commodity would have been an in- 
variable standard ; just as any pven commodity in a 
market may be used as a standard to which to refer 
the value of all the rest. It is evident, tOQi that 
the po8sesii<m of such an invariable standard virould 
be of no use whatever ; All that it would teach us 
would be, that the causes which first made A ex» 
diange for B, continued to affect them both to the 
sne proportional extent i but of the nature of those 
causes, and the intensity of their operation, we should 
be left wholly in the dark. 

II. Real Value. — Having thus ascertained that 
the exchangeable value of any one commodity must . 
always be expressed by the relation it bears to some 

• The conditions essential to the production of an invari- 
able measure of exchangeable value were iirst. clearly poiated 
out in the IHsMrialiou on the Nature, Measvretj and Causes 
Value, p. 17. ' 
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-odM oonimodity or to labour, the next object that 
daims our attention ia the investigatioa of the oircumi- 
itmcea wfaich dotenniiio tlm rdlatioDf or of the 
regulating principle of value. Suppose A is now 
ixpaH to i( a montfa hence, A should become 
equal to two B, the fact of this variation having taken 
place, would communicate nothii^ that could inionn 
na.liow it bad been ooeasioned. Biiti if we asoerbiin 
(he C(mse why A once exchanged for, or was equal 
hi mdoe to B, we shall, by tracing the opmtion of 
this cause, be able to arrive at some more de^ite 
conclusions. < 
It has been already seen that no commodity either 
is or. can be possessedx^f value, or of.the power qf 
egchanging for any thing dae, unless k is in' de^ 
wand, and unless some portion of voluntary labour, 
or, as Dr'Smith has termed it, of toil omdirmMe^ 
has been required for its production er appropriation. 
Demand, therefinre, may be oonsidered as the.ultl- 
mate source or cause of both exchangeable and real 
vahie^ and it is the quantUjf of ^ labour requiripd.ta 
tender a demand effiictual, or the quantity roqinfad 
to produce, or appropriate the commodities wanteii^ 
that ibnns the single principle by which their real 
lvalue is exclusively regulated and determined. And 
it will be afiterwards shown, that when there are np 
monopolies, and when the supply of commodities in 
the market is exactly proportioned to the efiectual de- 
mand, their exchangeable value is identical with their 
lenl value. If, then, it should, undw such eir- 
fiunstamees, be ftund that the* p^wer ofa eonimo^ 
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mdity, B» was increased, and if it should also be 
§fmoi, thit an equal inerisaia bad ttkm ftme in tilt 
quantity of labour required to produce A, while 
tin qoanlitjr re^iral to ptndince* Q c^ittimled 1^ 
same, we should be entitled to say, that A had im 
ereased in exahangeabk value beoause il^ Jiad ini^eil% 
ad inmi/iraltie-Mittuaaing tlic toH mtd ir&tAbf 
fuiring any iking to be the measure of its real valne^ 
lar^lfae eateem in which it. iaheld.by, ita ^oainaon 
and, consequently, of the proportion iu which he will 
exchange it for other things. . 

The quantity of commodities prddneed by e^ual 
quantities of toil and trouble is nak al wap eqpai : . Bui 
rte/ifalae depmda on ike qmkiity of hAtmr expknk 
edf and not on the mode in which it is ^xpended> or 
oil the degie^ of i$f prodncdfteneai. Tlw. varions in* 
ventions and discoveries by which the productive 
j^wers of labour are augmented^ add uflthing eifcbet 
loitaxealTaliieyortothatef the oommdilies produce 
od hy iia means. . A day's ilabour in a rude state of 
iOfiety,. when the arts ar^ in their tnfaniiy» and lbs 
machines used by the labourer comparativelyiiiefficieal^ 
wi\ nndbutfedly yiekl a very di&rent quantitfidpm 
duce from a day's labour in an advanced and civiliaed 
fieri<Hi« wjien the arts are highly iaa]piO¥ed^ and 
Ae most powerful maehinerjr universally intttnluced. 
Nothing, however, can be more obvious tbaa thai 
Ae saorifiee made by the labourer is just ns grtet in 
the one case as in the other. The variation is not 
in Iho amount of pliyaical fatce^ or of fadxw^.oMMd 
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by ik94tg9D^ thi^ prodiiees, but merelf in the mode 
in which that force it applied. But howefer thi ) 
ame quantity of labour vmy be laid eat, and wfaal« ) 
iver may be the amount of its produce, its perform^ j c/ 
lioB miitl ttttamdaUy oeeatioo the 4am smari/Soi \ f^^ii 

to those by whom it is performed ; and hence it it / 
tdaiii# that the prodoott of equal quantities of labow* ( 
•r of toll andtrolibte, niiitl, however much they may ' 
differ in magnitude, always be of preeisely the same . 
veal Talve. Nothing that it iwluable can be oblaiiied 
except by^ the exertion of a certain amount of labour^ 
or iaf physical force. This is the price that man niusl 
^y for all things not spontaneously furnished by na- 
ture ; and it is plainly by the magnitude of the priei 
ao paid, and not by themagnitode of the things them* 
selves, that their real value is to be estimated. 

So long, therefore, as ite eensider quantities of hft* 
hour and commodities in reference only to one ano* 
thefi without cotisidering them ht reference to the 
saorifioe their productbu or performance imposes 
en man, we have uo means by wliich to ascertain 
ihe «iutM of vairiaiiott in the excbangeaUe Nellie 
of commodities. And if it were impossible to dis* 
eoeer these canaes^ the science ot Political £ceno« 
my, as now understood, could not exist, it would be 
worse than idle to set about inquiring into theciittses 
which determine the value of commodities, if that va^ 
Ine were altogether capricious and dependent on no 
fixed prinei(de. If a commodity, A, for exMoJde^ 
exchanges at one time for a quantity of labour, B| 
and at another time for twice that quantity, the vari- 
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ii&ciiag A, or exclusively afiectiug B, or which may 
hm putly affisOed the end and partly the other} 

but so long as we compare only the commodity and 
the qoantity of labour together, we ahall never be 
able to dkcow the eaufle of the wii^n $ and, as 
the one must be a standard to the other* we ought 
with equal propriety say, either that the >eoiBBiodi^ 
A had risen, and the labour B /alien in value ; or, 
if it be admitted that raal vahie oaay euat» we mi^ 
say that the real value of A had remained constant, 
while that of B had fallen; or that the real value 
of B had remained eonstont, while, that of A had 
risen. 

. Bitf; aa aoon as we eanry our investigatieiis a littk 

farther back, — as soon as we institute an investi- 
gation into the circumstances that limit or deter- 
mine value, — we immediately perceive that given 
quantities of labour are not to be conaidmred in 
the same light as given quantiCieB of its. produce^ 
Qr of comipodities : For, whether the quantity of 
eonmodities produced by a given amomit of Ja<i 
hour varies or remains constant, the value of that 
quantity, in the estimation of the proi^ucer, neeeasaci- 
ly remains the same; and he will always be disposed 
to ^change it for an equal quantity^ or the produce 
of. an equal quantity of other men's hdbonr. Sup- 
pose an individual could produce two pecks of wheat 
^ a day's labour in 18SQf and that he can now proi 
^uce only ow^ peck by the $ame quantity of labour 
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this one peck will be deemed by him, and every oner 
else, to be of exactly the same' real value that ti» 
two pecks were before; for it has cost the same amount 
o£ sweat and toil to raise it ; and it wiU| ooAsequent* 
ly, exi^haoge for, or buy the same qiuoitil^ of those 
0ommodities that continue to be produced by the 
Wne amount of labour as in IfiSO, that the twQ 
pecks did then. 

• It appears, therefore, that the ewhangeable valuer * 
of, or the power of purchasing belmging to any given 
commodity, must be measured or determined by the 
quantity cf some other commodity, or of labour, for ] 
which it will exchange j whereas the real value of a j/ 
commodity^ or the estimation in which it is held by ' 
its possessor, is measured or determined by the quan- 1 
tity of labour required to produce or obtain it* ^ 
' Suppose a bushel of com exchanges for, or is worth 
a yard of cloth : If the quantity of labour required 
to produce corn should be doubled, while that requir- 
ed to produce cloth continued the same, both tliQ 
real and exchangeabletydue of com, as cmnparedr 

with cloth, would be doubled. But suppose that, in* 
stead oi' double the former quantity of labour being 
required to produce corn, it continues to be as easi- 
ly produced as before, while the quantity of labour 
required to produce cloth is reduced a half ; in this 
case, the real value of cloth, and its exchangeable va- 
lue, as compared with com, would be reduced a half ; 
so that, while no variation took place in the real va- 
lue of corn, both its real and exchangeable value 
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would, as in the former ease, be doubled, as compar- 

Assuming, then, that ih^ in^itudtif of tliequan- 
tkies of labour exp^ided in the production of com-^ 
nodkies is the bde defeeMltttng principle of Aeil^ 

/ real value, it follows, thatJ if any eoihmodity required 
it ail limes the same qualitlty of laboar^ Of of IdB 
and trouble, for its production, it would be invari" 
i^il^ in its real value* It is ob^ioiiSi boWever^ that 

^no such commodity can possibly exist. The varying 
fertility of the soils to which recourse must success 
lively be had, and thenriolls improveijaentk that art 



• The acute and ingenious author of the Templars' Dia- 
toguts, {London Magazine, May 1624, p. 551,) has stated, 
that " It is possible fcir A ooatinuaUy to iatsrcM Ifi tim 
]mt ' ip reml valine t^mmv^ and yet onhniwd m eonltiwidify 
daemiing quantity of B;" This passage Jus Imcb aaisuMU. 
verted upon by the author of the Critical Dissertation on 
ike Nature, Measures, and Causes of lvalue. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more perfectly Correct than the statenient in the 
iDimit^^, — ^Aand B katsbeea prddaMt by dsrtein qj^tMU 
wtlt^mr; htt man hSbmu is iicnv leqntted to prodiee A, mk 
a still greater proportional quantity to produce B ; under these 
circumstances, A must obviously have increased in real value|f» 
or in the estimation of its producers, for it has cost them a 
greater sacrifice of tdl and trouble ; bat as A has not inereasel 
So Mt in real value as B> ft ii phnn it iriXL new 6sRshaage 
or purchase a less quantity of B. It is diffictdt to conceive how 
the author of the Dissertation should not have perceived this 
distinctioa ; but if he had perceived it^ he would certaioly hate, 
iparednot a hsvit of the remarks he has made<m the stetements 
advance by Mr tUcatdd^ aS Well as by the aiitfaor of the JXa^ 
hgue*. Diiseriaium on the Nature, &;c. p. 41. 

11 
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^iDayff being mnie in the appliicntion of labour, oqt 
^/mm peiv«tui^ ¥w«tiow ia the quaotitieft of k» 
kMT i^uM to pro4iM nil cnrtf cf «omiiin& 
Urn* AncL tb<^^eiipir^> it is not ta my one commodi^ 







! 





^ of labour, thai we must refer for au imvaqring 

itandacd of ir^ ynlufi* 

. • When at is said, thiM; a given quantity, or the 
produce o( ^ given quaatity of labour, is always of 
equal r6ai va}iK^ it is not meant to affirm^ that 
thoafi who buy labour ajlways give the same fvo? 
.fnrtim oi the frqdnce. nf an unvarjrmg qnntifey 

of labour for the sane quantity of labour. What 
ifaUy meant is^ that when the market- ia nn* af- 
fected by tilbeii real or artificial moni^eliea, and 
when the supply of eommodities is equal to the 
efcdu al.demnnc^ the eoaqpAnilm fowtitMs of In- 
hour reqiured for their production will determme 
the prcporHan» in whieb their poqaessora will ex- 
exchange them for eacb other, and for labour. A 
iNnnmodity produced by a certain quanibity of lahenr 
nil], in the state the mailBet now supposed, nni- 
fonnly exchange for» or buy any other commodity pm- 
dnced by the same quantity of labour. It will never, 
however, exchange for, or buy exactly the same quan- 
tity of labour that produced iti* but though it wiU 



* In point of &ct| it will always exchange for more ; and it 
If thU excets that conttitutcs profits. No capitalist oould liave 

any motive to exchange the produce of a given quantity of la- 
bour already performed for the produce of the same quantity 
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flot do tbi^, it will timafs ^i^eliaiig^ for, &t bdf 
the same quantity of labour as any other commodity 
produced under the same eircumiances^ orhgrniMm 
of the same quantity of labour, as itself. When a 
capitalist exchanges capital or commoditaies for i»- 
bonr, he really exchanges the produce of labour 
already performed, for labour to be performed. It 
is obvions^ too, inasmuch as there is no Amd ex- 
cept capital, or the commodities already produced 
«nd actoaUy existing in a country, to feed and 
support the labourers engaged in the production 
of new commodities, thai the quantity of produee 
they receive in exchange for their labour, or their 
^ages, must vary according to the vanaticms in 
4h6 amount of that capital, and in their number. 
At one period, the labourers may be so nume- 
rous, compared with the capital that is to main^ 
tain them, that a labourer may be willing to of* 
4et a fiitnre day's labour for the existing produce ef 
an hour's labour already performed ; while, at an- 
other period, the number of lidbourers, compared 
•witfi capital, may be so much reduced, that a laboni^ 
er may be able to obtain the produce of ten hours 
performed labour for txoelve hours future labour. 
But the real, and, in all ordinary states of the market, 
the exchangeable value of those eommodities, on which 
equal quantities of labour have been laid out, is not 



_ • 

of labour to be perlbnned. This wirald be to kod withcmt 
leoidying any iaterest on the loan. 
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irn'rahy degree nftbted by diese TarialioDS. The 
change is not the principle that xegulates and 
datennioes vitua—- the physical exertion, or the ifmat 
and toil of the labourer — but in what he obtains for it. 
.What he produces^ at aoqaises by equal qnantiliea of 
labour always costs him the same sacrifice, and has, 
therefore, the same real value, whether it be iaiga 
or amaO. He gives a eonatant, but receivea a yarif 
9i}le quantity in its stead. > 
. ' This diatinction must be kept eonatantly in yieiv« 
Dr Smith seems to have considered the quantity of 
Moiii: . required to pvoduce a commodity aa an eq|iiie» 
jfM^nt expression for the quantity of labour for which 
that commodity would exchange and that, cops&> 
quently, it might either be said that the real value of 
A IS to the real value of B as the quantity of laboiir 
required to produce A is to the quantity reqhire<^ 
fo produce B, or that the real value of A is to the 
real value of B as the quantity of labour for wfaieh 
A ' Will exchange, is to the quantity of labour for 
whidi B will exchange. But the difference between 
these two propotitiona ia, hi moat caaes, iiodiing laM^ 
thlin the difference between what is true, and what 
ia £dpe« And it ia to Mr Ricardo's sagacity; iu 
distinguishing between them, and in showing that 
while the first is undeniably correct* the second, in* 
alead'of being an equivalent prapoaitioii, ia frequent, 
iy opposed to the first, and, consequently, quite in^ 
i^ccurate, that the acieiice is indebted for one of its 
. ipreatest improvements. 

' In stating that the quantity of kbour required to 
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yodpct aoiioiitbi k i( oite tlie only iliiiimiaing 

principle and measure of their real, and, generally 

for granted, of course, that all sorts of labour are 
Mduced to tha ^ame comipon standard of iateiiaity. 
The inequalitief m tha physical liMM of thoM iwlivi*' 
dUuda who have attained to their full growth* and who 
Mpgrfbctly formed, aise in tbenuMlvct i«un«tmit,iid 
entirely disappear when considered in a general, point 

nlity of full grown men in a given time to amount to 
•ay eertaui ^luuitity (or) : If, oi^ Ike one baiid» the 
Ubomr of « low iiMtraibiilf should attonl Ic^ a iMe 
noie than this eoiimoii quantity (to or ^+^1 

fte.,) it is abundantly certain, that the labour of as 
many wiU, on the other hapd, fall as much Aort 

of it, (to ^ ^ or ^0 And, thereforci what- 
ever excess may obtain amoi^ one set of labourers 
bmng fully balaooad by a eonwBpanding defirimty 
among another set, it is plain that the common and 
jmmga mi ali wts of oammoditiei iriU be 

precisely propoitioned to» or coincident with, the 
aommon and average. quantities of labcmr required 
jQor.Uieni prodnctioii* , * . 

It«ill be shown, in the ^ext section, that the circum- 
ilraea of eeislain ioria of Jabonr l^eing of the daaoripr 
tion which is called skiUed, and of their being paid at 
a highar rate than those eenunoa aorts thafc all mqr 
perform, depends on principles which do not in any 
degree a&at the oorrectneai ef jbbe pnnciple we 
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have been endeavouring to establish with respect to 
the real vslue of comidoditiea. 

The result of these investigations may be thus 
briefly recapitakted * 

Istf That no ^commodity is possessed of either 
real or exchangeable value, unless it i^ in demand, 
and unleas some poitkm of voluntary hmnaii itbour 
has been required for its production or appropri- 

That a commodity which is possessed of real 
must also be possessed of ^Aon^^aM^ value, and GOtt- 
▼eraely* 

' : 3df That the real value of a commodity is always 
dependent on, and emctly propoitioned to, ihe faaft 

tity of labour required for its production or appro- 

4th, That the exchangeable value of a commodity 
is dependent on, and exactly proportioned to, the 
quantity of any other commodity, or of labour, for 

which it will exchange. 

' But though all commodities possessed of real 

must also be possessed of exchangeable value, the 
proportion which the one bears to the other is, owing 
to llie operation of monopolies, and of changes in the 
relation of the demand for commodities to the supply, 
Isttsceptible of very great vsoriation. If a bnshel of 
wheat and a yard of cloth are each produced by equal 
(qoantittes of labour, they will be of the same real lva- 
lue ; but either an actual or an apprehended scarcity 
would have the effect to make the exchangeable value 
of corn, or its power of exchanging for, or buying 

p 
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other things, greatly exceed that of do4i % iAilet^w 
the other hand, an unusually abiuidant harvest, or^ 
m mmnuil demand for dk»thf would have the^^fibct 
to raise its exchangeable value in rejatioa to oqrp«i 
And heaee it ia obnoosy that thoiigib a cnnimadity 

did exist, requiring at all times the same quantity of 
]^iiftni» fma^ «|a nmdiictiflii* it wQuld iiot* MA haa heen 
flonetiiDes supposed, fomi a (Standard by which Xg^ 
measure variations in the exchangeable vali^ of 
eoaanodkies, or of labour. Fortitsfaltiepiezp 
change might vary from the influence of caMses af- 
ftcting itself, though extrinsic to, and indepseodmfr 
on the quantity of labour required for its production ; 

or it might wy fom simUar causes^ openiting on tb§ 
commodity with which it WIS to be compared. If A 
was always produced by the same quantity oi labour^ 
md if hwA C were product by iwying quantities 
of labour, then, if value in exchange depended oq 
notlmBtg else but quantitiea of bbonr, or if it always 
bear the same proportion to these quantities, we 
should be able, by comparing B and C with. A* to 
eay at once, whether their value had rmained con* 
stant, or to point out the precise extent to which it 
bad varied. BiM;, when there are other Qsaaes which 
may affect the value of A itself, as well as the valuer 
<of B and C, it is obviaua we shonid not be idde, by 
merely comparing A with the others, to say if a va- 
riation took place in the xelatton that had fiu-merly 
obtained amoogat them, whether it had been occa- 
sioned by causes exclusively affecting A* or^xi^luaive- 
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ly aSscting B and C, or wlielber they had all been 
aflbeted) diough in diftrail degreea. 

Buty though it is quite visumary to expect to find 
what cannot poaiibly e3eiafr-*--an iatariiUe atmdavd of 

exchangeable value, it is not so difficult as mifght, at 
firsty be aupposedt to trace all vanatums in the 
exdumgeaMe vahie of oonrnodMes to tiien* pMpar 
source. The discrepancies that detain between the 
md and eaehangedde Talne of oommodiftieay arenol 
arbitrary and capricious. They all depend on a very 
few prindples whoae operatifm and eSeet admil of 
being clearly exhibited and defined. And when this 
is done, the prc^rtion which the exchangeable value 
of a commodity bears to its real vahie» at any given 
period, may be easily determined. * 

Having premiaed these observations on valu^ I 
shall now proceed to investigate the laws which go* 
vem the distribution of the prodnetmia ot art and 
dustry among the different classes of the society, 
and the circumstances which determine their ex^ 
diangeaUe vslue in tint diflhiniit atages of its pro* 
gress. 

Section IL 

diuses among wliick the Prodttce of Industry is dividedmm 
iry^EqwU^jfcfPr^Stf^CapUaU qf every degree ofDurom 

Th£ inhabitants of such countries as have made 
any conndendUe progress in cmUaati^ 
are generally divided into the three classes of la^ 



bourers, capitalists, and landlords ^ and whatever 
may be the coBdMon ot* any iociet y n w h ether k is 
rude or refined, rich or poor— every person belong- 
ing Id itf who ia not a panper, or who doea not aub- 
Inst on the bonnty of olhera^ hmtt be reckoned in 
one or other of these classes. Public functionaries 
of all iMirtSf and die irarimiB iodivMaab engaged in 
what are called liberal or learned professions, ex* 
change theur aervicea for Taiuable eonndenitioHL 
The whole subsistence of such persons is derived 
from wages ^ and they are as evidently labourers as 
if they handled a spade or a plough. It is to these 
three classes, therefore, that all the wealth of the 
World must primarily belong. And hence it is» that 
the inquiry, with respect to its distribution, really re- 
iolfes itself into an inrntigation of the laws which 
regulate rent, wages, and profits. 
. The diffiurencea in the wages paid to the labouren 
engaged in cKffimnt employments, and the iittmnl 
rates of profit which the capitals invested in them yield 
to those wha carry them on, appear, at first si^t, to 
oppose an insuperable obstacle to the establishment of 
any principles that should be gmmlly applicable to 
them all. Such, however, is not the case. The dif- 
ferences in question are apparent only* They consist 
wholly of variations in the amount of money, or com- 
modities paid to the labourer, or in the rate of gross 
profit accruing to the capitalist. But, when the other 
considerations affecting wages are taken into ac- 
count, it will be fisund that they are realiy tk 
same, or very nearly the same, at any given period, 
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in every employment ; and it will also be fou^d, uqU 
withitanding Ao difiiimiffli in. tim rate-of groii prg. 
fit, that the rate ist mi ja^jSt is die rame at any givw 

ea perMMl in all epiploymenta; or ifaat the varialiona 
an. wry trifling. 

1. EffJAlStY OF THB WaOSS HT LABOOIt IN D»W 

VEEENT Employments. — If all employments were 
e%ualiy.agreeable and heakby>ifjbbelabottrto bepor« 
fimned in eaeh of Aem was of tlie aame inteniity» and 
if they all required the same degree of dexterity 4nd 
fkill on the part of tbe hdMMmr» it iaenndenty supper 
, ing industry to be quite free, there could be no per^^ 
nmnent'Or cQMitoaMe ^iffiwxmce in.th^ nrte^of mgm 

paid to the labourers engaged in different businesses : 
For if, on the one hand^-.thoae empioyedin a par* 
ticular bnaneaa were to eara moreibm tbeir neigh* 
boura, there would be an influx of labourers into 
tfaet particolMr buiinMi, tmlil the-incnasid *»"™Hy * 
of hands bad reduced wages to their cemmon level,^ 
aiid if, on the other hand, thoae employed in a pAr- 
ticular business were to earn ks$ than their neigh- 
boursy there woukl be an efflux of labourers.fixnn it» 
until, in consequence of the diminiihed iramber of 
hands, wages had been raised to the same leveh In 
point of &ct, howe?er, the intenaily of die labour 
to be performed in difierent employments, the degree 
of skill required to.carry them .on, their healthiness, 
md the eitinialion in whidi they ase held, di&r eZ(» 
ceedingly ; and these varying circumstances necessa- 
rily occasion propofttonal differences in the rate of 
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wages paid to different classes of workmen. Wages 
are a companialioii given to tkt labourer fi>r the ei^ 
miiSm of his phyaori pomn, or of bii ddfl, or ingo* 
nuity. They must, tbereforo, vary according to tho 
greater aeverity of the hbowr to be. porfimnedt Mid 
to the degree of skill and ingenuity required. A 
jeweller or ongravort tor oaaiple^ imiat bo paid a 
Ugher rate of wagea than a comaMm aervant w a 
acavenger. A long oourae of tnining is necosaacy 
to inatmet n man in the fanaineai lof jewelUng and 
engraving ^ and if the cost of this training were not 

nMde up to Urn m a higher rate of wegaiH he woul4 

instead of learning so difficult an art, addict himself» 

in preferenoe» to auoh employments aa hardly re* 
qniie any imtrnction. Henoe it ia that the dieeie» 
pancies that actually obtain in the rate of wages are 
all ooofined within eertahi limita inaraaaing or di» 
/ minishing it only so far as may be iiecessary fully to 
equaliietheni^vonrableor&vonraUecircnmatoQeca 

attending any employment. 

The following have been stated by Dr SB:iitb» aa 
i}» prinripd aireumatanoae iriiidi oeearion the cato 
of wages in some employments either to &U below, 
or rise above the gimral aoerage sate of wages — 
1st, The agreeableness and disagreeahleness of the 

enptoymeBta : 
Sd, The easiness or cheqpness^ or the difficulty and 

expenoe, of learning them: 
. Sd, The conalt&oy or ineooalanoy ef the employ* 
menta: 
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- 4tb, Tlie anuiIL or graife tnut that must refot> 

. 5th, The probability or improbability of succeed- 
ing intfaisi. 

may 

arise either from phypoal or moral caiueo— from tha 
iiglUMM of tba kbamr ta he paribnaad, iu hailliu 
neas or cleaDliae88» the degree of estimatioa in which 
jt ia heldt te» ; and ita dkapeaaUaaeia will anaa 
from the opposite circumstances — ^from the severity 
of the labour to be perlbKmodf its unhaalthiiieia or 
iliiliioii, die iidfgKm of adtm aAtaahod to it, to. 
'The rate of wages must obvioudy tary proportionally 
a» die tariatioiia ia cifcintttattoia OMTting so powoik 
f ul an influence over the labourer. It ia indeed quite 
otttof the fMrtiaB to anppoM^ that any indifiihMl 

should ever be so blind to his own interest, as to en- 
gage in an occupation considered aa mean and disro- 
putdble, or mhm die labour la aeveiOt if he oblaui 
only the same rate of wages that is obtained by those 
engaged is employmanta in higher eilMiiatianj and 
where the labour to be performed is comparatively 
light. The labour of the ploughman ia not un- 
healthy, nor is it either irksome or disagreeable ; but 
being more severe than that of the shepherd* it is 
uniformly better rewarded* The same principle 
holds universally. Miners, gilders, type-founders, 
eaakhs, diatillen, and all who carry en unhealthy, dis- 
agreeable, and dangerous businesses, invariably ob- 
tain bif^ier wages than those artificera who have 
equal skill, but who are engaged in more desir- 

I 
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nUe emplojments. The unfavourable opinion enter- 
tained rMpadiiig aonia hmincwin, baa a ainilar e£ 



feet on wages, as if the h 
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ibain were unufiually unhealthy or aevere. The trade 
«ra kBioher, for ceumple, is gencnlljr looisid ufKNi 
as raiber low and discreditable; and this feeling oo 
imuM anch a dirindiiiatkm on the part of yoin% 
men to enter it, as can only be overcome by the high 
wages that imiohers areaaidio eagn»> notwithstanding 
the lightiiess <if their hiMMir : Thisabo ia the ream 
that the keeper of a small inn or tavern, who is 
never . master of his own house, a&d who ia exposed 
to the brutality of every drunkard, exercises one pf 
the most profitable of the oownon tmdes. The 
trary circumstances have contrary effects. Hiiiitni|g 
and fishing fonn» in an advanced state of aodety^ 
among the most agreeaUe amniemmita of tiie neh ; 
but from their being held in this degree of estinuu 
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the Ughtttess of thair fadmuv theaa 

who practi^ them as a trade generally receive very 
flioaU i«»0S8» and are pvomrbaaliy poor: And the 
agreeableness and healthiness of the employments, 
rather than the lightness of their labour^ or the littie 
Bkill whidi they require, 'aecm to be . die principal 
i^ausq of the redundant joumbers and consequent low 
wages of eenunon fiurm^rvantiV and geneniBy of aU 
workmen employed in ordinary field labour. 

The severe discipline and vaiioiia ^•^hipt to 
which common soldiers are exposed, and the little 
chance they have of arriving at a higher station, are 
onfayouraUe civciunstancea, which, it n^ght have 
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Wen supposedyinAtold hisve required a very high rate 
of wages ta countcrhihnffe It k £omndf howom^ 
Ifait'dwM fltv vmHif vMy few mtbmm Mitei inwhieli 
labourers can be procured for so small a rate of wages 
as diat for which laBrmts aie.wMling to enlist ttithi 
army. Nor is it difficult to discover die causes of 
this apparent anomaly. Except whan actually ao* 
gaged in warlike operations, a soldier is comparativet 
ly idle ; while his iree, dissipated, and generally ,ad^, 
mitttfoiM life,: the splendoiiT of his nnifenn, Ae iln* 
posing spectacle of military parades and evolutions^ 
and the martial nunc by which they are aoeompatti^ 
ed, exert a most seductive influence over the young 
and inconsiderate. The dangers and pimtMNUittf 
campaigns are undervalued, wlitle the chances of ad< 
¥aacement are proportionally exaggerated in their 
sanguine and heated imaginations. Without 
garding the danger,^' says Dr Smith, soldiers are 
never dbtainad soeasily as at the b^inning of a new 
war ; and though they have scarce any chance of pre- 
ferment, they figure to themselves, in their youthful 
ftncies, a thousand occanons of aeqiriring honour and 
distinction which never occur. These romantic 
hopes make Ae whole price of their Mood. Their 
pay is less than that of common labourers, and in ac- 
tual service their fetigaca are much greater.'' * 

It is observed by Dr Smith, that the chances of 
succeeding in the sea service axe greatei^>tban in the 
army. The sen of a cxeditable labourer or arti« 
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Ant may iveqmtitly got^ wm wMi Mi Mw^s'IMi^ 
sent ; but if be enlists aaa soldier, it is always witb^ 
Mlit> OAar people fee miecluBmofjMiiiil^^ 

Bometbing by tbe one trade : nobody but himself see6 
my of Us nuldag aay tiung by the oAer/' 
Ae allurements to enlist in the army are, notwith* 
standing, found to be much gneater than those whidi 
prompt young men to enter die nafvy. Hie fife of 
a sailor is perhaps more adventurous than that of i 
ioUtar; but he Ina no regukr unifefm ) hk employ- 
ment is comparatively dirty and disagreeable j his la- 
bour more aeveie ; imd while at M, he mftn a ip» 
cies of imprisonment, and cannot, like the soldi^, 

envy or admiration of his country* 
men* Li eoneequenei^ die wages of semeii afanoit 
invariably exceed those of soldiers ; and there is a 
greater difficulty of obtaming reenuts at the iNreak* 
ing out a war. 

' In England, the disadvantages and drawbacks 

naturally incident to a seafaring life, have been con- 
siderably increased by the practice of impressmenti 
The viidence and iajastioe to which aailora are es* 
posed, operate most powerfully to prevent young 
■Ml fiom* entering on board ihi^, and hare dmn 
by artificially lessening the supply of sailors, the ef- 
fect to raise their wages above their natnxal level, to 
the extreme injury bodi of die king^s and the mer- 
chant service. ^* The custom of impressment puts a 
fteebom Britidi sailor oh die same feoting a« a Tuk* 
ish slave. The Grand Seignior cannot do a more 
absolute act than to order a mim to be dragged away 
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hm hm teily, abd agaioit Im wffl rao lifa Imi ; 

j^gainst the mouth of a canium ; and if such acts 
fhooU ba fiaqnant in IWkey, upon any one aafe of 

useful men, would it not drive them ceway to other 
cmin^riesf md ihin Umr mmbers yearly? and 
w>uld not the remaining Jew double or triple their 
nagcs ? which is.the case with our mHots^ in time 
ofwar^ io the greai detriment qf our commerce^** ^ 
In proof of tfaeaccuracy of this statement, it is suf- 
ficient to nientioii» that while die wages of ail other 
sorts of labourers and artisans are uniformly higher in 
the United Statea than in England, those of saikna 
are generally hwer* The reason is, that the navy of 
the United States is manned by means of voluntas 
ry enUitanent only. The Americans are desinNis of 
becoming a great naval power, and they have wisely 
geBnqnidied a practice which would have driveii aU 
their best sailors from their service, and have forced 
them to man their fleet with the sweepings of th^ 
jails. 

It has been estimated, that there were above 1 6,000 
Britidi sailors on board American ships al the dose 
of last war ; and the wages of our seamen, which in 
time of peace rarely exceed 4iOs. or iK)s. a ittont^^ 
then risen to 100s. and 120s. ! This extraordinary 
tsflnx of British seamen into the American service^ 
and no less extracffdinary rise in their wages, can be 
accounted for only by our continuing to resort to im- 



* Sir Matthew Decker's Essay cn the Causes qf 'tke Decline 
ffF9re^ Trade. Ed. 1766^ 94. 
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prciCTMPt^fter.k h«i hem •hahdomri by the Uttii»il 

i^tes* Formerly our seamen were in the habit, on the 
breaking ont of a war, of deaarting iacoaodewibb 

numbers to Holland ; but the difference of language 
im all iosupmUe ohatada to their canning thb pi^ 
tiee to any very injuriona extent* With the United 
Statea,however»thex;ase is altogether different. There 
our aailon are aiaared of a aafe aaylam among tlieir 
kindred and friends — among those whose language, 
>religioo,Ctt8toma,aBd habitaaieall iden ti cal withdieir 
own — and who will naturally be disposed to hold out 
oftry temptation to draw then to their aervioe. No- 
thing but the abolition of impresament can possibly 
counteract such overpowering indncementa to deaer- 
tion, and effiwtnally reduce the wages of oar aeamen. 
And as it has been repeatedly s.bown, that; impiessx 
teest is in no respect, oor under any dreomataiice^ 
necessary to the manning of the fleet,* we trust that it 
will speedily be abolished; andtha^ the effiurts of the 
Americans to increase their naval power will not be 
assisted by our obstinately clinging to a system fraught 
with iugustice, crueltyy and oppression. 

The officers of the army and navy^ and many of 
those functionaries who fill situadona of great trust 
and responsibility, receive only a comparatively small 
pecuniary remuneration* The consideratioii attached 
to such offices, and the influence they confer on their 
possessors, form a principal part of their salary. 

SecawUjft The wegc&s of labour, in particular bnsa- 



• EMurgh B€mef9, Hh. 8}, p. 164. and Ne. 84, p. 297. 
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Besses, vary according to the comparative facility mik 
which they may be learned. . - 

There are several sorts of labour which a ima 
ipiay perform without any» or with but very little pre^ 
¥iou8 instruetion ; and hi which he will) consequent- 
ly, gain a certain rate of wages from the moment he 
is employed* • Bot» in all civilised soeiettesi Aere h 
a great variety of employments which can be carried 
on by tliose only who have been regulariy instructed 
in them. And it is evident, that the wages of such 
akilled labour must exceed the wages of that whidi 
is compoiratively rude, so as to aflford the worikmea 
a sufficient compensation for the time they have lost^ 
and thb expence they have incurred in their educa^ 
tion. Suppose, to illustrate this principle, that the 
avenge and ordinary rate of wages paid to unskilled 
labourers is L. S5 a year : If the education of a skilU 
ed labourer-— a jeweller or engraver, for example-^ 
and hit maintenaiice up to the period when - he be- 
gins to support himself, cost L*^UO more than is re- 
qniced hr the mamtenanee ef an undcilied kbpum 
up to the same period, it is quite obvious he will not 
be in so good a situation as his unskilled neighbours, 
fattless his wages are so much higher than those ^m- 
ed by them, as will, besides yielding him the custom-' 
iffy rate of profit on the extra capital of ex- 
pended on his education and maintenance, suffice to 
jreflaoe the capital itself pretioualy to What may be 
supposed to be the probable termination of his life. 
If he obtains less than this, he will be underpaid | 
and if he obtam niore, there wll be an influx new 
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^trant^i unti} ibm oompet^oa has reduced, wagei 
to thdr pnfcr le?d. 

The policy of most European nations has added 
to Ike iiatoial «imI n^ces^ary eoit of fafeedii^ iqp 
dolled laboWBTB, by fbrang them to Mete ai ^ 
pieiiticea for a much 1 onger period than is in mort 
CM^neoeMry to ebtaiii aJawivledge of the tadm 
they mean to esercise* But, as the wages of 
kbov mat abiaya h% frapQfftioiicd» not onfcf to 

the skill and dexterity of the labourer, but also 

to the time he has snent* a^nii the diffieultiea and 

pzpenee to whioii he has beat put in learning hii 

buainesSy. it ia plain, that if an individual is compel- 

led to serve an apprentieednp of a0iM yean to a fen* 

siness which he might have learned in two or three 

yeais, he awst obtam a propottienaUy h« 

wages after the expiration of his apprenticeship, than 

would otherwise have sufiiced to remunerate Unu 

The institution of mineeessarily long apprentiseships 

is» therefore, productive of a double injury : In the 

)Sr9/{dace, itiainjurioasto tlie employers of . woifc* 

men, by artificially raising the wages of their jour* 

neymen; and in the J0co8«{ j^aee^ it is injuiions to 

the workmen, from its tendency to generate idle and 

dissipated habits, by making them pass so large a por- 

tien of their yoiilth without any sufficient motrte to 

be industrious* 

Bj the common law of England, every nan base 

right to employ himself at pleasure in every lawful 

trade. But this sound principle was afanost entire* 

ly subverted by a statute passed, in compliance with 

II 
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the solicitations gi the corporate bodies, ia thQ 
Ah year of the xeign of ^eea FJiiabath, coia» 
monly called the statute of apprenticeship. It en- 
«Gted that no peraosi ahouldt for the iiiturQ, miw 
cue any trade» craft, or mystery, at that tone ewr* 
eiaed in yinglanri or Wales, unless he had previoual; 
WBtnd to it an appfentieoBhip of amyi jfseiri at lea^ 
and what had before been a by-law of a few corpora* 
tiniib thua became Aegaiieral and astute law of tho 
kingdom. Fortunately, however, the courts were 
always aingnlariy diainclinad to enforce the proviaiona 
of Am afealnte. Though the wotda of the act pbin* 
lyinolnded the whole kingdom of England and Walei^ 
it was interpreted to reftr only to' tMoriket Mmsf 
and it was also interpreted to refer only to those 
tedea which had been piattiatd in Knghimi whan 
the statute was passed, and to have no reference to 
such aa had bean subsequently introduced. This 
ift efpra tat iop gave occasion to several very abauid 
and even ludicrous distinctions. It was adjudged» 
fir eiamidi, tliat a cnarhmaher could neither him^ 
self make nor employ a journeyman to make his 
Qoaflk wheels* hot must buy tb«i of a master wheals 
Wright, this latter trade having been exercised in 
tingjanii before the 5th of Eliaabeth. But a wheel- 
wright, though he had never served an apprentioo- 
ship to a coachmaker, might either make himself, or 
employ jminieymen to nuke eooches, the trsde d a 
coachmaker not being within the statute, because noi 
eittfised in England at the time when it was pasasd* 
The contradiction and absurdity of these regulations, 
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and the impolicy and injurious operation of the sta- . 
lute had long been obvious; but to alow is the^pw* 
gress of sound legisIatioD, and so powerftd the oppo» 
sition to every change a£Eectiiig private interest^ 
duit its repeal did not take place until 1814. The 
aet for this pui*pose did not, however, interfere with 
any of the existing rights, privikgas, or by.bws ^ 
the difi'erent legally constituted corporations ; but 
wherever these ^ do not interpose, the formation of 
appreuMeships and thofar duration is now left to b# 
wholly adjusted by the parties themselves. 

Thirdfyf The wages of labour, in diffiarettt.eniploy- 
ments, vary with the constancy and inconstancy of 
em^yment. 

Employment is much more constant in some trades 
than in others. Many tradiss can only be carried 
on in particular states of the weather, and seasons of 
the year ; and if the workmen, who are engaged in 
such trades, cannot easily find employment in otfaav 
during the time they, are thrown out of them» their 
w^ges must be propcutionaUy augmented. A jomw 
neyman jeweller, weaver, shoemaker, or tailor, for 
example, may, under ordinary circumstances, reckon 
upon obtaining constant employment ; but masons, 
bricklayers, paviors, and, in general, all those wodk* 
men who carry on their business in the open air,* are 
liable to perpetual interruptions. Their wages must, 
liowever, not 4>nly soflke to mainfiiin them whilftihey 
are employed, but also during the time they are ne- 
cessarily idle p and they ought abo to affiwd then^ 
as Dr Smith has renarked, some compensation.Ar 

4 
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diose MUQ0I18 and despondiDg uumieiits which the 

Awgbt of 80 precarious a situation must sometimes 
occasion. 

This principle showft the Mlacy of the opinion 86 
generally entertained respecting the great earnings 
of porters, hackney coachmen, watermen*, and gene- 
iPiaHy of all workmen employed only for short periods, 
and on particalar oocarions. Such persons fre* 
<|dently make as much in an hour or two as a regu- 
larly employed workman makes in a day ^ but this 
greater hire, during the time they are employed, is 
found to be only a bare compensation for the labour 
tfcey perform, and for the time they are necessarily 
idle ; instead of making money, such persons are al- 
most invariably poorer than those who are engaged 
in more constant oecnpattons. ' 

The interruption to employments occasioned by 
Ihe cdiebration of holidays, has a similar effect on 
wages. There are countries in which the holidays, 
including Sundays, make a fiill half of the year; 
and the necessary wages of labour must there be 
about double of what they would be were these holi- 
days abdished. 

Fourthly^ The wages of labour vary according to 
Ae small or great trust which must be reposed in 
the workmen. 

The wages of gddsmiths and jewellers are 
ererjrwhere superior to those oF many other work* 
men, not only of equal, but of much superior inge- 
nuity ; on aeeomt of the preciotts materials with 
which they are entrusted. 

Q 
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Vffi (r^^t pur health to the p}i]p«ici^ ; our for- 
Pnmi 8mi9tisMt our lift mi npatvtiop^ to tht 

lawyer and attorney. Such confidence could not 
lijffylj reposed ux people of ^ veijr or low 
eoodilioii. Their reward must be eneh, therefore^ 
giay give them that rank in the society wlucb so 
jmpprte^f a trmft requireg. The long time imd the 
great expefice which must be laid out in their edu- 
jBntioDi whw coml^fiied with thia dreumatonce, aa* 
oeaBarily enhaofsea still further the price of their la^ 
hour-'* * 

Fifthtj/^ The wages oflabour in d^Bmnt employ- 
ments vary according to the probability or improba- 
kiility of success ia them. 

This cause of variation chiefly affects the wages of 
the higher class of labourers, or of those who i^nietiss 
whet are usually denominated liberal professions. 

If a ypuQg man is bound apprentice to a shoe- 
9iekot^ OF a taUor, there is hardly any donbt but be 
will attain tdO an ordina^ degree of proficiency and 

expeftne^s uei bis busmess, and that be will be eUe 

to live by it. But, if he is bound apprentice to a 
lawyer, a painter, a sculptor, or a player, thero are 
ten cbMUW to oqo if lieever attains to such a degree 
of profi(;iency in either of these callings as will enable 
him to subsirt on his earnings. But, in profiaasicps 
wher^ jnany fail for one who succeeds, the fpftunate 
.one oii^ht not only to gaii| pucb a rate of weges as 
. fall indemnify hjiip for b)\ the expences inci^rred ii^ l^is 

* _i 1. L I T r tf i^m 'I r^rTlT- — " 

• Wealth of^ Nations, I. p. 160. 
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iidniirioiii but dbo &r.aU thtU baa bewMp^nM in 
4h» edftkm of hi> iwi uGCiwfiil ewtipetilow* Ilk 
aiumdantly certain, howeyer, thai thd w«ges of kw- 
'yam, playan, Kolptorty &e. takto m tiio aggregals^ 

never amount to so large a sum. The lotlf^'y of 
the laifv and the other liberal probmom, hm mtrnj 
great priees, but there is, notwithstanding, a large ex- 
cess of blanks. Compute^'' aays Dr Smith, in 
my p«rticttlar pkoe, what is likely to be annually 
gained, and what is likely to be aaaually spent* by 
all the different woikmen in any eonunon tnule^aiieli 
as that of shoemakers or weaverSi and you will find 
that the £Mrmer sum will generally enwed theliMur. 
But, make the same computation with regard to all 
the oowsellors and studaits of law, in all the differ* 
eiit Inns ot court, $md yon will find that their «- 
nual gains bear but a very saaall proportion to tb^r 
annual ezpenee, even though you rate the fiinner as 
high, and the latter as low as can well be done« — 
The lottery of tl^ law, therelor e». is very far frooii be- 
ing a perfectly fiur lottery ; aodthat, as well as many 
other liberal and honourable professions, is„ in point 
of peenniary gains, evidently under reeenpenaad.'* 

But the love of that wealth, power, and eonsidera* 
iion, that most connncaily attend supmor ea^^llenQe 
in any of the liberal professions, and the overweening 
confidence placed by each individual in his own good 
Ibrtune, are sufflciant to oferbalanee aU th^ disadp 
vantages and drawbacks that attend them aodnev^r 
fiul to erowd their ranks with all the most generMi 
and liberal spirits. 
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It is uimeoessary to enter upon any farther details 
witiiTetpecttodiis part of imr subject Ithasbeensaf* 
; ficiently proved, that the permanent differences that ac- 
^ tually obtain ia the rate of wagp» paid to those iriio are 
engaged in different employments in countries where 
industry is free and unfettered, are never more than 
^ soflkieiit to balaooe tlielBfouraUe or 
cnmstances atteuding them. Those who receive the 
highest wi^es, are not, when the cost of their eda^ 
cation, the chances of their success, and the various 
disadvantages iscideDt to their professions, are taken 
into account, really better paid than those who re* 
ceive the lowest. . The wages earned by the different 
classes of workmen are eqmL not when eadi iadi* 
vidual earns the same number of shillings, or of 
pence, in a given space of timey but when each is 
paid in proportion to the severity of the labour he has 
to perform, to the degree of previous education and 
akill that it requires, and to the other causes of 
variation already specified. So long, indeed, as the 
principle of eomipttitioii isaUowed to opente vridioat 
restraint, or so long as each individual is allowed to 
easpLoj himself ashe pleases, we may be assored, that 
the higgling of die market will always adjust the rate 
of wages in different employments on the principle 
now stated, and that they will be, all things consider- 
ed, very nearly equal. If you depress the rate of 
wages in one enidoynMiit below the common levri, 
labourers will leave it to go to others ; and if you 
raise it above the same common level, labourers will 
be attracted to it from those departments where wa- 
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are lower, until their increased competitioii has 
mmk them to their ayemge. standanL A period ef 
greater or less duration, according to the peculiar 
Guccuniatenoes affiMiting each, particuhnr eoipioyiiieiift» 
18 always required to bring about this equalization. 
But all inquiries* that have the establishment of ge^ 
neral principles for their object, either are, or ought 
to be» foujided on . periods of average duration ; and , 
whenever audi is the caae» we may always^ vnthout 

occasioning the slightest error, assume that the wages 
earned in different employments are* all things taken ^ 
into aeoount, predsely equal. 

For similar reasonstothose whichhavenowbeenstat- 
ed* it is easy to see that the profits aeeruing to the capi- |^ 
talists engaged in different businesses, though varying 
proportiomdly to the greater or less ndc, and other 
circumstances affecting the capitals they employ, 
must really, when all things are taken into account, 
be ahoMt the same in them all. It isobvious, indeed, 
that profits have not attained their level until they 
bam been at^iiited soastobalanoe thesedifoentad*^ 
vantages and disadvantages. None would engage in 
unnsiially heaardous nndertakingSt if the eaptal em- 
ployed in them was only to yield the same profit that 
may be obtained by employing it in more secure busi- 
nesses. Wherever tlwwnextnKnrdinaryrisk, that risk 
must be compensated. And hence, the well known 
•disianrtion between gross and net jn&t* Grossprefit 
always varies according to the risk, the respectabi- 
lity, and the agreeableness of diffisrent enqployments. 
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while net profit is tbe same, or very nearly tbe 
tmm^ M partiGiiltf period, in them «1L A guB« 
powder manufacturer, for example, mntt obtain as 
much profit, OTor and above the profit obtained from 
tlM oipital engaged in the leeureit buemeMeti aa wHl 
suffice to guarantee or insure hia capital, from the 



estnMvdmaiy ride to whieb it ia espoaed, m a biiai* 

ness of such extreme hazard. If the gunpowder 
maaufactHVor were to obtain 9iare tiian thia rate, ad- 
ditional capital would be attracted to his business, 
and if he were to obtain ksSf he would withdraw ca- 
^ pital from it. The eonalaotly acting principle of 
I competition, or, which is just the same thing, the 
i sejfimiawii of every individual, will never pemit 
the wages or the profits obtained by any particular 
aet of worlrmen or capitalists, taking all thio^ into 
aoeoml, to conlunie titiier lengf below or lon^ above 
the cotttmon and average rate of wages and profits 
obtaned fajr thoae who are employed, or who have 
capital invested in other businesses. It is by this 
ooromen standard that the mges and pmfita of par- 
ticular businesses are always regulated ; they can 
never diverge conaiderably from it ^ they have n 



dency to equaliaation ; and may, m all 

oretioal inquiries be supposed, without occasioning 
any error oF eenequenee,. eiaetly to coincide*' 

The principle of the equality, or rather of^ the con- 
stant tendency to e^aliay^ of the wages eanod 1^ 
the Momrers, and of the profits derived from the ca- 
pitais, employed, at the same time, in all the varioiis 

4 
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branches of mdustry» was pointed out by Mr Harris, * 
and also by Mr Cantillon ; t but it wa^ first fuHy 
demonstrated in the eighth, ninth, and tenth chap* 
tets of the first bmA of the Weafih of Noikmsw 
Tbe establishment of this principle was one of 
the gi'eatest senrices rendered by Dr Smith te 1^ 
science of Political Economy. No tiling can be 
clearer, more convincing and satisfactory, than his 
reasoning on this subject. The equality of wages 
and of profits has, ever since the publication of his 
work, been always assumed as admitted and inoonte** 
tible. 

It ought also to be kept in view, throughout all the 
investigations of this seienee, that the cajntals em- 
ployed in the production of commodities may be of al- 
most evary conceivable degree of imnkSiftfi or^ in 
other words, that periods of almost every conc^able 
degree of duration may be reqmred fot tkeir con« 
sumption. The bread, beer, and other articles pro- 
vided for the subsistence of the labourer, form a part, 
and an important one too, of the capital of tiw 
e<>untry ; but how limited is the durability of such 
articles, compared with the durability of a bridge, of 
a granite dock ! The former may be consumed in 
^ Space of «n hour, while the latter will probably 
last for five hundred or a thousand years. These 
two speciesof capital maybe taken as representing the 
tttremes of dnr^ion,attd the space between them My 



* Essay on Money and Coins, p. Id; 
t Analysis Trtfde, ^^d, p. 15, 
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be supposed to be filled up, and I believe is really so, 
by capiuls of every intennediate degree of duratHlky. 
One machine may be eapAle of lasting fifty years. 



another forty, a third ten, and ao on. Nor in all 
the long interval between the duration of the leait 

and that of the most rapidly perishable capital, is it 
possible to fix on any term which does not, or may 

not, represent the durability of a capit;al. 

■ 

Section III. 

CoH i^Prodmoiiiim ike relating prme^tiei^ Priee^m^Imfitteiut 
qf VaruUmu m ike Denumd for and Supply of Commodiiiet 

on their Price — Influence of Monopolies — Average Price 
always qoincidenl tvith Cost of Production, 

Having thus seen that the wages earned by the 
labourers engaged in dUferem employments, are, all 
things considered, precisely equal \ and that the same 
principle holds with respect to the profit derived from 
the capitals invested in the different departments of 
duatry, we m^ht proceed to inquire into the ef- 
fects supposed to be exercised by variations in the 
rate of wages, and in the rate of profits on the value 
of commodities. But, before entering on this in- 
quiry, it will be expedient to investigate the in- 
fiuence which the rebtion between the tupply of 
commodities and the demand for them has in deter- 
mining their exchangeable value, as compared with 
each other, and their price or value as compared with 
money. It was long the universal opinion, and it is 
still the opinion of the great minority of practseal 
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men, aad evcii of some BoHtical Economists of con- 
siderable eminence, thst the exchsogeable value of 
eommoclities depends exdushrely on their relative 
abundance or scarcity in the market compared with 
tbo deoiand. Thm can bo no doubts howofei^ 
that this opinion is essentially erroneous ; and I shall 
mm Y&cj briefly recapituhite some of the irtatfmiinti 
by which its ftUacy has been demonstrated. 

It has been already seen, that the capitals invest* 
ed indiffiarent businesses yield, at any given period, the 
same common and average rate of net profit. But 
it. is quite obvioiiSt that ii* any commodity ivere 
brought to market and exchanged for a greater 
amount either of other commodities, or of money, 
than was required to defray the cost of its production, 
including, in that cost, the common and average 
rate of net profit at the time, its producers would be 
placed in a relatively advantageous situation compar- 
od with. others^ Siod there would, in coofequence^ be 
an influx of capita] into that particuhur department, 
until competition had sunk the value, or price of 
the artidey to the levd that would just yield the 
cwtomary. rate of profit on the capital employed 
ia its pniductim. And, on the other hand, i£ a 
commodity were brought to market which did not 
oxdiaiige for . so (ppeat an amount of other commodi* 
ties, or of money, as was required to cover the cost 
of its production, its producers would be placed in a 
relatively disadvantageous situation ; and would, in 
consequence, withdraw their capital irom the produo* 
tion the commodity/ until its value or price had 
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risen to such a level ss Was sufficient to place them 
hi the ^me sitaktion as their neighboar^ or to yietd 
fh^ the same rite 6f profit. 

The cost of producing comniodities,-2-denommated 
by Dr Smidi and the Marquis Ganrier nAfurdl tfr ke* 
cessan/ price, — is, as wiil be afterwards shown, iden* 
tical with the qoantity of labour Required to :prodnei 
them and bring them to market. But, without in- 
quiring at ^present into th^ elements whtdt form the 
cost of production, it' ia quite obyiOM ihfi6 it is tie* 
permanent and ultimate regulator of the exchan^<« 
aUe value or price of e^ery confmoditj tSbat is itcM 
[ subjected to a monopoly, and that mai/ be indefinite/^ 
^ inereased in quantity by the oppUcdtiim ^JrtA te^ 
pital and labour to its production. That the mar-» 
ket pi'iee of such cowmodities and their coat of pro^ 
duction do not always edincide is certahi ^ but lliey 
cannot, for any considerable period, be far separated, 
and have a constant tendency to equality, it ia 
plain, that no man will continue to produce eommo* 
dyties if tbey sell for ks$ than the cost of. their pM^ 
dttction--f-that n, for less than will indemsffy him for 
_ hh expences, and yield him the common and aremi^ 
rate of profit on his capitid. Thia is a-ifmit beloW 
which it is obviously impossible prices can be perrtta^ 
neatly reduced ; and it id equally obviousj thstt if they 
Were, for any considerable period, to rise above it, ad- 
ditional capital would be attracted to the advantage- 
ous business ; atid the' competiliaB cif the producers 
would lower prices. 
A demand ta foe eftctuaH mnat be sucK ifii wiU 
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cover the expetice of production. If it is not §uffl« 
dtat to^do tUB» it cttk never be a thMau ot cnu^n^ 
commodities to be produced and brought to market. 
The deuMUid of Uiose who have both the ptffHet 
and the will to purchase, iot any particular fcomitio- 
dity may become ten or ten thousand times niot& et- 
tenttve» or it may deeline iti the same propoHioii, 
but) if the cost of its production continues the 
same,' so per m a n e nt variation will be occasioned in 
hs price. Suppose, for example, that the eiffectual 
detnand fbr bats is suddenly doubled; that cil^uiii- 
stance would undoubtedly occasion a rise of price, and 
the hatters would, in consequence, make large |>ro« 
fite ; but this rise eoold only be of very limited dura- 
tion; for these large profits would immediately at- 
tract additional capital to the hat manufacture ; an 
increased supply of hats would be brought to market, 
and if no variation took place in the cost of their pro- 
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mer level. Suppose, on the other hand, that the de- 
mand for hats is incareased tenfdd, and the Cost of 
their production diminished in the same proportion, 
we shoiikl, notwithstanding the mcreased deiliand, be 
able, in a very short time, to buy a hat for the tenth 
part of what it now costs. Again, suppose the de- 
SMiid for hats to decline, and the cosit of producing 
them to increase ; the price would, notwithstanding 
the ^Kmitiished demand, gradually rise, till it had 
reached the point at which it would yield the hatters 
the common and average rate of profit on the capital 
employed in their business. It is admitted that va- 
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riatkm in Ae denumd and supply occasion tmpo- 
xaiy vanatioDS of price. But, it is jesaeitfial $0 
remark^ that these variations aie only.iScafioreif^. 

7be co^/ 0/ jffroduction is the grand regulator of 
price — the centre of all those transitory and iawi- 
ascent oscillations on the one side and the other ; 
wherever industry is free, the competition fif th^ pro^ 
ducers will always elevate or sink prices to its kvd* 
In certain branches of industry, such, for example 

v^as agriculture, which are liaUe to be seriously nfiEbct- 
ed by variations in the seasons,, and from which 
capital cannot be easily withdrawn, there is a acme- 
what longer interval than in others, before the mar- 

_ ket price of produce and the cost of prpducing it cap 
be equalized. Bnt that such an equaliaattm niust 
take place, in the end is absolutely certain. Nei- 
ther farmers, nor any otkher dass of prodocei«» wiU 
continue to bring products to market, unless they 
sell for such a price as is sufficient to pay the ezpenoe 
of their production, including the common and ave- 
rage rate of profit on the capital employed by them. * 
When an excess of supply depresses the price of com 
below this level, the occupiers of poor, land are 
involved in the greatest difficulties : A number of 
them are in consequence driven from their em- 
ployments; and a smaller supply of corn bein^ 
brought to market, prices are elevated so as to yield 
the customary rate of profit, and no more, to the 

'* Nemo enim sanus debet veUe impensam ae eumptum facere 
in a^ram, ei wdet nm poise rejki' Vmo, Be Re RuHiea, 
lib. I. §9. 
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cultivatora of the poorest soils that are still continued 
under tiUage. — Hie eelfjiiterestof the culttvatora will 
not permit prices to be permanently depressed below 
tUs lerdi; and the sel^-interest of the public will not 
permit them to be permanently raised above it ; for, 
if they were raised above it^ then the cultivators 
wonid gflin more than the comnion and average 
rate of profit, and capital would, of course, be im- 
aiedktely attracted to agriculture, and would conti- 
nue flowing in that direction, until the natural and 
indestructible equiHbriuin of profit had been restored 
•—that is, until the price of agricultural produce had 
Allien to such a sum as would just yield the average 
Tate (^.profit to the eultivalors of Ae worst soils, or 
to the improvers of the best. Thb is the point at 
which average prices must continue statiimary, ct 
about which market prices must oscillate, until the 
cost of production be increased or diminished. If 
any great diseovery were made in agriculture — such 
a discovery, for instance, as would reduce the cost of 
cultivation a half, the price of agricultural produce 
would fall in the same proportion, and would conti- 
nue to sell at that reduced rate until the increase of 
population had forced recourse to soils of a decreas* 
ing degree qf fertility. Whenever this took place, 
prices would again rise. Why is the price of com 
almost invariably higher in this country than in 
France ? Is it because we have a greater demand for 
it, or because of the greater cost of production in 
this .country ? . 

A pound weight of gold is at present worth about 



Jifieen pQuad* of silver, it cannot, however, be said 

ipg greater than the demand for silver, for the re- 
verni 16 the £i|cl« Neither cim it be said ta be a cobp 
M|iienee of an iiiBohile fleareity ef gold ; fer iktm 
who choose to pay a sufficient price for it may obtain 
it in any qnantky they pleaia The cansa ctf tUs 
difference in the price of the two metals consists en- 
tjirely in the oinmmstMiea of its coibaig* about ^^fiom 
times as much to produce a pound of gold as to pro- 
duce 1^ pound of silver* That this is really the case, 
is plain from the admiHed faet^ that the prodaoeraof 
gold do not gain any greater profit than the pro- 
ducers of silver, iron, lead, op any Other aMtaL They 
have no monopoly of its production. Erery indivi- 
du4 who oboosea may send capital to Biaail, andibo- 
oeme a produder of gold ; and wherever this is tl« 
^ase, the princ^le of competition wiU always £wce 
the product to be seld at aneh a price aa will ^tat pay 
the expences of its production and no more. Were 
a gold mine diseovmred of equal pvednctiveriess with 
the silver mines, the production of gold would im- 
mediately become the most advantageous el* all bns- 
nessesi an immense supply of that metal would, in 
consequence, be thrown upon the market, and its 
priee w<mld, in aveiy short period, be reduoed to the 
same level as silver. 

If a set of men were bfoii^t together from va- 
rious countries, ignorant of each other's wants, and 
of the labour and expence required to pitednoe the 
commadities which we may suppose each of them 
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ta iio»se8ti» tbp%e /QOOimgdities would iMaigbt 
fancies of the parties. Und^r such pirqi^m^tancesy 

m fmnA of gold might W giv^n ffNr » poHpd of 
iron, and a gidlon of wine fi>r a gallon of small 
bear. As aoon, hoiire?er» as n system of 
mi intoreoHne hag boon egtabliabed, aod a« ^ 
mmis of society wd the powers of produq^ipq pom^ 
to ho wall and goNwaUy kii0Wii» an and ia pm tUa 

arbitrary method of bartering. Thousands of sellers 
i^n entor the nu|rkat* But wb^n such is tbo cmi» 
ft IS no longer possible to sell a pofnid of ifon for a 
pQi|ud of gold $ and why ?— beeauae the producers of 
in>n mUl undersell eaeh othev onfti) tbey^ liare^ by 
th^ir competition, reduced its exchangeable value, or 
priea^ to tbe level of tbeeost of its praduetiaiH TUs 
is, m ereiy csviliaed society, the pivot on which ex- 
changeable value always turns* It is usual for voy- 
agers* who touch at countries oecnpiad by aavagesi 
Xo obtain commodities from them in exchan^^e for 
4»ya or trinketSt wbiah it eos^ infinitely leaa to pro- 
duce ; but in all civilized and eommercial countries, 
the pf(^^tion in whicb» generally speaking, one 
comm od ity exchanges for another, depends exclusive- 
ly on the comparative cost of their production. 

Thus, then» it appears, that no variation ofde- | 
mandy if it be unaccompanied hy a varialion in the i 
cost of production, ca» have muf lasting it^uence on i 
price. If the cost of production be diminished, 
price will be equally diminished, though the. demand 
should be increased to any conceivable extent. If 
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tlie cost of production be increased, price will 
equally inereaaedt though the demand should sinkto 
the lowest possible limit* 

It must always be remembered, that this reasonmg 
applies to the case of those commodities only on which 
competition is allowed to operate without restiaiutt 
and whose quantity can be indefinitdy increased 
by the application of fresh capital and industry to 
^ thdr production. But there are cireumstaiices under* 
V which the supply of commodities is strictly limited; 
and when such is the case, their price is no longer 
determined by the cost of their production^ but by 
the degree of their real or supposed utility^ compar- 
^ ed with the means and necessities of the buyers. In 
a desert or a besieged city, a pound of bread might 
be worth more than a pound of gold.* And though 
artificial monopolies are rarely carried to so very op- 
1 pressive a height, the same principle holds with re- 
1 apect to the Tiiwof all commodities produced under 
them. When a particular individual, or class of in- 
dividuals, obtains the exclusive privilege of manufie- 
turing certain species of goods, the operation of the 
principle of competition is suspended with respect to 

*vPliny, {HUt. Nat. hb. B. cap. 570^ and Valeriiu MaxiU 
mns^ (lib. 7* cap. 6.), relate tbat, during the siege of Casili- 

num by Hannibal, the scarcity of provisions became so extreme, 
that a rat was sold for 200 denarii 1 They add^ that the seller 
liad the went of the baigain, having died of hanger, while tlie 
tat was the means of presemng the life of the bnjrer. Avon 
enim, says Valerius, yame cofMumpto, tfumtibiUsordium suamm 
Jrui non licnit ; a'(iui animi vir, ad salularem hnpcusam facU 
ciendam ; care quidem, verutn necessaric, comparalo cibo viait, 

m 

y 

I 
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them, and their price must, therefore, entirely de- 
pead (m the proportion in which they are brought to ^ 
market compAred with the demand. If monopolists 
supplied the market liberally^ or kept it always as 
fully stocked with commodities as it would have been 
had there been no monopoly, the commodities pro- 
duced by them would sell at their natural {nice, and 
the monopoly would have no farther disadvantage 
than the exclui>ioo of the public from an employment 
which every one ought to have the power to carry 
on. In point of fact, however, the market is sel- 
dom or never fully sq^lied with commodities pro* 
duced under a monopoly. All classes of producers 
endeavour to procure the highest possible price for 
their commodities ; and those who are protected, by 
means of a monopoly, against the risk of being un- 
dersold by others, either keep the market under- 
stocked, or supply it with inferior articles, or both. 
Under such circumstances, the price of commodities, 
if they cannot be easily smuggled from abroad, or 
clandestinely produced at home, is elevated to the 
highest point to which the competition of the bwfers 
can raise it ; and may, in consequence, amount to 
five, ten, or twenty times the sum it would amount 
to were competition permitted to operate in their pro- 
duction and sale. The will and power of the pur* 
chasers to offer a high price forms the only limit to 
the rapacity of monopolists. 

• Besides the ccmimodities produced under artificial 
monopolies, there is another dass whose quantity 
cannot be increased by the operation of human in- 

R 
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dustry, and whose price is not, therefore, dependent 
on the co6t of their production. Ancient etatueif 
▼ases, and gems^ the pietnres of tlie great nmatoN, 
some species of wines which can be produced in ii- 
suted quantities only from anb of a particular qoft- 
lity and exposure, and a few other commodities, 
belong to this dass. As their supply cannot be in- 
creased, their price most Tary inversely as the de- 
mand* and is totally unaffected by any other circum- 
slsnee* 

But with these exceptions, which, when com- 
pared to the mass of commodities, are but few 
I and unwiportant» wherever industry is mumtrieled 
and competition allowed to operate, the average 
price of die various produoU of art and industry» 
ways coincides with the cost of their production. 
When a fiiU takes pliuae in the market price of any 
commodity, we cannot say whether that fiill k mdly 
advantageous, or whether a part of the wealth of the 
produeera be not gmtuttously transftned to the con- 
sumers, until we Icam whether the cost of produc- 
tiop has been equally diminished. If this, is tJie eai^ 
the fall of price will not have been disadvantageous 
to the producers, and will be permanent ; but if tkis 
has not been the cas^^if theeost of produetion eon- 
•tinues the same, the fall must have been injurious to 
'tiie producers, and prices will, in consequmoe^ 
speedily attain their former level. In like man- 
ner, no rise of prices can be permanent, except 
when the eost of production has been proportion- 
ally increased. If tluit cost has remained statioQ- 
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prices will decline as soon as the ephemeral causes of 
•hhancemint have. diaappewccL .. 
• The esfemBe importaBice of having oorrect opi. 
Bions respecting the regul^ng principle of price« 
wd the cUieordaiit and erroneoiis opinions that are 
still so exceedingly prevalent with regard to it, will, 
1 hcpe» be deemedasufficieiit apology for the leiq;th 
of the previous remarks, and for the insertion of the 
£QUowing paragraph from the HUtoire de Ja Mon^ 
mu^ of die Marquis Gamier, in which the doctrine 
«ow laid down is enforced with equal ability and elo* 
^uenee: 

Mais les producteurs tendent continuellement a 
f^ler la qoantit^ des produotiona sur la somme des 
demandes ; ils ne resteront pas au-dessous de ce 
point, sans etre tentes d'accroitre la masse de leurs 
pradtths $ et ils ne peimntle d^passer sans s^expos* 
er a perdre. Ces deux quantites, celle des produits 
ret celie des demandes, s^eflGwcent done k se mettre 
en equilibre Tune avec I'autre. II existe done un 
point de repos vers lequel eUes graviteiit chacune de 
.ash c6t^ ; un point qui est. lenr niveau, et c'est ce 

• point qui constitue ie prix naturel de la chose ve^e. 
< Qneileesli Ja Mmite an-delit de iaqudk le produeteiir 

ne pent porter la quantity de ses produits ? C'est le 
'^rir datuiel ; car, s'U ne pent ebtenir ee prix poor 
^tout son prodmt,* il sera en perte. Quelle est la 

faerue des demandes du consommateuy ? C'est le prix 
.hstuelf enr il ne vcfut pas doMer plus qi^e r^nivik 

• lent de ce qu'il revolt. Si, par une d^ouvectie, ou 
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par on pei^iietioniieiiieiit de Pindiutrie, le piodae^ 
teur est mis k meme d'etablir Tarticle sur lequel il 
s'ezeice k moins de temps et de d^peue, aim le 
prix naturel baissera) mais aussi la somme des de- 
mandes accroitra dans one proportioa;i pas^Ue, paiw 
que plus de consommateurs seront en de payer 
ce pnx naturel, oioins elev^ que rancien. Le pria 
naturel sera tot^ourSt pour chaque choie vSnale, la 
limite commune aU'deld de laquelle la somme des dC' 
mandds de cette chose et la quantUe de sa producUm 
ne dew out plus faire de pr ogres. Quand le prix 
courant est le prix naturel, le producteiir et le coa- 
sommateur se donnent r^iproquement I'^qui^aleBt 
de ce quails re^oivent. Quand le prix courant s'^carte 
du prix nature], ou e'est la eonsommatioii qui souffre 
au profit de la production, ou c'est la production 
qui souffre au profit de la consommation. Get 
Aat de souffrance ne peut durer, et deJk pro- 
cedent les variations du prix courant. Ces varia* 
tions, que Smith a expliqu^s et analyst ayec une 
si parafaite lucidity, ne sont autre chose que les ef- 
forts pour revenir au prix naturel. Tenter d'expli- 
quer ces variations, sans reconnaltre Texistence d'un 
prix naturel, ce serait voulpir expliquer les oaciUfr- 
tions do pendule sans eonveinr de sa tendance vers 
un centre de gravitation ; ce serait supposer un ef* 
fort sans but et sans mobile ; ce serait admettre le 
mouvemeut et nier le repos \ enfin, en voyant les 
pbenomtoes du cours des fluides et de Pequilibredes 
solides, ce serait contester les Ipis du niveau et de la 
pesanteur. Si les choses venales oi'ont point de prix 
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naturely alors les mouvemens de la circulation aeront 
darig^ fmr une force ETOUgle et incoonue ; lea piis 
moyens ne seront plus que le resultat de chances 
pureroent fortuites; il n'y aura plua d'^uivalent 
riel I les valeurs n'auront plus de mesure naturdle ; 
P^conomie politique ne pourra plus aspirer k 6tre au 
nmg des sciences, puisqu'elle manquem du caract^ 
essentiel qui les constitue telles, et que les faits dont 
elle traite ne seront plus fond^ sur les lois immua- 
Ues de la nature." * 

Having thus shown that the cost of production 
is the sole regulating principle of ezchangeshle. m» 
lue and price, I shall now proceed to investigate the 
elements which enter into and constitute this cost, f 

Section IV. 

Commoditiea belong, in the eartieH stage qf eociety, exchmoefy 
to the Labourers — Quantity qf. Labour required for their 
Production, the only principle which then determines their 

Exchangeable Falue. > , 

We have previously seen, that there is no period in 
the progress of society, from its earliest infancy to its 



* Tone L Introduction, p. 62. 

t Mr Tooke lias^ in his excellent work On High and Lorn 
Prices, — a work replete with curioaB and important infbmia- 
tion^ — ^giveii a very completo analysis and exposition of the in- 
floepce of variations in the demand isa and supply of commodi- 
ties en their price— whether these variationa arise from chapges 
idtheaessoos or in the value of money^ from a spirit of speea- 
lation^ fiom the caprices of £uhion> the influence of ym, kc> 
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highest pitch of civilizatiou and refinement, in which 
iiiy indiicidiialy who does not belong to Boap m 
other of the classes of labourers, landlords, or capi- 
telistv ever pftiticipates directly in the produce o£ uk* 
duatry. But there are states of society in winch that 
produce belongs exclusively to one only of these 
dassea; and otheni in which it belongs to two of 
them, to the exclusion of the third. Th^ reason is, 
that m the eariiest stages of society^ there ia tittle 0t 
no capital accumulated, and the distinction between 
labourers and capitalists is, in consequence, unknown; 
and that, in all newly settledand unappropriated coun^ 
^tries, al^uttdance of &rtile land may be gbtaiDed. with- 
out paying any xent to ahuadonh 

In that remote period preceding the establishment 
of a right of property in land, and the accumulation 
of capital or stock — when men roamed, without any 
settled habitations, over the surface of the earth, and 
existed by means of that labour only that was requir- 
ed to appropriate the spontaneous productions of the 
soil, the whole produce of labour belonged to the la* 
bourer, and the quantity of labour expended in pro* 
curing different articles, must plainly have formed 
the only standard by which their relative worth, or 
exchangeable value, could be estimated. " If among 
a nation of hunters," says Dr Smith, *^ it usually 
costs twice t)ie labour to, kill a beayer that it does to 
UU a deer, one beaver would naturally ezchange ibr 
or be worth two deer. It is natural, that what is 
usually the produce of two days' or two homes' labour, 
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should be worth double of what is usually the pro- 
diioe of one day's or cme Jiour's labour. 

If the one spedes of labour should be more se- 
vere than the other, some allowance will najturally 
be made for this wparior hardship ; and tba pnidnoe 
of one hour's labour in the one way, frequently ex- 
dianges for that of two h^urs! Jobonr m the othdr* 

•* Or if the one species of labour requires an un- 
eeauBoa degtee of dexteraty an4 ingenuity, the 
e a t ea m which men hme ftraoch talents will nstosally 
give a value to their produce, superior to what 
would be due- to the time empbyad about it Sneh 
talents can seldom be acquired but in consequence of 
long apj^ieitieii, aad tfaeanperior value of theur pro* 
duoe may frequently be no more than a reasonaUe 
compensation for the time and labour which must be 
spent in acquiring them. In the advanced state of 
society, allowances of this kind, for superior hardship 
and superior skill, are commonly made in the wages 
of labour ; and something of the same kind must 
probably^ have taken place in the earliest and rudest 
period. 

In this state of things, the whole produce of la- 
bour belongs to the labourer ; and the quantity of 
labour commonly employed in acquiring or produc- 
ing any commodity, is the only circumstance which 
can regulate the quantity of labour (of other com- 
modities) which it commonly ought to purchase^ 
command, or exchange fat" * 

* Weallk of Nations, I. p. 70. 
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Thus ftir thm ii no nmn fiNr doabt or iUkkm i B 

of opinion. When there is no class but labourers* 
• aU the prodnoe of labour miitt oinrioiialy htHmg to 
them i and the sacrifice each individual makes in 
prodndng coiiiiiioditie8» or the qoanti^ of labour 
that he expends upon them, is universally admitted 
to be the only principle by which their exchangeable 
nines can then be detennraed. , 

It is at this point, therefore, that we properly 
conunenoe the investigatiim of the circnmstanesi 

which determine the exchangeable value of comnio* 
dities when a rent is paid for land, and circulatiog 
and fixed capital employed to facilitate the labour 
of the workmen. I shall begin by endeavouring to 
•scertttn whether rent eniers into the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Section V. 

(L) Nature, Origin, and Progress of Corn or Produce Rents^ 
Rent nol a Cause but a Consequence of the High Falue 
Raw Produce — Does not enter into Price — Distinction be- 
tween Agriculture and Manufactures, (II.) Money Rents 

depend partly on the Extent to which Tillage has been Car^ 
ried, and parllij on Hituaiion — The Principle that the Real 
Value qf Commodities is Regulated or Determined by the 
Quantities of Labour required for their Production, not Affect' 
edbythe Parent of Rent* 

D& Smith was of opinion, tl)at» after land had 
become property, and rent began to be paid, such 
rent made an equivalent addition to the exchange* 
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aUe value of the {yrodvce of the ml.* This opi* 

oion was first called in question in (wo pamphlets of 
tBtnordmary merit, puUithed neerly at the sane 
time, by a Fellow of University College, Oxford, f 
and Mr Malthiu. t These writers endeavoured to 
show that rent did not enter into price; that it 
was notp as had been commonly supposed, a conse- 
quence of land having been divided and become pro* • 
perty ^ but that it was owing to its being of limited 
extent, and of varioi^ d^eea of fertility, and to the 
circumstance of its being impossible to apply capital 
indefinitely to any quality of land without obtaining 
from it a constantly diminishing return. Mr Ricarw 
do subsequently illustrated and enforced this doctrine 
frith his usual ability — stripped it of the errors by 
which it had been originally encumbered, and showed 
its vast imp<nrtance to a right understanding of the 
laws which regulate the rise and fall of profits. In 
tihe following observations, I shall endeavour to trace 
the rise and progress of rent ; and to obviate some ra- 
ther specious objections that have been made to the 
doctrine of its not entering into price. 

I. Corn or Ps<h>uce Bsents.— Rent is properly 

•* that portion of the produce of the earth which is 

• JVtaUh of NoHtms, L jh 7^' 

t An Essay on the Application qf CapUal to Land,'hj a Fel- 
low (Mr West a Barrister) of Univtaity College, OxSoxd, 
1815. 

^An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress qf Jtient, by the 
RiT. T. R. lishliiu, 191^ 
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nakiral and inherent powers of the soiL" If build- 
ings have been etected en a 6rai» or k Jm ban 
inclosed, drained, or in any way improved, by an ex- 
pmdkuw of Gftpital and labourr the sum whieks 
fiimier wiU pay to 4:fae hodloid for its imo will be 
oompoied, not only of what is properly rent, but also 
. of a lemnwffirioB for the use of the capital whiA 
has been laid out in its improvement. In common 
kaguage, these two sums are always .confounded t»* 
gather, under the name of rent ; but in an inquiry 
of this natttifit it is necessary to consider them as peiw 
fectly distinct. The laws by which teab and profits 
aie regulated being totally di£Eerent, those which goo% 
wn the one cannot be aaoertained if it be not eoa* 
sidered separately from the other. .... 

On the fint jsettling of any oenntcjr! abounding in 
large tracts of unappropriated land, no rent is ever 
paid ; and for this plain and obvious rei^son, that no 
ptrson will pay a reni for * what vmf be* procured iar 
unlimited quantities for nothing. Thus in New Hol- 
land, where there is an* am]^ supply of fertile and- 
unappropriated land, it is certain, that, until the 
best lands are all cultivated^ nant jrilli never be 
heard of. Suppose, however, that tillage has been 
carried to this point, and that the increasing demand 
for raw produce can, in the aetual state of the smence 
of agriculture, be no longer supplied by the cul* 
tuie of the best lands; under these circumstances 
it is plain that either the increase of population 
tnust cease, or the inhabitants must consent to pay 
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suob raQ additipiial fiUm far nm prodwerts- willi 
emhle^^.^cmnd quality of land to b&.ctiltisated. 
N^ttitaiice #A«rl ^ 'wiil proc»ie.t]ien aiMtlier 
bttihel of com ; and competition will not, as will ^be^ 
iuMntdiflbriy ahowii, allow them ta pfty Bwre ilbir.it. 
They have, therefore, but one alternative. If they 
choose to pay a price suffifiieoft tx> coKer ths expenc^i 
o£ cmltivifting land of the fieooiid quality, tlwy 'will 
ohtajn additional supplies f if they do. not, theyjnust 
want Atm. Suppose iiow» that the<e«iiaimen.oAi9 
such & price as will pay the expence of producing) 
eom on. aoiU whiab» in return for the same expoidi*. 
ture 88 would have prodneed 100 quafteia on hnds <^ 
the Jirst gualUyr will only yield 90: quarters ; . it iai 
pfaw^itwiU tfmbeiBdiffiamrt;.toafiu»ertwliethir 
he pays a rent of ten quarters for the. first ^juaw 
of lead, or ftane Ae seei(md*qiiaiit]r»wwh«hiaa 

unappropriated and open to him, without payingi^tifr 
vent* If the population. went, on increa8iagi/AMa4> 
which would yield only 80, 70, 60, ^0, &a quavtei^ 
ia>returQ £(aHe same.esependiture that Imd obUnmA 
§d 100 quarien^im A» be§i kmdSt-mii^hemo^ 
cessively brought under cultivation^ And wheo^re* 
oooaBe bad/been had to^faeeeiofinioT'IaDdsi the«eMB 

rent of those that are superior would plainly be equal 
io tike df^erencCf, beitoeenihe amauntujpUie pvaiuoc 
^Um n e ij rom Hum ami Ae .amomU oj the jmaim^ 
obiahiedjrom.ihe worst qtiality under cultiivatitmi 
SuppoiiW for example .that tfaa won^ ufaatil^'Mix 
der cultivation yields 60 quarters, then the rent 
of .thA^^< ^piality will be 40 qmrtevs^ 4ir. WQj^ ; 
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the rent of the ^cond quality willi in like man- 
Mr» be equal to the difieireiice between 90 aaA 
60» or dO quarters \ the rent of the third qualky 
will be equal to 80 — dO, or SO quarters, and so on : 
Hie prodnee laiaed on the laad kwt .coitivated, 
or with the capital last applied to the soil, being 
all the while sold at its necessary pricet or at that 
price which is just sufficient to yield the e«lti* 
vators the common and average rate of profit, or» 
wUeh is the some thing, to- eorer the cost of its pro. 
duction. If the price were above this level, then 
agricultnre would be the best of all businesses, and 
tillage would be immediately extended ; if, on the 
other.hand, the price fell below this level, capital 
would be withdrawn from the soil, and the poofer 
lands thrown out of cultivation. Under such circum- 
stanees, it is uodeniaUy certain, that rent eould not 
enter into the price of that portion of produce raised 
by means of the capital last applied to the soil. Its 
price is exclusively made up of wages and profits. The 
proprietors of the superior lands obtain rent ^ but tins 
is l^e necessary result of thmr ^Ttfoil^ The 
demand cannot be supplied without cultivating infe- 
rior smk ; and to enable them to be cultivated, dMsr 
produce must sell for such a price as will afford the 
endinary rate of profit to their cultivators. Thti 
price will, however, yield a surplus over and above 
the ordinary rate of profit to the cultivators of the 
more iertiie lands, and it is ikis swplus ihat form 
rent. 

An iBorease of rent is not, tbeivlere, as is vety 
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generally supposed, occasioned by improrements in 
agriculture, or by an increase in the fertility of the 
aoiL Itisesnlts entirely foom the.imseaaky af.vaaorl- 
ing» as population increases, to sculs of a decreasing 
diefgtee of fertility. Bent Varies in aa iaveise pro- 
portion to the amount of produce obtained by means 
of .the cap^ andlabonr employed in cultiTation 
lluil 11^ it increases when Ike profile of agrmtUural 
labour dimmishy and diminishes when they increase. 
£roto are at their maximum in countries IBi^e New 
Holland, Indiana, and Illinois, and generally in all 
fitiui^ona in wfaieh no sent is paid, and the beat 
lands only cultivated*; but it cannot be said that 
rents have attained their maximum so long as capital 
yields any snrplus in the shape of profit. 

A quarter of wheat may be raised in Essex, or in the 
Carae of Gomie, at perhaps aJintrA or a fijth igiut of 
the expence necessary to raise it on the worst soils in 
4mltivati<m in other parts of the country. There eaii>- 
not, bovftver, be two or more prices for the same arw 
tide at the same time and in the sam^ market. And it 
IB piain* that if the, average market price of wfaoat be 
not such as will indemnify the producers of that 
.whieh k raised on jkhe worst soilSf they frill ceaie 
bringing it to market, and the required supplies 
.will no longer be obtained ; and it is equally pUiii» 
that if the market prioe of wheat exceeds this sum, 
'firtsh capital will be applied to its production, and 
.eompetitioii will soon sink prioes to their natural let 
vel — that is, to such a sum as will just afford the 
joemmon and ordinary rate of profit to tlit raisers 
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ojT itelportfiM^^Ae refmnei^upp^ of com ndmh 

isproduceitmd^r the nmitusfavourakie ciroamHtm^ 
€9$f 4mdHti ^gfwaitit mpniei: Itik coil<of 
l^oducing this portion that the average price of all 
tberwt'iMUfei«lii»y»b»Tegiriated* Aiid,.tlierefin%it 
is plainly the same thing^to the oonsureers whether, 
in an advanced stage of society , the excess of return 
«i««r theeoit of prodantim on hodrof Ae fint qodiiy 
belongs to a- non-resident landlord, or an occnper. 
It mm t belong to the one or :Cbs other. Corn U nbt 
high, because a rent is paid, but a rent is paid be- 
•esnse com is high-— ^utiM tka dmtmd is suck, UM 
it cannot be supplied wiibout tuHkntimg soils of a 
^mimshed degree of fertUUtft as compared wUk 
the best. Snpiwie thtre is aii fibolM'.dmMnid ibr 
10 millions of .quarters, and that it is necea|ary to 
mso one nillioii of tbese qaaitors on* imkBk fdrnk 

yield nothing but the common and average rate of 
frofit<to their cultivators $ it is clear that the rdin- 
•qaisUng of the tents payable on the suportor laitds^ 
would be no boon whatever to the cultivators of 
*tfie inferior lands. U wwldnot tessen thdr expen- 
4ies ; that is, it would not lessen the quantum of 

capital and labour necessiry to prodnootlut portMo of 

the required supply which is raised under the most 
uniavouvable circumstances^ and, if it. did not lo- 
dttoe ibis edDpence, it is obfionsly fanponible, suppds- 
ing the demand not to decline, that it coidd lower 
fritii* Bnt the ease is atiieky daSkgmt wkm 
the cost of production varies. If it is diminished, 
the comfttilion of die producers will infidlibly tUk 

4 
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prieet hi an equal proportkm : If H is fmormmi^ no 

supplies will be brought to market, unless Ibe price 
berabedtoaeoneapoiidiDglevei. In no (Ntte^ tkm^ 
fore, whether the demand be great or small — whe- 
thor for one or one miUion of quarters^ oan the priee 
at raw produce ever permanently exceed or Ml be- 
low the sum necessary to pay the cost of producing 
that portion of the iupply that isrused oo the wont 
land, or by means of the last capital laid out on the 
aoil. 

Two objections have been made to this theory. 
In the Jirstjiacef it has been said that, though 
it might apply in aoountry like New Holland, where 
land is not appropriated, still it is true that all 
the lands in eveiy civiliaed and appropriated coun- 
try like England, always yield some small rent to 
the proprietor ; and that, therefore, it cannot be said 
that th^ price of raw produce is, in sneh eonntries, de- 
termined by the cost of raising it on that quality of 
land whidi pays no rent. 

Mr Mill has justly observed of this objection, that 
eten if it were well-founded, it could not practical- 
ly affect any of the conclusions previously esta- 
blished. There are in England and Scotland, thou- 
sands of acres of land which do not let for L% iM) ; 
but to cultivate them would require an outlay of many 
thouttmds I BXkA the rent would oonsequently bear 
so small a proportion to the expences of production, 
as to become altogether evanescent and inappreci- 
able* 

* Elements qj roUiical Economy, p. 19, Ut edit. 
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Thite cm be no doubt, howmr, tbal dmro is id 

this, and most other extensive couatrieSy a great deal 
of land whicb yields no rent whstever. Intbe Uiut> 
ed States and Russia, such is unquestionably the 
case 'f and yet no one presumes to say, that the laws 
which relate rent in the United States and Russia, 
are different from those which regulate it in England 
and Franee. The poovest lands are always let in 
immense tracts. If it were attempted to let particu- 
lar portions of these trscts sepan^y, they would 
, bring no rent whatever ; but they appear to yield 
rent, because rent is paid not for them, but for the 
moiw fertile spots intermixed with them. But al- 
though it were really true, that every rood of land 
in Britain paid a high rent, it would still be true, 
that such rent did not, and could not, enter into the 
price of raw produce. The rent of a country con- 
sistg of the difference, or the value of the difference^ 
between the produce obtained from the capital first 
applied to the land^ and that which is last applied to 
it. It would, as has been already shown, be exact- 
ly the same tiling to the cultivator, whether he paid 
a rent of ten quarters to a landlord for land yielding, 
with a certain outlay, 100 quarters of com, or em« 
ployed the same capital in cultivating inferior land 
yielding only 90 quarters, for which he paid no rent. 
If it were possible always to obtain 100 quarters for 
every equal additional capital applied to the super!- 
.or soils, no person, it is obvious, would ever resort lo 
those of inferior fertility. But the fact, that, in the 

progress of society, new and less fertile land is ai- 

1 
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ymj§ brMglit under ettkmtioii»dMwiifllraleilhiit a^^ 

ditional capital and iabour caonot be indefinitely ap» 
pUad with the same adiantage to the old Uuid. The 

state of society in any particular country may be 
sueb— 4he demand for agricultural poduce may be ao 
great, that every qmdity of land actually yields rent ; 
but it is the same thing if there be any capital em- 
ployed on land which yields only the return of stock 
with its ordinary profits, whether that capital be 
employed on old or new land. Now, that these ia 
a very large amount of capital en^ployed in such 
a manner in this and every other country, is a 
Act of irfiich there neither is, nor can be any doubt. 
A farmer who rents a farm, besides employing upon 
it such * a a^tal as will, at the eadstin|( psioea 
of raw produce, enable him to pay his rent, to ob- 
tain th& average rate of profit* and to replace his stock 
previously to the expiration of his lease, will also em- 
ploy an additional capital, if it will only replace it- 
self, and affi>rd the ordinary rate of profit. Whether 
he shall employ this additional capital or not, de- 
pends entirely on the circumstance of the price of 
raw produce being such as will repay his expences 
and. profits^ for he knows he will have no addition- 
al rent to pay. Even at the expiration of his lease, 
his rent will not be raised ; for, if his landlord should 
require rent, because an additional capital bad been 
employed, he would withdraw it ; since, by employ- 
ing it in agriculture, he gets only the same profits he 
might have got by employing it in any other depart- 
ment of industry. If the capital last applied to the 



f 

9ml yMds more dm oomnon and average nte 

af pivfit, fresh capital will be invested in agriculture, 
nd competition ivitl eink prices to encb a laiel 
as will just enable them to yield this rate, and no 
more ; if tbe capital last applied to the soil yieUs 
le$9 than tins common and average late of profit, it 
will be withdrawn, until, by the rise of price, the last 
remaining qyital yiekh this oonumm Jate« L&eivery 
case, therefore, whether the last quality of land tak* 
en into cnltivataon yields rent or not, ihe last c^uUU 
applied to the soil yields only the common and oc^- 
rage rate oj projit ; and, consequently, the price of 
tlie piDdnee which it yidds, and wUch regulates the 
price of all the rest, is totally unaffected by rent. 

It has, in die second place, been oifjected to this 
account of the nature and causes of rent, that it takes 
for granted, that, in all extensive .couiitriea» hindlords 
permit tbe fiurmers of the worat lands to occupy them 
without paying any rent. But, it is easy to .show, 
that this is a mistake* Tbe price of raw produce 
is not kept down to its necessary price by the 
competition of &noon, .bttt by that of laodlordi. 
Though there must necessarily be a very wide dif- 
ference, in any. country of considerahle extent, be- 
tween the best and worst soSs, still the gradatkm 
from the one extreme to the other is gradual, 
and almost imperceptible. The best differ but little 
from those which are immediately inferior to them, 
aud the worst from those immediately above them* 
And hence it is just as impossible to point out 
the precise point where the iirst quahty ends and 
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the-seeond begins, or where the second ends and the 
thiid ibcgmst as.it. k to point out the preciao poial 
white tho contigiiottt oolom of the ninbow diflbr. 
Now, suppose that the numbers 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7f 
dsfligttita' difr.difielfeilt qoalitiea of toil in an ex- 
tensive country, and suppose that the effectual de- 
mand for raw produfie ia such aa will just afford the 
eomnioii and aTerage rate of profit to diose who culti- 
vate land of the fifth d^ree of fertility, or t)uit repre- 
aeated by No* 5; vriien lach is the case^ there can be 
no doubt that No. 5 will be cultivated i for, besides 
tfie peculiar attractions which agriculture 
wei:dd be quite as advantageous to cidtivate it as to 
engage in any other business. It would not» how- 
efer, be more advantageous ; for its produce would 
yield no surplus in the shape of rent. But suppose 
thai a oombiiiatioii took place among the proprieton 
of Nos. 1, % Sj 4, and 5, to withhold a portion of their 
produce from, market y and that, in consequence of 
this, or any other caiMe» the price of com is raised 
ever so. little above the expeace of its production on 
No« 5 ; in that caae^ it is obTioua that soUa of the 
veri/ next degree of fertility, or that that portion 
of No. 6» wliich, in point of productive power, differs 
extremely little from No. . 5, would be instantly 
brought under cultivation ; and the increased supply 
wonld infiillibly sink prices to the level that would, 
just afford the average rate of profit, and no more, to 
the cultivators of No. 5, or of the poorest soils which 
the supply of e&ctoal demand rendm it ns^ces- 
aary to cultivate. It is quit^ the same thing, there- 

4 
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fore, in 80 finr as price is oonoemed, whether a ooiiii* 
try is appropriated or not. When it is appropriated, 
prices are kept down to their lowest limit by the ceoti* 

petition of the landlords. And it is by the self same 
principle, — tkeeasi of producing thaipor^an of Ae 
necessary supply raised under the most unfavouT' 
abk circumtanceSf — that the price of raw produce is 
determined in England and Vfmce, as it is determhi* 
ed in New Holland and Illinois. 

Bat then it is said, that this reasoning involres a 
contradiction, — that it accounts both for a rise and a 
jfidl of price in the same way, or by an extension of 
cultivation ! In point of fact, however, it does no 
such thing. The market price of com will always 
be low where it is cheaply produced, as in Poland ; 
and it will occasionally be low where it costs a great 
deal to produce it, as^in England, when a redundant 
supply is brought to market. Suppose, as before, 
that the efiectual demand for corn in Great Britain 
is at present such as will just eilable lands of the Ji/ih 
degree of fertility to be cultivated ; but that, owing 
to variable harvests, to iiijudidous encouragement 
held out by the Legislature, to the ardour of specu- 
lation, to the miscalculation of iimuera, or to any 
other cause, lands of the supth degree of fertility 
have been cultivated ; the increased quantity of pro- 
duce that must thus be thrown upon the market will 
plainly depress prices to such an extent, that, instead 
of yielding average profits to the cultivators of No. 
6, they will not yield them to the cultivators of 
No. 6. But they will yield more to the cultiva. 
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tors of No. 6 than to those of No. 6 ; the latter, 

therefore, will be first drhren from their business ; 
and wheu they have retired, prices will rise, not 
indeed to such a height as to enable No. 6 to 
be cultivated, but so high as to enable the culti* 
vators of No. 5 to continue their business ; that is, as 
has been already shown, to the precise sum that will 
enable the raisers of the last portion of the produce 
required to supply the eflfectaal demand to obtain 
the common and average rate of profit. Should the 
demand, instead of continuing stationary, increase so 
that it could not be supplied without cultivating 
Nos. 6 and 7> the price of corn would rise in propor- 
tion to the increased expence of their cultivation. 
But to whatever extent the demand might increase, 
still, if such an improvement were made in agricul- 
ture, or in the art of raising corn, as would enable 
the supply to be obtained from No. 1 only, the price 
would necessarily ML to the precise sum that paid 
the expences of its cultivators, and rent would en- 
tirely disappear. 

This analysis of the nature and causes of rent dis- 
covers an important and fundamental distinction be- i 
tween agricultural and commercial and manufactur- 
ing industry. In manufactures, the worst machinery ; 
is first set in motion, and every day its *powers are ! 
improved by new inventions j and it is rendered ca- 
pable of yielding a greater amount of produce with 
the same expence. And as no limits can be assign- 
ed to the quantity of improved machinery that may 
be introduced— as a million of steam-engines may be 
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constructed for the same, or rather for a less, pro* 
portional expence than would be required for the 
construction of one — the competition of capitalists 
never fails to reduce the price of manufactured com- 
modities to the sum which the least expensiTe me- 
thod of production necessaiily requires for their pro- 
duction* 

In agriculture, on the contrary, the best ma- 
' chines, that is, the be&t soUs, are first brought un- 
/ der cultivation, and recourse is afterwards had to in- 
j ferior soils, requiring a greater expenditure of capital 
and labour to produoe the same supplies. .The im- 
provements in the construction of farming imple- 
meato, and meliorations in agricultural managepient, 
which occasionally occur in the progress of society, 
really reduce the price of raw produce, and, by 
making lees cnpitel yield the same supplies, have a 
tendency to reduce rent* But the fall of price; 
which is permanent in manufactures, is only tempo* 
rary in agriculture. A fall in the price of raw 
produce, by enabling all classes to obtain greater 
quantities than before, in exchange for their pro* 
ducts or their labour, raises the rate of profit, and 
leads, of course, to an increased accumulation 
of capital 'f and this increased accumulation lesak 
again to a greater demand for labour, to higher 
wages, to an increased population, and, consequent- 
ly, to a further demand for raw produce and an ex- 
tended cultivation. Agricultural improvements 
check for a while the necessity of having recourse to 
inferior soils and the rise of rents ; but the check 
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can only be teipporary. The stimulus which they, 
. at the same time, give to population, and the natu- 
ral tendency of mankind to increase beyond the 
means of subsistence, is sure, in the end, to raise 
prices, and, by forcing recourse to poor lands, to 
raise rents. 

Mr Malthus has, in iUustnituig this important 

distinction between agricultural and manufacturing 
industry, set the. doctrine *of rent in a dear and 
striking point of view. ** The earth/* he observes, 
has been sometimes compared to a vast machine, 
presmted by nature to man (or the production of 
food and raw materials ; but to make the resem- 
Uance more just, as fiur as they admit of oompari* 
son, we should consider the soil as a present to man 
of a great number of machines, all susceptible of 
Continued improvement by the application of capital 
to them, but yet of very different original qualities 
and powers. 

This great inequality in the powers of the ma- 
ehinery employed in procuring raw produoe, forms 
one of the most remarkable ftatures which distin- 
guishes the .machinery of the land from the ma- 
chinery employed in manufiKStures. 

When a machine in manufactures is invented, 
which will produce more finished work with less la- 
bour and capital than before, if there be no patent, 
or as soon as the patent is over, a sufficient number 
of such machines may be made to supply the whole 
demand, and to supersede entirely the use of all the 
fAA machinery. The natural consequence is, that 
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the price is rediieed to the price of produetkm froia 

the best machinery, and if the price were to be de- 
pressed lower, the whole of the commodity would be 
withdrawn from the market. 

« The machines which produce corn and raw ma- 
terial8» on the contrary, are the gifts of nature^ not 
the works of man ; and we find by experience that 
these gifts have very diflferent qualities and powen. 
The most fertile lands of a country, those which, like 
the best machinery in manufactures, yield the great- 

• 

est products with the least labour and capital, are 
never found sufficient to supply the effective demand 
of an increasing population. The price of raw pro- 
duce, therefore, naturally rises till it becomes suffi- 
ciently high to pay the cost of raising it with inferior 
machmes, and by a more expensive process ; and, as 
there cannot be two prices for com of the same qua- 
Uty, all the other machines, the woridngof which re- 
quires less capita,l compared with the produce, must 
yield rents in proportion to iheir goodness. 

£v«7 extensive country may thus be considered 
as possessing a gradation of machines for the produc- 
tion of com and raw materials, including in this gra- 
dation not only all the various qualities of poor land, 
of which every large territory has generally an abun- 
dance, but the inferior machinery which may be said 
to be employed when good land is further and fur- 
ther forced for additional produce. As the price of 
raw produce continues to rise, these inferior machines 
are successively called into action ; and, as the price 
of raw produce continuc^s to fall, they are successive- 
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\y thrown out of action. The illustration here used 
serves to show at once the necessity of the actual 
price of corn to the actual produce, and the diflerent 
efl^t which would attend a great reduction in the 
price of any particular ]iianuiaotilre» and a great re* 
duction in the price of raw produce. 

I have no hesitation, then, in affirming, that the 
reason why the real price of com is higher and con- 
tinually rising in countries which are already rich, 
and still advancing in prosperity and population, is 
to be fouud in the necessity of resorting constantly 
to poorer land — to machines which require a greater 
expenditure to work them — and which consequently 
occasion each fresh addition to the raw produce of 
the country to be purchased at a greater cost -in 
short, it is to be found in the important truth that 
com is said at the prke necenuary to yield the ac-> 
iual supply ; and thaU as the production of this sup^ 
pbf becomes more and more dUficuUf the price rises 
in proportion. 

** I hope to be excused for having dwelt so long 
and presented to the reader in various forms the doc- 
trine that corn, in reference to the quantitj/ actually 
produced^ is sold at its necessary price like manuf ac- 
tures, because I consider it as a troth of the highest 
importance, which has been entirely overlooked by 
the economistis, by Dr Smith, and all those writers 
who have represented raw produce as selling always 
at a monopoly price/'* 

• Iimuirif into the Nature and Progress of' Rent, p. 37. 
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It appears, therefore, that, in the earliest stages 
of society, and when only the best lands are culti* 
vited, DO rent ia ever paid. The loondl^Nrda, as such* 
do not begin to share in the produce of the soil un^ 
til it becomes neoenary to cultivate lands of an in- 
ferior degree of fertility, or to apply capital to the 
superior lands with a diminishing return. When^ 
efer this is the case, rent be^e to be paid ; and it 
continues to increase according as cultivation ia ex- 
tended over poorer soils ; and dimimshes according 
as these poorer soils aie thrown out of cultivation. 
Bent, therefore, depends exclusively on the exten* 
sion of tillage. It is high where tillage is widely 
extended over inferior lands ^ and low where it is 
omfined to the superior descriptions only. But in 
no case does rent ever enter into price, for, the 
pcodnce raised on the poorest lands, or by means of 
the capital last applied to the cultivation of the soil, 
reguUtes the price of all the vest ; 4nd this produce 
never yields any surplus above the common and aver* 
age rate of profit.* 



* The rise in the price of raw produce^ occasioned by the 

decreasing fertility of the soils to which every advaucing socie- 
ty must resort, was, I believe^ first distinctly shown in a work, 
in which there are many just and ingenieasj intennized with 
BHOiy £uiciful aiid erroneous Tiewa, entitled^ Prineipei d€ Umi 
Gouvemement, in two vols. 12mo, published in 1766. Hie 
author has, on oiit^ occasion, hit upon the real origin of rent — 
" Quand les cullivateurs, devenus nombreux^" says he, "auroni 
, dtfrich^ ioutes ks bonnes terres; par leur augmetUaium wc* 
cesnve, et par la amiinmU du difrkhemad, ii se iroavera w 
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U* Mw^Y R£MTfi«-^W« have now scien that the 
com or produce rent of a fiinii depends wholly on 
the extent to which bad lands are under tillage^ or to 
which good landi are fisroed ; but the money rent of 
a farm depends partly on situation, and partly only 
on the eiXent to which tillage has been carried. 
If all the lands in the empire were equally well si- 
tuatedy or were equally contiguous to markets, the 
eom rent8» and Ae money rents, et those of equal 
fertility, would be everywhere equal. But the dif- 
ference of situation occasions very great differences 
in the money rents paid for lands of equal fertility. 
Thus, suppose two farmers employ equal quantities 
of capital, alB 5000 quarters each, in the cultivation 
of farms of equal goodness, the o^e situated in the 
immediatft vicinity of liondm, and tlie other in 
Yorkshire ; and, suppose farther, that London is the 
market to which the produce of both farms must be 
sent, and that the cost of conveying cem from York* 
shire to London is five shillings a quarter : under 
these circumstances^ if the gross produce of each 
farm was lOGO quarters, of which the landlord re- 
ceived one'^ih part, or ^00 quarters, a^ rent, the 
money rent of the farm near London would be L.50 

ftmU ou U «tra pbu awmiageux d un nouveau cdon de prendre 
aferm^ des ierrtsfeoondu, que ^en dSjricher de nouvelles beaU" 
coup mains 6ottner."^(Tome I. p. 126.) It is plain, however^ 

from his not reverting to the subject, that he was not at all aware 
of the importance of the principle he had stated ; and it is ap- 
perent, iuleed, from otber pamagos of the workj tliat he wp- 
pmd rent enteved into priee. 
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a-year more than the money rent of the farm in 
Yorkshire. For, as the quantity of com raued near 
London is DOt adequate to supply the effectual 
demand, its price in the city must suffice to pay 
those who bring any portion of the necessary sup- 
plies from the greatest distance, as well for the 
expences of carriage as for those of [mduction : And 
the farmer in the immediate vicinity, who gets this 
increased price for his produce, will have to pay a 
proportional increase of money rent ; just as the oc- 
cupier of good land has to pay an increase of com 
or produce rent, as soon as inferior lands are taken 
into cultivation. 

It has been said, however, that the Middlesex fiur- 
mer must not only pay a higher money rent, but 
that he must also pay a higher corn rent : for, 
if he does not, it is contended that a quantity 
of corn will remain to him as profits equal to 
that which remams to the Yorkshire fanner ; and 
as the value of com in Middlesex is greater than in 
Yorkshire, his profits will also be proportionally 
greater, which cannot be the case. But the circum- 
stance of their paying equal corn rents would not 
really cause any discrepancy in their profits. I 
have supposed that both farmers employ equal 
quanUUes of capital ; but it must be kept in view, 
that, to whatever extent the value of raw produce 
in Middlesex may exceed its value in Yorkshire, 
the value of the capital belonging to the Mkl- 
dlesex farmer must be increased to the same ex- 
tent : and hence it follows, that the increased value 
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or price ni the produce belonging to the last as pro* 
fits, is no more than equal to the additional value of 
the ciqpiftal he has employed, and that he is not, con* 

sequently, in any respect in a better situation than 
the other. 

I may here obserye, that the author of the Criti- 
cal Dissertation on Value^ * contends, that be-> ' 
cause the value of that com which is raised on lands 
paying rent, is not, after inferior lands are taken 
into cultivation, proportioned to the cost of its pro- 
duction, it is incorrect to represent the value of the 
a^^regate quantity of produce raised in a country 
wfhere cultivation has been extended over inferior 
lands, as depending on that principle* But those 
who maintain, that the value of raw products, and of 
all those commodities whose quantity can be indefinite* 
ly increased, by the applicati<m of fredi capital and 
labour to their production, is regulated and determin- 
ed by the cost of their production, invariably r&- 
fer to the quantity of labour required to produce that 
portion of raw produce, or of any required commo- 
dity which is raised under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. " The exchangeable value of all com- 
modities," says Mr Hicardo, " whether they be ma* 
nuftctured, or the produce of the mines, or the pro- 
. duce of land, is always regulated, not by the Jess 
quantity of labour that will suffice for their produc- 
tion under circumstances highly favourable, and ex- 
clusively enjoyed by those who have peculiar facili- 
ties of production but by the greater quantity of 
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liribour neeefMifiljf bestowed 00 thehr pr< 
diose who have no such iacilities ; by those who 
continue to produce them under the moit Qi^m«r« 
able circumstances meaning— -by the most unfa- 
vourable circumstances, the most unfavourablir nn- 
der which the quantity of produce required/ renders 
it necessary to carry on the production/'^ 

This is the sense in which we are ahrays toauder^ 
stand the proposition that the value of commodi* 
ties depends on the cost of their production^ or 
on the quantity of labour required to produce them, 
and bring them to market. It ia iiot meant to af- 
firm, that the valtte of emf particular hut' or bushel 
of corn offered for sale is determined by the quan- 
tity of kbour actually expended m i/aproduetioo: 
What is really meant is, that the value of all the 
hat8» as of all the com^brought to market, is deter* 
mined by a certain standard ; and that* this standard 
is the quantity of labour required to produce that hat, 
or that bushel of com, that has bem produced with 
Ae greatest difficulty. 

It is obvious, that no error con imse in estimal* 
ing the value of raw produce from supposing it to 
have been wholly raised under the same ciroumetan- 
oes as that portion which is fdsed -by means of 
the capital last applied to the soil : For though por* 
tions of it may have been raised under very diffint- 
ent circumstances, it is certain, that their value must, 
notwithstanding, be exclusively determined by, and 



* Princ^ of PoUiieal Eemwn^, 3d Edit p. 60. 
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identical with the value of that which is rased by this 
lost applied capital. And hence, when a quantity of 
com is employed as capital in any industrious un- 
dertaking, we are to consider it as being, in fact, 
either the actual product, or the full eqmvalent of 
the product, of a given quantity of the labour of those 
who raise corn on the worst lands cultivated j and the 
quantity of Ubour so wrought up iD thtt capitsl, or re- 
presented by it, must plainly determine the real va- 
lue of the commodities jHToduced by its agency* 
This principle holds in the case of all commodities 
whose quantity admits of being iodefinately extend* 
ed* On tracing the exehangetble value o£ any ar* 
ticle of this description, we shall find that it is de« 
termined, in ail ordinary states of the market, by the 
quantity of labour actually expended on its produc* 
tkm, if it is pnoduced .under the most unfiivnurable 
circumstances, or that is actually expended on similar 
articles produced under these circumstances* 

It being thus eetdblidied that the circumstance of 
land being appropriated, and rent paid to the land- 
lords, cwnot i^eot the price of commodkies» or make 
any difference whatever on the principle which regu- 
lates their exchangeable value in the earliest stages 
of society, I proceed, in the n^ place, to inquire 
into the effects of the accumulation and employment 
of capital, and of variations in the rate of wages on 
the value of commodities. 
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Section VI. 

Effect of the employment of Capital m Production, on ike Ex- 
changeable Value of Commodities^^ Effect of Variations in 
the Rate of Wages on Exchangeable Value — (I.) IVhen Ihe 
Capitals employed in Production are of ihe same degree of 
DmralniU^i and (^) WJien ik^ are qf d^fnwU degreee of 
Durabilii^'-^Time mdtohe taken kUo accomni m eetimating 
Value — A High Rate of Wages does not lay the Commerce 
of a Country under any disadvantage. 

It has been previously showa, that the quantity o^' 
labour required to produce a eoannodity, and to bring 
it to market, formedy in the early stages of society^ 
and befim eiyital was aoeumukted^ the wde pnn- 
cifde by which its exchangeable value was regulated. 
But capital is only another name for all those com- 
moditiea or articles pro&iced by human industry, that 
can be made directly available, either to the support 
of man, or to the £M;ilitating of productioa. It 
is, ill fact, notliing more than the accumulated pro- 
^ce of anterior labour; and when it is employed 
in the production of commodities, their value most 
plainly be regulated, not by the quantity of immedi- 
ate labour only, but by the total quantity, as well 
of immediate as of accumulated labour, or eapi« 
tal, which has been necessarily laid out in their pro* 
duction* Suppose that an individual can, by a day's 
labour, without the assistance of any capital whatever, 
kill a deer ; but that it requires a day's labour to con- 
struct weapons necessary to enable liim to kill a bea- 

1 
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v^i an4 another day '^labour to kill it. It is evident, 
flHppwog the weiipim to have bem rwifiiTed smlem 

in killing the beaver, that one beaver really took as 
rnmuk labour to lull it as was r^uir^ to kiU two 
d^, wd nmslf therefore^ he ivofth twiq^ aa rou^. 
The durability of the weapaus» or of the capitj^l epii* 
ployed hy the beaver huQter. is obviwdy m elemi^t 

of the greatest importance in estimating the value of 
th^ aoim^ killed by him. Dad the weapons been 
more durable than has been supposed,— *had they 
a^rvedf for example* to kill twenty beavers iqstead oC 
one, then the quantity of labour required to kiU ^ 
beaver would oply h^ve been one-tw§utieth i^pre 
tbao the bibear requited to kill a de^» and thQ tm^ 
mals would, of course, have exchanged in that pro- 
portion Ibr each others and it i^ plain tbafi* withe«ory 
extension of the dumhffity of the weapons, the value 
of (h? deer aqd the beaver would be brQM^ti 
noaitir to equality. 

It i^ppears, therefore, inasmuch a$ capital is no- 
thing but the aocnmulated produee of mtorier ler 
hour, that its employment cannot affect the principle 
whMrh makes the exchangeable value of cominoditic9 ! 
dependent on the quantilies of kbour required fyr > 
their production. A commodity luay be altogether 
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immediate labour whatever; and, inasmuch as the 
tulM of thi9 e^ital is regulated and detormined bj 

the quantity of labour required for its production, it 

is obvipus» (bet the value of the comouidities pm- 
diieed by its mtioa mnsl at boMoRi he ^otoipmd 

T 
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by the same quantity ef labour : Or a commodity may 
be partly (minced by capital, and partly by itttne** 
diate labour, and then its exchangeable value will be 
proportioned to the sum of the two^ or, which is still 
the same thmg, to the total quantity of labour* be- 
stowed upon it. These principles are almost self-evi- 
dent, and it is not easy to see how they ean be made 
the subject of dispute or controversy ; but a consider* 
able difference of opinion is entertained respectii^ 
the effects occasioned by the employment of work- 
men by capitalists, and by fluctuations in the rate of 
wages, on value. 

It does not, however, seem that there is reaiiy 
much room for these differences. Suppose that a 
certain quantity of goods, a pair of stockings for 
enmple, manufactured by independent workmen^' 
freel^f exchanges for a pair of gloves also manufac- 
tured by independent workmen, they will continue 
to exchange in this proportion, profided the quan* 
tities of labour required for their production continue 
invariable, after the workmen have been employed 
by some master manufacturer. In the first case it is 
true, as Dr Smith has observed, that the whole 
goods produced by the workmen belong to them- 
selves, and that, in the second case, they have to 
share them with their, employers. But it must be 
recollected, that in the first case the capital, or accu^ 
nralated labour, made use of in the production of ike 
commodities, beloiiged to the workmen^ and that, in 
the latter case, it has hoeiajurnished them hff oiherM. 
The question then comes to be, Can the circumstance 
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of labourers voluntarily agreeing to give a portion of . 
the commodities produced by them^ as an ejuioaleni, 
or eonpenflstion jfinr the adfimtage and amstance de- \ 
rived^Trom the use of th^ ,cqj^tal> or accumulated ; 
hour of otbeia, affinrd any ground fbr vainng the ym^* 
lue of the commodities produced by them ? It is 
evident it cannot, j The profits of capital are only 
another name for the wages of accumulated labour* / 
They make a part of the price of every commodity 
in whose production any portion of capital has been 
wasted* But whether this capital belongs to the la* 
bourtNT himself, or is fiiniished him by another, is ob- 
viously of no consequence. When the capital does 
not belong to the labourer, the commodities pro- 
duoed by him are divided into two specific portions^ 
whereof one is the produce of the immediate labour, 
and the other , of the <^tal, or accumulated labour, 
laid out upon them. But the value of the commo- 
ditiea will continue .constant so long as the same 
quantity of - labour is required for their production, 
whether that labour be supplied by one or more indi- 
viduahk A shoemaker who manu&ctures shoes on his 
own account, must obtain the same rate of profit on 
their sale, that would acerue to a master shoemaker 
were he employed byhim as a workman. He must not 
only possess a capital adequate to maintain himself 
and his family until his shoes can be disposed of, but 
he must also be able to furnish himself with a work- 
shop and tools, to advance money to the tanner tb 
pay his leather, and to provide for various other 
outgoings. If he did not, exclusive of the or- 
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diiiary wages of labour, realise a profit, or eompen* 
9tJaoa for the employmeat of his capital, equal to the 
profit obttiiitd by the maiter ihoomiAaar, it wouM 
obviously be for his advantage to lend it to him, and 
to nMfc on his aceount ; and it ii plain, inasmuch as 
his shoes could not be sold for a higher price than 
those of the capitaliat> that he could not realize a 
greater profit 

It appears, therefore, that the circumstance of the 
a as mnht td hboor or capital, and the imaMdiale la- 
bour required to produce commodities being furnish- 
ed by diffiurent olaaaes of peoj^ does net affisct the 
principle that their exchangeable iraloe depends en 
the totai quantity of labour required for their pro- 
dnelien. It now eolyfemainstotraeethe eHfoetsof 
fluctuations in the rate of wages on price. When this 
is dflM, the sehyect vrill he exhausted. 

To simplify this inquiry, I shall divide it into two 
hranrhes : 1 shall inquire,^^ wheth^ ductuations 
in dw Mte of wages hapfe any, and, if any, what ef* 
fects on the relative value of commodities produced ' 
by ii»md ef capitals ef wqmal degrees of durability; 
and, 5^oiM^, whether these fluctuations liave any, and, 
if aay» wlnit effiMts when the esptals esaployed are of 
unequal degrees of dmnbility. 

i. The irst biancb of tUs inquiry involves no nal 

difficulty. If all classes of capitalists employed 
eiAer fised on eiioukting capitals, letamable in pus* 
eisely the same periods, or of precisely the same de- 
free ef durability^ they wonU all be in the vsvy 
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same situation^ and would be equally affected by a 
sue or M of wages. Thia propc^sitim w «€l£^v^ 
deiitt and mval be aaieiiled to by ev^ry one. But, 
under these circumatances, it is plainly impossible 
that 4 rise or fall of wages eould oeoasioii aay yariatioa 
in the relative value, or price of commodities. Sup- 
poK^ftmainpkvthat a hat producedf wh^n w^aaare 

2s. a-day, freely exchanges for a pair of boots ; and 
let us suppose that» from some cause or other, wages 
rise to Ss*, the question is» will tlus rise of wages af«* 
feet the relative value of hats and boots ? It is obviou/s 
that it iHMildiiot The lehHtioii of bata to boots could 
not possibly be affected, either by this or by any con- 
caivahle rise or AU of wa^si* Fluetuations in Urn 
rate of wages cannot, it must be remwbered, ba coi^ 
fined .to one department. Competit^cin wiU always 
elevate or depress their rate in my one trade to the 
ooaunon level of others. If wages really rise Is. a 
day itt the hat. trade, they must^ mi thoy ceitaiidy 

willf unless restrictive and injurious regulations in^ 
torpossb rise Is* in every other business* It is plaioy 
then, that the batter eonld aot urge the eureumstabco 
of his being obliged to pay a greater amount of wages 
to his woriLSMD, as a reason why the bootmakeia 
should give him a greater jaumber of boots in ex* 
change for the same number of his hats ; for the 
bootmaker would have it in his power to reply, and 
would most certainly aTailiumself of that power, that 
the sane rise of wages affected him to precisdy 
the same extent. If, therefore, a hat was previa 
Msly worth or exehaoged fiir a pair of bootsb they 
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will continue to preserve this relation to each other, 
until some yariation takes place in the quantities of 
labour required to produce them, and bring thorn to 
market* So long as these quantities continue the 
same, wages may riae to a gomea, or they may laU to 
a penny a day, without its being possible for either 
the rise or the iall to have the slightest offset on their 
value. 

But it may perhaps be said, that, though the rela- 
tion which commodities produced by the aid of capi- 
tals of equal degrees of durability bear to each other 
cannot be aflfected by fluctuations in the rate <tf wages^ 
these fluctuations may notwithstanding afiect their 
price, or thdr value estimated in money. But if the 
variation in tiie rate of wages be reat and OMit m- 
mnalt that is, if the labourer be getting either a 
greater or kss proporHon of the produce of hi$ 
industry^ or a greater or less quantity of money of 
invariable value, (his will not happen. Mmiey is it- 
self a commodity, whose value depends on the same 
circumstances that determine the-value of all other 
commodities. If the mine which supplies the gold 
and silver, of which money is made, be situated 
in the country, then it is dear, that the rise of wages 
that affects other producers, will equally affect those 
who are engaged in the production of gold and sil- 
ver : and, if gold and silver be imported from abroad, 
it is equally clear, that no more of them will be ob- 
tained in exchange for commodities produced by the 

for the 
; for, if 
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/jihoie.Hlio «port commodkies to fixreign counlrie^* 

,and exchange them for the precious metals, were to 
obtaiu laore of such metals after wages rose than pre- 
.inomljf they wovld be gaining just so much mc»e 
than the common and average rate of profit gained 
^by thek ndghbours at borne, whose competition 
. would speedily and infallibly compel them to give 
ibe same quantity of goods produced by the dear la- 
bour, for the same quantity of the precious metals 
that they had obtained previous to the rise in the rate 
<if wages. 

In this statement, it is taken for granted, that 
Ibe valuf of money has been all the while invari- 

.able J that is, that the same quantity of labour con- 
.iinues necessary to produce the same , quantity of it. 
. If tb0 Talne of money fluctuates, if it becomes either 
. more or less difficult of production, then» undoubt- 
.ediy, both the rate of wages, and the price of com- 
modities will vary. But they will do so, not because 
the.iabourW'gets a greater or less amount of wages, 
but because ihe value of the commoditi/, or standard 
. m wkicb wages and prices are estimatedy has varied. 
Wages, though moat commonly paid in m<mey, really 
consist of a part of the produce of the industry of the 
i.labottier ; conaaquentiy, they bear a high real valuer 
when the labourer gets a comparatively large share 
of the produce ef hia industry ; and a low real value 
. wben he gets a comparatively small share of that pro- 
duce. Instead of being identical with wages esti* 
mated in money or commodities, real or propmrtional, 
wages are often lowest when money wages are 
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liiBkiili imil itey «ire.oftw pmgillhiinaiwnl tfcit 
ilioney wagesm tkltimgf atid frfcQ wtmi. And keiMM, 
m order to avoid falling into endless misUkes, it is 
^fediMt^ m lU mvestigataaiii km tiie dteita. 
tion of commodities^ to consider wages in the 
ljighl» of a caMiiii pnipoition of ibn imdiice of itt- 

dustrjr-^^^ being really invariable, so long as this 
frc^ortkm coutinuoi «nehaiiged---«s having roaUy 
iten lilien it to iMmaB0d» and Ntlly Alien ivfaan k b 

diminished. 

The mistaking of fliictiiationauitbenileof flMonay 
wages, for fluctuations in the real rate of wages, has 
baan Uia aourDa of miioh ermr and wmtfpnhmmitL 
A man wh6ee wages are Is. a day, must get 12a. to 
keq^ them at the same levels should tha vaiue of 
noney dsoline a half; and the whMi now aaMs 
font lOs. must then, for the same reason, sell for ^Os. 
it is tobiaonily Ut^ to t>aU Ihia a teal om^ ailter af 
wages or prices : This, however, is what is generally 
^dene>» The manuiactiirer who gives sixpence a ilay 
inore tb hia tiam, wtti who sella hk foods at a fv^ 
portionally higl^ price, because of a fall in the ft- 
latsve falwe of anney, laraiy aaapacts thai time lias 

been any such fall, and almost invariably concludes, 
that the rise of wages has been the eanae of ^ xm 
of >priees, overlooking entirely tiie iml cause of tiia 
iise of both— i>the decline in the value of the money 
or eaiiiiiiodi^ in which wagea aad fneea aftw 
mated* 

Even if it were trne^ vdMch moat cmtainly itiaMet> 
thati when money is invariable in wdue, a rise of 
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fitgisi OMMtoMd n ^qud rim iii tihe inoMy price 
of all €ommoditW8| it would be of no advaatage 
4i'tii#^f»«dhMn* OmiMditiei are abeaya bough 
either by other commodides, or by labour, and it 
U aliMMil aupafflMna to add, thai it la foita iai- 
IMMsible they can ever be bought by any thing 
else. Of what benefit, then, would it be to a oih 
ftariltt, a oottM-aoMiafiMitiirar ht eaample, to aeR 
his cottons for 10 per cent, advance, when wages 
itM 10 per ixsau^ wlieii he would be obliged 
to give just so fnuch more for every commodity 
ibr which he had a daoaaiidP When wagea mlly 
viaa^ tht pmduima ara in ^Mradaely tho Mne ti- 
toation, whether they sell the commoditiea thejr 
-lumYO sparoi ani fmidtatte iheaetiieyfaava Qoaanili 
fer at their former price, or whether they are all 
nMi ^rapoitiooaUy to the me of wegaa^ 

ThiB principle may be still farther iUuatrated by 
Mj^posing that the qumtities of labour required £ir 
the pxediMAion of every apeeiea ef ue i MB w ditk u ere 
increased in exactly the same proportion : Under 
aaeh cireumatanceSf k ia quite eiitaiii, diat tlKir e^ 

changeable values, as compared with each other, 
weidld remain unakeied* A bwhel of com wauld 
mm-^ikm exeihaiige ftr a greater qmtity ef wuiKii 
or of broad doth, than it did befof^e the increased ei- 
paneeefkaproduetion^ baiteaeh would have a grater 
r^d/value,because<eacb would bethe produce of a great- 
« qWHitity of labour, XJeder tkme eiroiiflutanoeai 
tte prices ef cotmeodiliea woeid rensain stiAiouaryy 
while the wealth and comforts of the society would 
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« 

be mataffudly dmmMMA Eimy peraoBumUliaiie 

to make greater exertions to obtain a giyen quantity 
of any one commodity; but as the oipenee of pve» 
ducing all commodities is, by the supposition, equal- 
ly inoreaaedt it would not be neceasary to make any 
greater exertions to obttin one tban another, and 
•their relative values would be totally unaffected. 

But, if a feneal and eqnal immaie of the quult 
ties of labour required for the production of commodi- 
tiea cannot alter their relation to ooe mother, it is 
quite obvious that this relation cannot be affected by 
« genml and equal increase of the wages paid £Mr 
tint labour. Fladnitimi in the rate of real wages 
a£&ct the proportion in which the produce of indus- 
try, under deduction of rent, is divided between ca- 
pitalists and labourers— diminishing the propi[)|tion 
belonging to the capitalists, when they riee^ and in- 
creasing it when they fall. But as these changes in the 
distribution of. commodities neiither . add to, nor take 
irom the quantity of labour required to prodttee them 
and bring them to market,%they cannot a^Bsct either 
dieir real or exchangeable value. 

IL Tbe arguments now brought forward, toahow 

the impossibility of fluctuations in the rate of wages, 
aflfecting the exchangeable value oi' commodities pro- 
' dnced by capitals of the same durability, were first ad- 
vanced by Mr Ricardo. He, too, was .the first who 
endeavomned to analyse and discover tbe effieicts of 
fluctuations in the rate of wages on the value of com- 
modities, when the capitals employed in their produc- 

n 
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tion were not of the same degree of durability. The 
nesnUs of his resesvches in this most difficuk bunch 
-of the ioieMe were itSl nere importaoty tad more 
xcnnpietely at variance with the universally received 
efimoDS of poliftioal e eo nam i iU : For, Mr Biceido 
has not only shown that it is impossible for any rise 
of wBgee to nifle the price of aU comneditieB ; but 
he has also flhown, that in many cases a rise of wages 
necessarily leads to a Jail of pdees^ and a fall of 
wiges to a rise of prices ! 

It must be admitted, that this proposition certain- 
ly ag^pears, when first stated, not a little parackHdoal. 
The paradox, however, is altogether in appearance. 
On adverting to the means by which certain classes 
of coDHDoditieB are prodiMed, it will immediately be 
seen, that no proposition can, apparently, be more 
•leaflQiiaUe, or consistent with prdbafaility; anditnwy 
be very easily diown that there is none more certain* 

Some oommodities are almost eiolosively the pro- 
duct of aoetnaulaled labomr, or capital, and oAen of 
the immediate labour of man. Nearly the whole of 
the first class will, cienacqnenlly, belong to the capi- 
talist, and the latter to the labourer. Suppose a ma- 
nnfteturar has a maehine worth L. i20,000^ endued 
with a high degree of durability, and which can ma- 
nufacture commodities without the assistance of any, 
or with hoA very littlemanual labour. In this case, 
it is quite clear that the goods produced by the ma- 
chine really form the profits of the capital invested in 
it ; and their value in exchange, or their price rated 
in money, must„ therefore, vary with every variation 
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dMa the goods uinittliy produood by the modmie 
mamftf mippouir wmht to be praduod mdot.dv 

tnne circumstances, sell for L. £000» with a small 
ndflUH frn^^ mm to ooter tko wear and tear of. iha 



gine : Should profits rise to 15 per ceot»i the 
«f the goods produced by the manhiiM must rise to 
L. WOO, for oiharwiM the mamifiMtaftr «mU not 
obtain the coaimon and average rate of profit : And 
if, OB the other hand, profitsriuinld fidl to 6 per oent*, 
the price of the goods must, for the same reason, fall 
l» L» lOOa thmiian, it nan be showa* that • 
rise of wages reduces the rate of profits, it necessari- 
ly £>Uow8 that it must also reduce the exchangeable 
whe and priee of att anch eoiiBMditiet aaan ekiefly 
produced by machineiy, or fixed capital of aconaider- 
afaka digffpr of dhunhiUtyt or ivy wndatiflg TTptifrf 
ntumaUe at distant periods, and vice versa. 

Noir, it ia eaqr to show that» so iaog aa no varia* 
tim takes place in the ^antity of labour req ui red 
Imt the production of oQiBinioditiea»* ovary riae of 
wageamnat radnee profit^ aad must, tbeidbieiii- 
duce the exchangeable value of those commodities 
iriufih have been ehbfly prodaeed by the aid of &nd 

capital or machinery. It is plain, from what has been 
previously stated^ that to whatever extent wagee m0» 
k must be impoasible for any aet of prodneers, whe- 
ther the capitals employed by them are jreturnabie in 



* The veaaon for this iimiutum will be subBequently e&- 
pkniad* 
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a day, a wvcvk, a year, ce s^hmidrei yews, to obtain 
a larger share of t^ie commoditiqi produced by otbera 
of t)i0 MM? fhw that is, whoae capitab aM wtoiiu 
able in equal periods with their own. This ia just aa 
abaokitely impottiUe aaH iai to cbaage Aa relalioB af 
proportional numbers by multiplying or dividing them 
a}l by the Mi»« Biuiiber ; andi tfaaijefere, kiaparAM* 
ly certain that a rile of wages eannot raise the value 
of any one commodity as opmpaaed with ail otkm 
eoaaifldKiies.* Bst, if it eannot do tlua» it Mst 
universally lower profits. Suppose wages rise l(k 
pmr 9$mLi AinireiUy that rise will not endbfe 
those manufacturers, who employ the fewest la- 
bouievs ia prcqportioii to their oiyital, ta obtain my 
larger afaam of the producta belonging to thoae oapi* 
talists who are placed under similar circumstances^ 
liMt is, who employ eqoal quantities of naddnery 
and labour, and still less of those who lay out a lar- 
ger pnttion of thenr capM in tbe pajrment of wogaa* 
It is dear, therefore, that the profits of themanufac- 
tnrers in question, and, conaequently, the profits of 
all other prodn<ien whatever must be radoeed by this 
rise of wages ^ and whenever this reduction takes 
^lace^ the ^xehangeabie value of the eommoditieap 
produced chiefly by the aid of fixed capital or ma- 
Ainery, will be dimnusbed, aa eompmed with those 
produced chiefly by the hand. 

Suppose that the numbers 1, 4, 3, 4^ 5, (s 7t 8y 
9, 10, 11, Sec* represent liie various eapitah, eiassed 
according to the respective degrees of th^ ave- 
rage durability, employed in Ais or any other 
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couBtry ; thrt N#. 1 repretento tlMl; diw cqritidft 

which are wholly employed in the payment of wage^ 
and which m wott ipeadfly eonaiiiiMri aad wepto^ 

duoed. No. 2, that class which is next in durability, 
and ao on un^ we Gome to No* II9 which lepraaeiito 
that class of capitals wiueh chiefly coBsist of highly 
durable machinery, and whioh are longest in being 
eoBiiNBed and reprodnoed. Lei ua fiurlfaer suppose, 
that the commodities produced by the agency of 
tiheaa oapitak are all yielding the aame comnoii aad 
avenge rate of profit to their proprietors, and let us 
endaayoitr to diacover what wouldt under tbeae ekw 
cumstances, be the effect of fluctuations in the rate of 
wages on the value of commodities. If wages rise, it 
ia plam that tiie hoUais of the least durable capiftab 
(No. I9) who may be supposed to use no machinery, 
will be more affected by the rise than the holders of 
the second class (No. 2,) who may be supposed to em- 
ploy some little machinery, and these again more than 
the hdders of the third class (No. S,) and so on till 
we come to the holders of the capital of the highest 
degree of durability (No. 11,) which may be supposed 
to consist almost wholly of very durable machinery, 
and who will, on that account, be cMiparatively. bnl 
little affected by the rise. Suppose, now, to illus- 
trate the principle, that wageshave so risen that the 
increased rate paid by the proprietors of the most dur- 
able capitals to the few labourers they. employ— for 
they cannot possibly avoid employing a few to auperin* 
tend their machinery— has had the effect to reduce 
their profits, one per cent: There ia obviously no 
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mode in which these capitalists can indemnify them- 
«el?e8 for this &1L of profits ; for, as they employ the 
feivieflt Ubourers, they are least of all alfeeted by the 
rise of wages ; the profits of all other capitaiista 
being more reduced than theirs in proportbn to the 
greater number of labourers they employ. Thus, sup- 
posing the proprietore of the most durable oapitab» 
or of No. 11, to employ a certain number of labour- 
ers in proportion to their capital, the proprietors of the 
next dass, or of No« 10, to employ twice that number, 
and those of No. 9> three times that number, and so 
on; then, on the hypothesis that the rise of wages has 
reduced the profits of the most durable capitals, or 
No. 11, one per cent, it will have reduced those ef 
No. 10, two per cent., those of No. 9, three per cent, 
and so on till we come to the least durable class, 
Na 1, whose profits will be reduced eleven per cent' 
It is plain, however, that this discrepancy in the rate 
cfpiofitmnst be of very temporary duratbn. For the 
undertakers of those businesses, in which either the 
whole or the greater portion of the capital is laid 
out in paying the wages of labour, obserring that 
their neighbours, who have laid out the greater 
portioB of their capital on maehinery, aits less a& 
fected by the rise of wages, will immediately be« 
gin to withdraw from timr own businesses, and to 
engage in those that are more lucrative. The class 
of commodities produced by the most durable cq»i» 
triSf 'Nos. 7> B, 9, 10, &e. will, tiierefore, become re- 
dundant , as compared with those produced by the 
least doraUe eapitals, Nos. 1, 9, 4, &c.; and this 
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increase on the one hand, and dimiiiiition on the 
elber, will bave the ofiS^ to wok the value of Iho 
eommodities produoedty At «iOfff dvratfe capitah 
a$ i»Bapared with tho^e produced by the k^a^t duron 
Mr oapitati $ or, wbi(di i»die aame Ihingt to imoAe 
value of the latter compared with the former^ till 
(hay all yiold (bo flamo lale of piofiik* 

The class of commodities produced by capital of 
(bo medium degree of dMrability, or by Nq« Q» would 
not bo affeotod by the me ; for, whatever tbey lort 
in eiusbangeable value, as compared with the comnub 
diliei prodocod by tbe ton duraUo oapitidk thvf 
ivpuld gain as compared with those produced by tho 
amo dvrablo capitaU* 

It has, however, been contended) that though the 

oqualiaation in the rate of profit noiv aUudad to 

might bo oifeotod by tbo dosiractioto of a portion of 

the less durable capital, or by the cotnparttkively 

ipreat accumulations that would henoofortb be made 

by the holders of the more durable capitals* who 

but little affected by tbo rise of wages, it ooHld 

not be effected by such a transference of capital from 

tbo one class of businesses to the other a3 has beoa 

supposed : For it is said^ that the fixed stoek, or 

machinery, belonging to the holders of the capitals 

of the gmtest dagita of duiaUlity , bang itaelf die 

produce of labour, it would not be possible to obtain 

tUa maohinery at its formor prioo after waget fOM^ 

so that the profits of the existing holders of Nos. 

7> 89 9» &c» Qould not be beat down to a fiuupum lasel 

with those of the holdm of the leas dttrahfe ooi* 

4 
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ptMk bf an infliai of new competkoiB. fiat it 

is easy to see that this objection is not tena- 
ble. Suppose* which is the strongest case for the 
atgttttietit I am corobating, that the machines, be- 
longhig to the capitalists of the class No. 11, are the 
prodaee of the labourers employed bj die capitalkti 
of the class No. 1 . When wages rise, it is evident the 
machineSi and other commodities produced by No. 1, 
eannot rise in iralue^ as compared with money, or 
any other commodity produced under different cir- 
eumbtances, until they are dimtnishedi or the ethers 
increased in quantity. And hence, there are two 
very sufficient reasons why the producers of the 
machines should not be disposed to sell them 
after wages rise ; for, in the Jirst place, if they 
aril them, they will obtain too hi^er priee for 
them than they obtained before the rise ; and, in 
the second plaoe, as the more lucrative busineoes^ 
or those that are least affected by the rise of wages, 
can only be carried on by means of machinery, they 
could not, if they soU the macfaiiieB, tranilbr cir- 
culating capital to them, but would be compelled 
to continue in those busioesses that had become 
relatively disadvantageous. Instead, therefore, of 
selling the machiilesi a large proportion of their . 
producers would be induced to employ them in 
the businesses for which they were intended ; and 
would thus come into competition with the existing 
holders of the capitals Nos. 7» 8, 9) 10, &c. exactly 
on the same footing that they stand, or with ma- 
chines that have cost exactly the same price as theirs ^ 

u 
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nor would this transference of capital cease until the 
quantity of the commodities produced on the least 
durable side of the scale, had been so much dimi- 
nished, and their value so much increased, as compar* 
ed with those produced on the more durable side, 
that they were all brought to yield the same common 
and average rate of profit. 

If wages, instead of rising, bad fallen, the oppo- 
site effects would have been produced. The holders 
of the capitals Nos. 1, 2, 3, &c. who employ a com- 
paratively large proportion of labourers, deriving a 
greater advantage from the fall of wages than the 
holders of the capitals Nos. 7» ^> 9, &c. their profits 
would be raised above the level of the latter* In 
consequence, capital would begin to move from those 
businesses that employed the fewest to those that 
employed the greatest number of labourers ; and the 
indestructible equilibrium of profit would be restored 
by an increase of the exchangeable value of the com- 
modities produced by the most durable, as compared 
with those produced by the least durable capitals. 

It is abundantly certain, therefore, that no rise of 
wi^es can ever occasion a general rise of prices, and 
no fall of wages a general fall of prices ; but, sup- 
posing the productiveness of industry, or the quan- 
tity of labour required to produce commodities to 
remain the same, a rise of wages, instead of occasion- 
ing a general rise of prices, will have the eflfect to 
occasion a general fall of profits ^ and a fall of wages, 
instead of reducing prices, will occasion a general 
rise of profits. Owing, however, to the different 
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and ever varying degrees of the durability of the 
machinery^ pr fixed capital, employed in the produc- 
tion of commodities, aod the varying relation which 
the portion of capital laid out in wages, or in the 
pay of immediate labour, bean to the whole capital 
employed, it is rather difficult to determine, dpriorif 
the praise extent to which any given fluctuation in 
the rate of wages will nSect the rate of profit, and 
the exchangeable value of commodities. But, when 
due pains are taken, this may be always done : and 
^he following three cases will briefly, and, I hope, 
satisfactorily elucidate the manner in which fluctua- 
tions in the rate of wages always operate, and the 
method to be followed in estimating their influence 
on profits and prices : 

1 9 If all commodities were produced by immedi- 
ate labour, or by capital employed in the payment of 
wages, it is obvious that every rise of wages would 
cause an equal fall of profits. A capitalist who em« 
ployed L. 1000 in the payment of wages, must, if 
profits were at 10 per ceot., sell the commodities for 
1100. But when wages rise S per cent., or to 
L. 10^0, he would not be able to sell his commodi- 
ties for more than L.1 100 ijbr numey Ss Hselfa com- 
modilijy a72d as, hi/ the supposition, all commodities 
are produced bjf immediate labour^ the rise qf wages 
would affect tlie producers of money to the very same 
degree that it qffected all other producers. In this 
case» therefore, it is plain every rise of wages will 
equally sink profits, and every fail of wages will 
equally raise them. 
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H. If all commodities were produced, onB'iUllfljy 
ittioMdiate labouTi and the other haffhy capilali piKK 
it» mM Mly All to half the eKiem that wages rtm* 
Suppose a eapitalist employs L. 500 in the payment 
Of tvttgesi and L* dOO as a fixed captali whotipn^ 
are at 10 per cent.) the commodities produced musti 
aabofora^ tell for InllOCX If wagea roae 5 per adnt, 
the capitalist would have to pat L* M5 as wages^ 
and would, consequently! only retain hJJ6 as profits. 
Itt this ease, thet^ore, a rise of wages to the extent 
of 5 per cent, would, because of the employment of 
equal quantities of capital and immediate labour in 
the production of commodities, only sink profits 
per cent* 

S. If all commodities were produced hy capital ftf 

a high degree of durability, the capitalists, it is ob- 
vioiis» would not be at all affected by arise of wege% 
and profits would, of course, continue as before. 

Now, suppose that commodities, instead of being 
wholly produced either by immediate labour, as in 
the first case, or wholly by equal quantities of im* 
mediate labour and of capital, as in the second, or 
wholly by fixed capital as in the third, are partly 
produced in the one mode, and partly in the other, 
ftnd let us see what effect this increase of 5 per cent 
in the rate of wages would have on their relative 
talu^. To fiicilitBte this inquiry, let us distin- 
guish these three descriptions of commodities by the 
Nos. 1| %9 and d. Now, it is quite CTident that the 
rise of wages has affected No. 1 per cent, more 

than it has affected No. and 6 per cent, moie 

1 
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than it has affected No. 3, Not 1 musti tb^r^ore, 
Hi compared with No» 8, htvie riaen «^ par CQiit, iA 
ezdumgeable value, and aa compared with No. 3, it 
nuitt have risen 6 per qent, ; No* S mmt bl^ve ialien 
per oent as compared wilih No, 1, and riaen S^. 
per oent. as compared with Nou 3 ; and No 3 must 
ham fidlen 5 per euit as eompared with No* 1, anil 
2^ per cent, as compared with No. 2. If wages, in- 
stead of riaingy had falleot the sione^eota woiild ob^ 
nendy have been produeed» but in a reversed order^ 
The proprietors of the cooimodities of the class No* 
1 woold gun 5 p^r cmt« by the fidl ; those No* 2 
would gain ^\ per cent«, and those of No 3 aotbiog % 
and the rehitive values of these cowmoditicn iwdd 
be adjusted according. * 

Thus, theut it appears* inasmuob as aay eon^no o^ 
dity taken for a standard by which to estimate the 

relative values of other commodities» muat iti^^lf bo 
produced by capital returnable in a certm period* 
that whm wages rise^ all commodities^ produced by 
XMs durable cmj^taU than those which produt^ the 
commodity taken for a standard^ will rise in 69^ 
choiigeable valuef and all those frodtieed by mqm 
dwraUe capitals witt fall ; mud cweersefy xahan 
wages are reduced. Suppose, as beforcj thsit the 
Nos. 1, la, 4^ 5, 6^ 7> 8» 9» 10, and 11* represent 
capitals of corresponding degrees of durability. Jf a 



• The examples here given are substantially the same with 
those given by Mr MilL EUmenU of Jt'olUicql Ecqnomy^ ^ 
£dit. p. 103. 
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commodity produced by the least durable capital, 
Noi 1, and which may be supposed to be wholly 
ployed m the payment of wages, be taken for a atalidk 
ardy all commodities whatever, produced by the other 
and more durable capitab would /aU in Tidae when 
wages rose ; and if we suppose those produced by 
No. it to decline 1 per oent., those produced by Noi 
3 would decline 2 per cent., those produced by No. 
4, 5 per cent.» and so on until we arrive at Ho. 11, 
which will have fidlen 10 per cent. If, on the other, 
hand, a commodity, produced by the most durable 
capital, No. 11, and which may be supposed to con- 
sist wholly of highly durable machinery, be made the 
standard, when wages ris^, all the commodities pro- 
duced by the other less durable capitals would also 
rise $ and if those produced by No* 10 rose 1 per 
cent*, those produced by No. 9 would rise S per cent., 
and those produced by No. 1, 10 per cent. If a com- 
modity, produced by a capital of the medium degree 
of durability, as No. 6, and which may be supposed to 
. consist half of circulating capital employed in the pay- 
ment of wages, and half of fixed capital or machin- 
ery, be taken as a standard, the commodities pro- 
duced by the less durable capitals. Nob. 5, 4, 3, % and 
1, will rise with a rise of wages, on the former hypo- 
thesis, the first, or No..5, 1 per cent, the second, or 
No. 4*, S per cent, &c. ; while those produced by the 
more durable capitals, Nos. 7, 8, 9> 10, and 11, wiU 
fallf the first, or No. 7, 1 per cent., the second, or 
No. 8, 2 per cent., &c. exactly the reverse of the 
other. ' 
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Hence it is obvious that the effect which variations 
ia the rate of wages have oh price wUl princ^ally 
depend oa the nature of the capital employed in the 
production of gold or silver. Whatever may be tbe 
proportions of ckeulating capital appropriated to the 
payment of wages, and of fixed capital employed in 
the produetion of the material of whicb money is 
made, all those commodities which are produced by 
the igienoy of a greater quantity of circulating capi- 
tal, and with less fixed capital or machinery, will rise 
when wages rise, and fall when wages fall ; but those 
that are produced by the agency of a less quaiitity of 
circulating capital, and with more fixed capital or 
Biadiinery, will fall when wages rise, and rise when 
wages fall ; while those that are produced in nearly the 
same ciroumstances, or by the agency of the same 
quantities of circulating and fixed capital as money» 
will not be affected by these fluctuations. 
. It should be obsmed, however, that the varia« 
Uons in the exchangeable value of most commodities, 
caused by variations in the rate of wages, are confin- 
ed within comparatively narrow limits. We have al* 
ready , seen that* ii' all commodities were either pro- 
duced wholly by immediate labour, or wholly by capi- 
tal, or wholly by equal quantities of both, no varia- 
tion in the rate of wages could have any e£fect on the 
value of commodities. But, in point of fact, a very 
iarge class of commodities are produced by means of 
nearly equal portions of fixed and eircnlating capital ; 
and as every rise of proportional wages that may take 
place must, nnder auch circumstances, be beiam&i 
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bjr a ItU ui ihe rate of {wofit «r by a propoviimil 
iDGiiease ia tha productivenesa of iodiv»try, it is evi- 
dnt tbil tbe viliie of tlie comiMdilHS la qvMtimu . 

as compared with each other, would remain nearly 
gtotioDtrf. Altbougbf lb«reforo» n nse of w%gf» Im 
a necesswy tendency to raiae the emhan gmWo ^wht 
of one class of commoditiesyand^ consequently » to lower 
Aal of another elm, the lUl of profits n^ioh n ml 
inevitilbly follow eve^ rise of wages that is not ae* 
eempene^ an ineveifod pvodnetifeiieii of indae* 

try, has a contrary effect, and tends to sink the value 
of the commodities which the inereaaed rate of wages 
would nose, and to elevate tlia value of thoae wUoh 
the same increased rate would sink. And it is only 
in the eitreDie eaiea» or in the eaae of the commodi- 

tics produced almost wholly by direct manual labour, 
pn the one hand, or in that of thoee produced ahnoit 
wholly by the aid of fixed capital or maehinery, on 
the other, that a variation in the rate of wages occa- 
sioni a eanndanUe variation in their relative valnea. 

It must also be observed, that though fluctuations 
in the rate of wages oecaaion aome variation in the 
exehangeable value of particular commodities, they 
neither add to nor take from the total value of the 
entire maas of oonnnoditie& If they inereaae the va- 
lue of those produced by the least durable capitals, 
they eqaally diminish the value of theoe prodnced by 
the more durable capitals. Their aggregate value 
contipues* therefore, always the same. And tboi^gb 
it may notbe strictly true, of a partacnlar conHnbcKty, 
that its exchangeable value is directly as its reoi 
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lue, or as the quantity of labour requirad^ to produce it 
and bring it to m^et, it is moat (rue (Q nfS^m tbia 
af Iho masi ^ eomnioditiea taken togethor. ' 

The principles I have now endeavoured to uofold 

imd eliicidale aro aubatamtiaUy Ibo mm w^h tboio 

advanced by Mr Rigardo : But Mr Ricardo was in- \ 

staled to Ida grand principle, tbat exr 
changeable value of cowmoditiea depended on tbe 
quantity of labour required for their production, so 
6r as to allow that the additional eKcbangeable valoe 
that is sometimes given to con^modities by keeping 
Ihem after tfaoy have \mm purebawd or produced, 
until they become fit to be used, was not to be 
oonaidered as the effect of labour, but aa an equi** 
Talent for the profita the oapitid laid out on tbe 
commodities would have yielded had it been actqally 
employed. I eonftas, however, notwithstanding 
tbe hesitation I cannot but feel in differing from 90 
gmH aa authority, that I see no good reason for 
making this exceptlm. Snppoae, to illustrate the 
pnnniple, that a cask of new wine, which cost L. ^0, 
is put into a odiar, and that, at the end <^ twelve 
months, it is worth L. 55, the question is — Whether . 
ought the 1*6 of additional value, given to the wiae^ ' 
be considered as a compensation for the time the 
14.50 worth of eajj^tal has been locked up, or ous[ht > 
it to be conaidered as the value of additional labour 
actually laid out on the wine? I think, that it 
ought to be conaidered in the latter point of view, and 
for this, as it appears to me, most satisfactory and con- 
olttflfve leaioB, thai if we keep a eQiiwodit|ff aaaeaak 
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of wine, which has not arrived at maturity, and oi 
which, thereforey a change or effect is io be pro* 
ducedf it frill be posieawd of addkkNial ^niiie at m 
year's end ; whereas, had we kept a cask of wine, or 
■ny oAer ocmmiodity, which had aireaify arrived^ 
maturity^ and on which no beneficial or desirable 
change could be produced, for a hundred or a thou^ 
aand years, it would not turn been worth a single ad- 
ditional farthing. This seems to prove incontro- 
^rtibly, that the additional value, acquued by the 
wine during the period it has been kept in the cellar, 
^IB not a compensation or return for time, but for the 
eA^ct or change that has been produced on it. Time 
cannot of itself produce any e£Pect ; it merely a£Pords 
space for really efficient causes to operate, and it is 
[therefore clear it can have nothing to do with value* 
Still better to illustrate this proposition, let us 
suppose that an individual has two capitals, one con- 
sisting of a thousand pounds worth of new wine^ 
and the other conristing of nine hundred pounds 
worth of leather, and one hundred pounds worth of 
money: Suppose now, that the wine is put into a 
cellar, and that the L. 100 is paid to a shoemaker, 
who is employed to conv^ the leather into shoeft 
At the end of a year, this capitalist will have two 
equivalent values, perhaps L. 1,100 worth of wine, 
and L. 1,100 worth of shoes* Now, if the increased 
value given to these capitals be a consequence of the 
change or ^gbci that has been operated on them, and 
that it is so, is evident from the fact, that if either the 
leather or the wine had been found at the end of the 
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year in the same state it was in at its commence- 
anent, it would have bad no additional value, aie we 
mot entilkd to affirm that this additional talae has 
heeu given to these capitals by the operation of 
agents which it required equal capitals to set in no* 
tion, and furnish with materials whereon to operate^ 
and that, consequently* both shoes nd wine are the 
result of equal quantities of labour ? 

If it should be objected that the cases in ques- 
tion are not parallel— that there is L.100 worth 
of labour laid out on the shoes, and that there 
is no labour laid out <m the wine, I answer, that 
the difference is not real but apparent, and that, 
in truth and reality, there is exactly the same 
amount of labour expended on both. In point of 
fact, all that is done in either case is to change the 
form of equal capitab — to transmute, if I may so 
speak, a certain amount of capital through the me- . 
£um of human hands into shoes, and to transmute an ' 
equal amount of capital, through the medium of na- 
tural powers, into wine fit for drinking. The employ- 
er of the shoemaker paid him his L. 100 of wages, not 
in the expectation that he was to lay out these wages^ 
in addition to the labour of bis hands, on his sho^ ; 
but that he might lay out the wages on himself, and 
give him bis labour as an equivalent for them. On 
the one hand, therefore, the shoes were produced by 
nine'tenihs of accumulated labour or capital, and one- 
UirUh of immediate labonr, while, on the other, the 
'wine was wholly produced by means of capital. The 
olgect which the owner of the leather had in view 
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was, lofnnvert aceitmmrartef oi^talititoiho^ 
andt to 9oeonpliah it, it tmemrj that Ixq should 
exchange oWtlsiKft of k farm «qiiifaknt wmmk «f 

the immediate labour of ^oemakers* In the produ^ 
tim of Ihe wiM^ this oxobfige qf oapifeat for Igkmt 
was not necessary ; the effect which had, in the first 
oase, been produced by the ageuoy of m 
the second case, prodweed by the agency of the pro^ 
cesses which nature herself carified on iu the casks. 
It ia dear, tberdbro, that m greiiter quantity of 
hour was required to produce the shoQ$ thaa to prpr 
^ dooe the wine. Different 4igent» word Ofinpiioyod to 
! convert the capital into the finished produce, but that 
was all. The quantity of capital wiyob sot the$o 
agents id motion, and on which they opera^ off^ts, 
was, in both cases, exactly tbo same, md, Qooio^ 
queatly, both products wwe brought into existmoo 
by the same quantity of labour. 

When a commodity is either wholly or pwrtly proK 
duced by means of a machine, every one allows 
that the value communicated to it by its Qp^ratiosya 
ia derived entirely from labour; and' yet, there 
is not at bottom a ^dow of ditferenoe in the 
nature of the operatioBS e&cted by tbe aidof mnohi- 

nery, from those of fermentation, and the other prth 

ceases canned on inside a caakf oxcept that tboy m 
visible to the eye, and that the others are not. 

The of timber affords a still better example 
of the uoivmal applicability of thia doctrino* When 
a tree grows naturally upon land which is not occu- 
pied, ita value obviously depends on tbo labour 
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required to Cut it doWli. Bttt» (Mliliiding the con- 
sidetatioti of rent, the payment of which would only 

its value, let us suppose that a tree which is now \ 
mrA L.25, or L-dO, was phmted a hundred jem ego 
at an expence of one shilling, it liiay be easily shoWti, 
thit Ibe pretent value of the tree is owing entirely te 
the quantity oflabonr laid oat upon it« A tfee is «l 
once a piece of timber, and a machine for manufac- 
tttrtng timb^ i and though the origmal cost of thii 
machine be but small, yet, as it is not liable to waste 
deeay, the capital tested in it will, at the end (rf a 
distant period, have operated a eonnderable eA%etf 
Otf in other words» have produced a considerable va«_ 
hie. It we suppoM that a ndaehine, whieh coat only one 
shilling, had been invented a hundred years since ; 
that this machine was indestructible^ and, conse» 

quently, required no repairs ; and that it had, all the 
while, been employed in the weaving of a quantity 
of yarn, gratnitously produced by nature, which waa 
only now finished, this cloth might now be worth 
L.e5 or h.SO ; but, whatever value it may be posses*. * 
sed of, it is evident it must have derived it entirely 
(ram the continued agency of the machine, or, in other 
words, from the quantity of labour expended on its 
production. This, however, is just the same case, in 
point of principle, as that of the tree. The capital em- « 
ployed in the timber-making machine was small j but 

the great length of time during which it was em- 
ployed, enabled it to produce a powerfiil eflfect, and 
has, therefore, given a high value to its produce. 
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Time is not, therefore, to be taken into aocom^ 
io estimating the value of commoditiefy except only 
when it may be.necessary to refer to it, in order to 
ascertain the quantities of labour required for their 
' production. If the capitals be equal, and the times in 
which the eflfisctSy or chapges, operated by their means 
are different, it is at once a proof that a greater quan- 
tity of labour has been required to produce the one ef- 
fect than the other, and an exponent of that greater 
quantity — ^in the same way as we justly say, that 
twice the quantity of labour is expended on a com- 
modity which can only be produced by a workman in 
a month, that is expended on one which he can 
produce in a fortnight. If it requires L.1000 worth 
of capital, or apcumulated labour, to collect the ma- 
teriahf, and to set and keep the muscles of the ma- 
sons in motion who are to build a house, and if it al- 
so requires LJOOO worth of capital to collect the 
fluid, and to set and keep fermentation and the other 
processes in motion that are required to produce 
a given quantity of wine, then it is plain, in the 
event of the house and the wine being produced in 
th& same Ume^ that they are the produce of equal 
quantities of labour ; and it is also plain, in the event 
of their requiring different times for their produc- 
tion, that it can only be because different quantities 
of l abour are required for that purpose. 

Besides the objecUon now stated, it has been con- 
tended by Colonel Torrens, in his valuable work On 
the Production qf ^ea/^^in opposition to the theory 

; I have been endeavouring to establish, that, after ca- 
ll 
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pital has been accumulated, the relative or exchange- 1 
able value of commodities is no longer, as in the early 1 
stafres of society, determined by the total quantities cij 
labour required to bi log them to market, but by th^ | 
quantMes of cajnial required for that purpose. At 
bottom, however, this theory is precisely the same as 
that just explained. Capital is . nothing but tbe\ 
accumulated produce of anterior labour; and its ' • 
value, like the value of everything else, is to be es- 
timated by the quantity of that labour required 
to procure it. In this respect, too, there is no dif- ^ 
ferenoe, as has been already shown, between labour- 
ers and any other species of machines. A labourer . 
is himself a portion of the national capital ^ and is to 
be considered, in all investigations of this sort, mere- 
ly as a machine which it has required a certain quan- 
tity of labour to construct : The wages earned by the 
labourer are no more than a fair remuneration for 
the labour performed by him, or, if I may so speak, 
they yield only the common and ordinary rate of pro- 
fit to the proprietors of the machine cailedman, exclu- 
sive of a sum to replace the wear and tear of the ma- 
chines, or, which is the same thing, to supply the 
place of the old and decayed labourers with new ones. 
Whether, therefore, a commodity has been produced 
by the expenditure of a capital which it cost a certain 
quantity of the labour of man to provide, or whe- 
ther it has been immediately produced by the ex- 
penditure of that quantity of labour directly upon it, 
is of no moment. In either case, it is produced by 
.exactly the same amount of labour, or, if it should 
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be deemed a better phrase, o( cuptUl* There is^ m 
troth, no substantial difference between the labour of 
ttan and of machinery* Men are thmnselves eapi*. 
tal \ — they are the product of anterior labour, just 
as much as the tools or engines with whieh they pen- 
form their tasks : And to say that the exchangeable 
value of commodities depends on the quantitiee of 
cftpital expended on their produetion, is IM to com 
tradictf but is^ in fact, only another way of expre»- 
• ring the identical proposition I have be^n e&de»- 
Youring to illustrate. 

Many practical conclusions of great interest and 

importance may be deduced from the principles de- 
veloped in this section. It had, for example, been 
long and universally supposed^ that a country where 
wages are comparatively low would be able, provided 
it possessed the same facilities for the pi^uclion of 
commodities, to undersell all other countries in mar- 
kets equally accessible to all parties. But, tbe princi- 
ples bow laid down show the ftllacy of this opinion. 
Suppose, to exemplify the mode in which variations 
in the rate of wages really a£fect foreign oommeree^ 
that England and France have equal facilities for 
producing all soits of commodities, and that the rate 
<X wages is equal in both countries ; and let the fol- 
lowing numbers represent the di£Perent classes of et^ 
pital, ranged according to the diflerent degress of 
their durability, employed in production in England 
and France, vb* 

Nos. 1, ^2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, &c. England. 

Nos* 1'. 2 , 3 , 4', 5', 6', 7', 8', 9', 10', 11', ko. 
France. 
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Nofft m the two conntries are suppoaed to hsve 

equal facilities of production, and as the rate of 
wages in them both is also supposed to be the same^ 
the commodities produced by each will sell equally 
well in any third market, as in that of the United 
States, equally open to both: But, suppose that, 
while wages continue stationary in France they rise 
in £ngland, and mark the result. All that class 
of commodities produced in England by the capi- 
tals Nos. 7» ^9 9f 10, &c* which are above the me* 
dhm degree of durability, and may be supposed 
to consist chiefly of machinery, will fall, while those 
produced by the less durable capitals Nos. 1, 3, 4, 
ice. will rise. The former will not, however, fall only 
in relation to other commodities produced in Eng. 
land by less durable capitals, but they will also Jail in 
relation to the commodities produced in France bj/ 
the corresponding and equally durable capitdb Nos. 
Tf ^'f 9 > 10', &c. J while the latter, or the commodi- 
ties produced in England by the capitals Nos. 1, % 
4,&c. will rise in value as compared with the commodi- 
ties produced in France by the corresponding capitals, 
Nos. 1', S\ 4 , &c. The merchants of England 
and France will, therefore, no longer come into the 
American market on the same terms as formerly ; 
for England will now have a decided advantage 
over France in the production and sale of those 
commodities that are produced chiefly by machinery, * 
while France will, on her part, have an equally de- 
cided advantage over England in the production 
and sale of those ^commodities that are chieily the 

X 
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dinet pr^Am of the hand. And sucht ki point of 
fkct, is actually tbe case. The bulk of bur exports 
Cffnti^f of cotton goods and other j^oducts of mt^ 
chliiery ; whereas Uie bulk of the exports of Sraooe 
cmsists of the productions of her soil, and of 
jeMlkarj and fancy articks, principally the product 
of manual labour. It is, therefore, quite idle to svp* 
pose that a rise of wages can ever be fatal to the ib- 
leign eommeice of a country* It n»y, indeed,, 
turn it into new channels, but that is all it can do. 
li^ on the one hand, it raises the Talue of certain da* 
aoriptions of commodities, and checks their exporta- 
tion, on the other hand, it [^portionally lowers the 
value other descriptions, and fits them the beUier 
for the foreign market. 

It 8i^>ears, therefore^ that instead of our high 
wages laying our cotton manufacturers under any 
disadiantage in tbe sale of their goods as coai-' 
pared with their continental competitors, their ef. 
ffici is distinctly the reverse. The high wagss 
we pay to our woricmen cause hw profits ; and 
as the principal part of the value of cottons and 
Other commodities chiefly produced by the agency 
of machinery, consists of profits, it must be compa- 
ratively low where wages are high. Suppose, £or 
eRamide, that two highly durable machines, of equd 
power and goodness, and which can manufacture 
commodities with but little manual labour, are erec^ 
ed, the one in France and the other in England : 
If the machines cost L« SO^OOO each, and if the rate 
of profit m IVaaee is seven and in England five per 
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oent. the goods produced by Ihe f fencb amcbiDe 
would have ta sell for L. 1,400, whem» time prd4 
duced by the English machine would ooly aeli £oc 
Li.1,000. Itshouldalaobeobsemd^iniaiaudiatoiie 
description of machinery is for the most part largely 
emplcqred in the prodaokioii cf aiiother» Ibot k if 
moist probable^ in the^efenl of one of die machines 
being made in England and the other in France, that 
tbe English one would not eoet so much as L« SO^OOOi 
and that its produce might on that account be sold 
under L.1000. Independently^ however* of Ihii 
oirdinuitaooe, the advantage tbal our mannfttftarfifi 
who employ a great proportion of machinery miint 
barre over those of Franee, in consequence of ott 
bigher wages and lower profits, is obvious and de*^ 
eaded. This principle seta tbe impetkj of tte 
strictions on the exportation of the machinery used 
in cotton-mills in a very striking point of view^ It is 
quite evident that aldiough Frabce were ^otftiefls^ of 
all those facilities for manufacturing cottons we now 
enjoyf though Noima&dy were a seisond Lancaahife^ 
and Rouen a fac simile of Manchester, her manufiifr> 
turers would not be able to enter into a suecee^ful 
comperitioii with thoae of Engloid; Tbe ^ossei- 
jsion of better machinery would have no tendency 
to raise wages and lower profits in Fnmco i aii4 
till this is done, we must, supposing we continue to 
possess equal /adldies of productiony always hatve 
decided . Bseendaacy over the French in the sale of 
such articles as are mainly produced by means of 
fmchinery. 
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The Statement now made, is not meant to convey 
the insinuation that our high wages and low piofits 
are really advantageous. On the contrary, the ten-* 
dencj of A low rate of profit is not only to occasion 
all countries in which it obtains to advance slowly 
as compared with those in which it is higher, but 
it also forms a strong temptation to transfer capital 
to other countries. A reduction of wages, following 
a corresponding reduction in the price of com, or 
any of the principal necessaries that enter into the 
consumption of the labourer, would certainly have 
file efiect to raise profits, and thus, by raising their 
price, to narrow the foreign demand for cottons. 
Bat, a diminution in the amount of the commodities 
we now export to foreign countries, arising from 
this cause, instead of being injurious would be most 
benefidal. It would be the effect of industry baring 
become more productive ; and any capital that had 
previouriy been employed in the production of goods 
for the foreign market, that could not, under the 
supposed new ^rireumstances of the country, be ad- 
wntageously sent abroad, would be certain to meet 
with a more advantageous employment in other 
branches. But in so fiir as the cotton manufacture 
is concerned, there can be no manner of doubt that 
our high wages and low profits have most powerfully 
contributed to its extraordinary extension. And, 
however paradoxical it may seem, it is, ncTertheles^ 
•unquestionably true, that, were wages to rise, addi- 
tional capital would be attracted to the cotton manu- 
* facture, and the price of cottons would experience a 
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further reduction ; whereas, were wages to &U, capi- 
tal would be drawn from the cotton manufacture to 
those businesses that employ less machinery, and the 

price of cottons would rise. * 



* Sir William Petty aeems to have been the first perm 
who has distinctly stated the principle, that the relatiTe iralue 

of commodities depends entirely on the quantities of labour 
required for tlieir production. " If/' says he, " a man bring 
to Jjondon an ounce of silver out of the earth in Peru> in the 
same time that he can produce a bushel of corn, the one is the 
natural price of the other ; now, reasom of new and 

more easie vUnef, a man can get two ounces of silver at eaeUff 
as formerly he did one, then corn will be as cheap at ten shiU 
lings the bushel as it was b^ore at Jive shillings, cwteris pari'' 
bus" {Treatise <(f Taxes and Coniribuiione, ed. 1679, p. 31.) 
At page 24, he says, Let a hundred men irark ten yeais 
upon com, and the same number of men the same time np< 
on silver ; I say that the neat proceed of the silver is the 
price of the whole neat proceed of the corn ; and like ])arts of 
the iNie the pdoe of like parts of the other i" and, at page 
67> he says, " Com will be imice ae dear when there are two 
hundred hMsbandmen to do the same work which an hundred 
could perform," These passages are curious and interesting^ 
as exhibiting the first germs of that theory which Mr Aicardo 
has perfected. 
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' ' SECTION VIL 

Greumttances which determine the Rate of Wages. — (l.JMar' 
het, or Bad Wages ^ depend on the proportion between capital 
-andpo pa la i i a n * ) Naturalor Neeee e or y Wages ; depend 

on the species and quantity of food and other articles require 
ed for the consumption of the labourer ; different in dff event 
countries and periods,-^Effect of Jiuciuations in the rate of 
Wages on the condition if the labouring cUusee-^Adoantage 
4lf a high rate ijf Wages^^Advantage qf having the labour- 
ers dependent for support on the cheapest species of food-^ 
Sigh wages not a cause of idleness — Effect of the Poor Lams 
and of Education, on the condition of the labourers — (%) 
Proportional Wages ^ depend partly on the amount and spe^ 
.des ^ the articles consumed by the labourers, and partly on 
the prodMctiveness of industry. 

We have already seen that the wages earned 
Iqr lal^urers engaged in di&rent employments 
may really, when all things are taken into account, 
be coBsidiered as about espial ^ aad^ tberefoee, witli- 
dttt regarding the differences that actually tAitain 
in the amount of money, or of commodities, earn- 
ed by differei^t sets of workmen* I shall suppose 
all sorts of labour to be reduced to the same com- 
mon standard, and shall endeavour to discover the 
principle that regulates the rate of wages paid ftr 
that common labour. 

This inquiry will be facilitated by dividing it mto 
three branches ; the object in the first being to dis- 
cover the circumstances which determine the market 
or actual rate of wages at any givm moment ; in the 
second^ to discover the circumstances which deter- 
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mine the natural or necessary rate oi wages, or the 
wagBi requirad to oaaUe tbe laimffer to nibotft and 
eonttiiue Uf race <iiid in the thirdt to discover the 
ouncuimtances which determiBe proportional wagesp 
or tho abofo of tho imdnce of hia industry, falling ^ 
the labourer. 

« 

I. Circumstances which deteumine the mar- 
ket OR ACT.UA1. Kaxr ov Waqes. — Tbo d^^ity 
ef a CGantrj to support and raploy laboutors, is in 
no degree dependent on adv^t;ageousness of ai- 
tualiDD, richaefla of toil, or ^rtont of tonitory* 
These, undoubtedly, are circumstances of very great 
iuporUmooy and must have a powexiiil iiflueaoo 
in determining the rate at which a peopl# ad^ 
vances in the career qf w^th and oivilisation* But 
il.jsobviooilj not on those ctrcumstanoasi but m tlio 
actual amount of the accumulated produce ^ pJ^Mi* 
OBs UlMiur, Of of eapitat, demoted to (bo paymont of 
wages, in the possession of a country, at-any given pe- 
l^iod» that its power of supporting and employing la- 
boursis must wholly depend. A fsrtile soil affiirds 
the means of r^diy increasing capital i but that is all. 
Beibre this soil can be cultivatodt capital must he 
provided for the support of the labourers employed 
upon it* ju^ aa it must be provided Sos tbe support of 
Aose engaged in manufactures, or m any othflT de- 
partment of. industry* 

Itisanacessaty oonsequmcoof this principle^ that 
the amount of subsistence falling to each l^^boucer, or 
the rate of wsgos^ must dcpond en tht piopoition 
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which the whole capital bears to the whole amount of 
the kbouring population. U the amount of capital 
were increased^ without a comsponding increaie 
taking place in the population, a larger share of such 
captal would Ml to each individualt or the rate of 
wages would be augmented : And if, on the other 
bandy population were increased faster than caj^tal, a 
less share would be apportioned to each individual, 
or the rate of wages would be reduced. 

To illustrate this principle, let us suppose, that 
the capital of a countiy appropriated to the pay- 
ment of wages, would, if reduced to the stands 
ard of wheat, form a mass of 10,000,000 of quar- 
ters : If the number of labourers in that coun* 
try were two millions, it is evident that the wages 
of each, reducing them all to the same common 
standard, would be ^ve quarters: and it is fiuv 
ther evident, that this rate of wages could not be in- 
creased otherwise, than by increasing the quantity of 
capital in a greater proportion than the number of la- 
bourers, or by diminishing the number of labourers 
in a greater proportion than die quantity of capital. 
So long as capital and population continue to march 
abreast, or to increase or duninish in the same pro- 
portion, so long will the rate of wages, and conse- 
quently the condition of the labourers, continue un» 
aftcted ; and it is only when the proportion of capi- 
tal to population varies — when it is either increased 
or diminished, that the rate of wages sustains a cor- 
responding advance or diminution. The well-being 
and comfort of the labouring dasaes are, therefor^ 
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especially dependent on the relation which their iop 
crease bean to the increaie of the capital that ia to 
feed and employ them. If they increase faster thaii^ 
capital) their wages will be reduced ; and if they in- 
crease slower, they will be augmented. In ftct, there 
are no means whatever by which the command of the i 
labouring chss over the neeessariea and eonve ni e ne as \ 
of life can be enlarged, other than by accelerating 1 
the increase of capital as compared with popiilation» 1 
or by retarding the increase of population as compar* / 
ed with capital : and every scheme for improving the ' 
condition of the labourer, which is not bottomed on ; 
this principle, or which has not an increase of the 
ratio of capital to population for its oigect> most be 4. 
completely nugatory and ineffectual. 

The wages of labour are most commonly either 
paid or estimated in money ; and it may perhaps be 
thought, that their amount will, in consequence, de- 
pend more on the quantity of money in drenhi- 
tion in a country, than on the magnitude of its ca- 
pital* It is really, however, quite the same to the la- 
bourer whether the quantity of money received by 
him as wages is great or small. He will always re- 
ceive such a quantity as will suffice to put hhn in 
possession of the portion of the national capital iail- 
mg to his share. Men cannot subsist on mm or 
paper. Where wages are paid in money, the labour- 
ers must exchange it £>r necessaries and convenien- 
ces ; and it is not the qumtity of money they^m. 
ceive, but the quantity of necessaries and convenien- 
ces f<Hr which that money will euhange, that is to 
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lie eoniidtrdkas radly foiming thinr Jmgeib : If .llie 

quantity of .moaey in Great Britaiu w^«q. r^uced a 
htiif Ihe ifttibttf mgesi etlimalwl in mmtf^wmJAia 
cline in the sam^ prc^Kurtion ^ hut, unless some chwge 
kad^ lit tbe sttiid tuiie» Idoen pfaM in tlM«Miw«t 
^ that portion of the capital of the country which 
Monata of the foodt .filaUies> and Qtb«r artidei that 
f ter into. the coiMUinption of theJaboiirert he vovdd 
pontimie in precisely the same situatioia. He^ would 
eiograraiaUerqaipitity of pieeeaitf goM a«4 filler tp 
market than formerly ; but he would obtain the same 
yianti^ ef commoditifls ii\ eatobapge fcr,ttlieift> 
V Whitewi» tibeicfaie, May he that 8tat0 ef nwMiey 
avages in a country'-*^whether th^y ace Is^ or a 

• day — it is still ceiitaiD» thatif the wmomt ^f the Wk- 
laonal capital and the population continue the same, 
m iofiiaease pr diminiah in the aaiM ftoffiftmh no 
wiplion will take plaoeiaAihe rate of wages. V^agea 
Clever really rise, except when the proportioa o£ ^ 
pital Co paiMlaiaQii.i8 enlarged ; and they never veelr 
ly fall, except when that proportion is diminished* / 

r'^'^xheeffiKta which the difiaraiit latea at whiahiermatal 

: -end populatien advance in different countries have on 
thecanditipnoftheii'inhabitaatSy may be exemplified 

^ a^Mry atriking maDDer, hf eaBsparing the atOvOf 
increase and the actual state of the people of Great 

\ . Biiiaai».]i!itb the rate of iacwaio aad tbe aetual atalse 

' i of the people of Ireland. It is certainly true, that 
i there has been a considerable increase m 
leCIralaad diudng the hiat hundred yeaia ; though ao 
one, in the least acquainted with the.prc^iress of the 
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difCerent parti of the Snpire, has ever presumed i/o 
lay think dwrinerease has been ia4iM^piopoitioa49f ; 
vAlrtf^ trail' s^teiittf to^thei^^ | 
Eogland and Scotland dmiag the same period*. But ' 

with its increase in Britain, has been widely dififerent 
6nm the iacroaae in the cafiiLai of tbo twa eomi- 
tanesy op in- iimr^mmMAsi employing people, endi . 
supporthig them in a state of comfort and respeota- 1 
MUlf«< Aceordiog to tke 4Mbks giveo ^in the 
mentary Reports, the population of Great Britain 
aiaeiiolad, m I7»>f U^6,956/)00i and^ in ISaiyk 
$mmmA te 14,391,000, iMMWig a Ktlie mm than 
doubled in the course of the oeatury ; While^ from 
tke aame Rep<»ts, it i^peart that Ifae popuktioBi 
of Ireland, whose capital had increased in so ini^rior a 
pvopoHieii to that ef Britain, ameusted to-ipery-litllei 
more than two millions in 1731, and to very near ^\ 
-veil miUiOQB in IMl ; having nearly quadrupled in |, 
kaalime (flum the popiriatian ef Britain took twdouhki 
'Without entering upon any lengthened in^ries 
MftetiBg-the eaaew of tiiia difikieoee, it auyMeb^ 
served, that, on the first Hitrodnction of the potato in- ' 
lo Ireland, in 1610, the -peasantry, then very much 
degfaded, aBdnvKhoiit aiiy eleva«0diiotioM4if idbat \ 
was necessary for their comlbrtable subsistence, ea* 
garty iewrtedtefloeheap'afipecieief foed';eBd,«ia» ; 
ing to the unfortunate circumstances under whiiA • 
th^ have ever sinee been plaeec^ they Jiave*neier>«iu \ 
demuredto attah'te any thing bighef. BDaiMed \ 
thiy have mifficiwt gunnies of potatoes they aiaa oon- 
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toot to YCjgetat^ ior thejr cmawt be fliidi to lUie^ in 
ngB and wvetehednesB. BuK; frihatofer ^nsjr lune 
been the causes which have led to the disparity pie^ 
viously sftiitod in the ineraMe of popuktum in Gieal 
Britain and Ireland as compared with the increase of 
their aqpitala, there cauiot be the shadow of adoubtt 
that its successive augmentation in Ireland is the 
immediate and proximate, cauae of the want of de» 
mand for labour in that country, and of die miaery 
and extreme poverty of the people. The number of 
perwns soliciting employment, compared with the 

means of rewarding their exertions, is so very great, 
that wages have been leduoed to the lowest pittance 
that can aflbrd the smallest neceasary supply of the 
coarsest and cheapest species of food capable of sup- 
porting human life. All the witnesses examined by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, on The Em" 
pk^fment of ike Poor qf Ireland'' in 18£S, concur in 
representing their numbers aa ezcesstve, and their 
condition as wretched in the extreme. Tlieir cabins 
whicdi are of the most miserable description, are 
utterly unprovided with any thing that can be called 
fiiniitnfe ; in many fimiilies diere are no such 
things as bed>clothes; the children, in extensive 
^ yi^riAfctt of Mnnster and the other provinces^ have 
not a single rag to cover their nakedneea; and, 
whenever the potato crop becomes even in a slight 
degree deficient, the soonrge of fimune mid dis- 
ease is felt in every comer of the country. Mr 
Maurioe Fitagendd, M. P. mentions, that he had 

known die peamntry of Kerry quit th^ booses 

11 
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in search af employment, c^bring to work for the 
merest subsistence that could be obtained, for two* 

pence a-day, in short, for any thing that would pur- 
chase food enough to keep them alive tor the en- 
suing twenty-four hours.*** Mr Tighe mentions, 
that the number of persons in Ireland supported 
by charity is quite inconceivable ; they must be sup- 
ported either by charity, or by pillage and plunder ^ 
to the want of employment I attribute every thing 
that afflicts and disgraces that country." | And Dr 
Rogan, who had been employed by Gkyveniment to 
report on the state of disease in the North of Ireland, 
states, in his valuable work on the Fever in Ulster, 
published in 1819f that throughout the extensiire 
counties of Tyrone, Donegfill, and Derry, the popu- 
lation is only limited by the difficulty of procuring 
food. Owing to the universal adoption of the cottier 
system, and to the custom of dividing farms among 
the sons, on the death of the fiither, the labouring 
classes are infinitely more numerous than are required 
for the purposes of industry. Under these drcnm- 
stances, they are engaged in a constant struggle for 
the bare necessaries of life, and never enjoy its com- 
forts, t 

These statements, which might, were it necessary, 
and did our space permit, be multiplied a thousand 

fold, conclusively show that a vast increase has taken 
place in the population of Ireland, and that it is now 

both superabundant and miserable in the extreme. 

* Report, p. 158. t Report, p. 106. t ^* 
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And hence the obvious and und^mable iiifereiKe» 
thatf in the event of the populadon having increaaed. 
kfli npidly tluni it has thm Woidd hom 
fewer individuals soliciting employment, and thatj^ 
CMieqiMiitly, die nie of wbges ivonld have been ft9^ 
pmtionally higher, and the condition of the poor so 
ht improved. No propoaitaon than can be moid 
Irae^ than that tke unexampled miseiy of ike Iridb 
people is directly owing to the excesdve augin€iita4 
tioD of their miiBben ; and noAitig can b6 mam 
perfectly futile, than to expect any real or lasting 
ataMidmeiit in ihek atnalioB^ until n ettwtiial duck 
has belsn given to the progress of population. It is 
obvious, too> that the low and degraded condition in^ 
to wkioh ^he peopb of Ireland are now snnk^ k the 
condition to which every people must be reduced^ 
yfkam numbefa eontimie> for any fflmaiderable pei 
riod, to increase faster than Ae means of providing 
im their comfortable and decent snbsiitanoe ; and 
ladi will moat aa m re dly be tbe oase^ inr everjr eU 
aattled country in which the principle of increase is 
not ^^erfally oounteraeted by the operation of mo» 
ral restraint, or by the exercise of a proper d^ee 
of prudence and forethought in the formation flf 
aatrioioirial eosnectiona. 

IL CntCITAtaTAMCBa which DETSUICaiE THB 

Natural ob Necessary Rate of Wages.— 
. Tken ore ebviondy limits, however difficult it may 
be to specify them, to the extent to which a re- 
duction of wages can be carried. Th^ cosf of pnh 
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liiidf^ Aitottr*, lik« UuU of proditf»^ 
brought to market, miMl be pod by the putehaaers. 
The race of labourera would become altogether es* 
ti»et»' were tbey oat to obtain a sufficient quantity 
of food and other articles required for their own sup* 
|tOft» and that of their fiuniUea. This ia the lomai 
amount to which the rate of wages can bepermauentJy 
nduoed i and it ia £wr this reafion> that it haa been 4b% 
fined to be the miural or neeeuary raie of wag$4* 
The market or actual rate of wages may sink to the 
levdof this yat»^ but it is plainly iiqm^ ^ 
tinue below it. It is not, as has been already showUt 
ott the quantity of money received by the labourer, 
bnt OR the quantity of food and other artidea iieeei< 
aary Soi his support, for which that money will exn 
change, thai hia ability to maintaia himael^ and/ia 
rear as many children, as may be required to keep 
up the mraaber of labourers, mnst depend* Thenar 
tural or necessary rate of wages must, therrfore, be 
determined by the cost of producing the food and 
odier arddes which enter into the copimn ptio n of 
the labourers.* And though a rise in the market or 

* L'omrmr nuneur, ea Soxe, laooit, 18 sols psr joar de aa*^ 
laire, tandis que 1' ouTrier employe an mtae genre de traTnil, 
dans la province de Clioco au Perou, recoit en argent six a 
sept fois pins. Mais ce dernier paie aussi six a sept plus cher 
la poia dioat il se nourrit^ paroe que la farine dea Etata-Unia 
y eat tnuMforfete idotdaaialet ianelaopiedktaiMadiaeft- 
tea^ par dea nmtea numteuaea et diftdlea. Ce que le awStiB 
doit fonmir k fouvrier c'est la subsistence^ et 1' argent donne 
ne pent jamais etre que la representation de cette subsist- 
ence. Gamier, Richttse des Nations, V. p. 351. 
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euReiit nte of wages is seldom eiaotly OMiicidsni 

with a rise in the price of necessaries, they can never) 
except in the rare case when the market rate of wages 
gresdy ezoeeds the natural oi^ necessary rate^ be very 
far separated. Hdwever high the price of commodi- 
ties may rise, the labourera must always leeeive a 
supply equivalent for their support : If they did not 
obUin this supply, they would be left destitute ^ and 
disease and death would continue to thin the popula- 
tion, until the reduced numbers bore such a propor- 
i tion to the national capital as would enable them to 
\ obtain the means of subsistence. 

The opinion of those who contend, that the rate 
of wages is in no degree influenced by the cost of pro- 
ducing the articles consumed by the labourers, has 
obviously originated in their confounding the princi- 
ples which determine the market rate of wages at any 
given period, with those which determine their natu- 
ral or necessary rate. No proposition can be better es- 
tablished tbanthat the market rate of wages, when re# 
ference is made only to a given moment, is exclusively 
determined by the proportion between capital and po- 
pulation. But in every inquiry of this nature^ we 
ought not only to refer to particular points of time, 
but also to periods of average duration ^ and if we 
do this, we shall hnmediately perceive that the me* 
rage rate of wages does not depend wholly ou this 
proportion. The price of shoes, at any given instant, 
to take a parallel case, is plainly dependent on the 
extent of their supply, compared with the demand of 
those who have the means of purchasing them ^ but 
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it 18 quite obmugf that if this price were to sink be-' 
low the sum necessary to pay the cost of producing 
dioes, and bringing tbem to market, th^ would no 
longer be supplied : — And such is precisely the case 
with labourera* Tbey neither will, nor in fact can, 
be brought to market, unless the rate of wages is 
such as willy on the average^ suffice to bring them 
up and maintain them. From whatever point of the 
political compass we may set out at first, we shall find 
that the cost of production is the grand principle 
to which we must always come at last. It is this 
cost that determines the natural or necessary rate of 
wages, just as it determines the average price of com* 
modities. However low the demand for labour may 
be reduced, still if the price of the articles neeessary 
for the maintenance of the labourer is increased, the 
natural or necessary rate of wages must be increased 
also. Let us suppose, to illustrate this principle, 
that, owing to a scarcity, the price of the quartern 
loaf rises to 5f. In this case, it is plain, inasmuch as 
the same number of labourers would be seeking for 
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the price of bread, occasioned by a scarcity, could not 
increase the demand for labour, that wages would 
not be increased. The labourers would, in conse- 
quence, be forced to economise, and the rise of price 
would have the beneficial effisct to lessen the con- 
sumption of food, and to distribute the pressure 
equally throughout the year. But suppose that the 
rise, instead of being occasioned by the accidental 
occurrence of a scarcity, has been occasioned by an 
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increased difficulty of productioD, and that it will be 
permanenlt tbe question to be determined is, will 
the money wages paid the labomrer eootinue at Am 
former elevation^ or will they rise ? Now, in this 
Qtee It may be easily shown, that they must rise: 
For it is abundantly obvious, that the comforts of all 
clalBea of labourera would be greatly impaired by 
this rise in the priee of bread ; and those who, pre- 
viously to its taking place, had only enough to sub- 
sist npOB, would now be^reduced to a fttate of ex- 
treme destitution, or rather I should say of abso- 
hite Amine. Under sudi eireumstances, an increate 
of mortality could not fail to take place ; while the 
greater difficulty of providing subsistence wonld in- 
terpose a powerftd d\eA to tiie fbrniatmn of matri- 
monial connections, and the increase of population. 
By these means, therefine, either the actaal amonnt 
of the population, or the ratio of its increase, or 
both, would be diminished ; and this diminntion, hf 
lessening the number of labonrers, would increase 
tfte proportion of capital to population, and enable 
them to dbtain higher wages. 

The statements now made are not advanced on 
my arbitnury or supposed jgronnds, but have brai 
, deduced from, and are consistent with the widest 
' alid most comprehensive experience. Those who 
examine the registers of births, marriages, and 
deaths, kept in all large and populous cities, will 
find that thers is invariably a diminution of the Ar- 
mer, and an increase of the latter, whenever the 
price of com or of the piincipd necessaifes of liie, 
' sustains any material advance. It will be ob- 
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served^*' says Mr Milne, in his valuable Treatise 
on Aniroitient in reference to the pricei of wheel in 
England} ^ tint nynuterU feduelmi in die priee 
of wheat) is almost always accompanied by an in<r 
etene both of die nunrriigeB and birlJia» and by a de#> 
erease in the number of burials ; consequently by an 
inereHi in tlie ei^eenqf the births above the deaths t 
Aho, that any material rise in the price is generally 
attended by a corresponding decrease in the mar- 
riages and births^ and by an increase fat the buriials ; 
diereforcj by a decrease in the excess of the births 
iboiee tbe deaths. Thus it appears, that an faioreaee 
in the quantity of food, or in the facility with which 
tiie labouring classes can obtain it» accelerates the 
p r o g r es s of the popdaliony both by augmenting the 
number of births and diminishing the rate of mor- 
tally I end that a scardty of food retards the in^ 
crease of the people, by producing in both ways op- 
posite e&cts*'' And in proof of the correctness of 
thh.sletcnwti Mr Milne gifea, among many others 
to the same e&ct, the following account of the num- 
ber of inrtfas and deaths widiin the London bilb of 
mortality in 1798, 1800, and 1802 : 

• r 

BMl8. Ihisths. Price of Wbeat, 
im. 19 jm-^^JW -^li^ 10 99SrQr. 
1802 21^ — 20,260 ^375 

Mediuitt of thesel . 

two years. j 20,445 — 20,508 — 2 18 10 
180Q 18^275 — 25,670 ^ 6 13 7 



DifaaBDOSS 2,170 — 5,162 — 2 14 9 

Decrease. locreaae. Increase.' 



* Milne ou Annuities, Vol. II. p. 402. 
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M. Messaoce, the author of a valuable work on 
die population of France, * has colleeled a gieaft deal 
of important information on the same subject. ** h 
has been established," says he, ^* by the various in- 
vestigations that have been made, that those ifemdm 
which corn has sold at the highest price, have also 
been those in which mortality was greatest, and dis- 
ease most prevalent ; and that those, on the contrary, 
' in which corn has been cheapest, have been the 
healthiest, and least mortaL" The tiMes pidiiid^dl 
by M. Messance of the number of deaths and the 
price of wheat, for a considerable number of years at 
Paris, Lyons, Rouen, and some other cities of 
France, bear the most unequivocal testimony to the 
truth of this doctrine. In 1744, fbr'eninple, when 
the price of wheat at Paris was II livresl5 sols the sep* 
tier, the number of deaths amounted to 16^905 $ and 
in 1753, when the price of wheat was 20 livres 3 sol^ 
the deaths amounted to 21,716. In the /our yean 
of the mortality at Thm; in tiie iaieival 'bef 

tween 1743 and 1763, the average price of the sepr 
tier of wheat was 19 livres 1 sol, and theaverage an- 
nual number of deaths 20,895 ; and in the fouryesLts 
of the leasi mortality during the same interval, the 
average price of the septier was 14 livres 18 sols, and 
the average annual number of deaths l6,8^9« t 

It may here, perhaps, be proper to mention, 
that it has been long observed, that the tendency 
of wages is not to rise, but rather to fall m iln- 



* Recherchei sur la Population, <^c. p. 291. t Ibid. p. 311| 
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usually dear years ; and several of the witnesses 
«zamiiied before the Coamuttees of die Homes 
of Lords and Commons, on the state of agriculture 
in 1814i, endeavoured to prove* by comparing wagps 
with the priees of com and oth<»r neeessaries* that 
there was really no such connection between the 
tivo AS ha» been supposed; and that» so £ur fioni their 
varying in the same way, wages were generally lowest 
in years when the price of com wa^ highest^. But it 
is not difficult to explain the causes of this apparent 
anomaly. The truth is, that the number of labourers, 
which, is in no ease immediately redtto»l» is, in most 
immediately increased by a rise of prices. In 



dear years, an increased number of females ^ and such i 
poor children of both sexes as are fit to work, ar^db- 
li^;ed to quit their homes, or to engage in some spe- 
oies of employment ; while those labourm who work 
by the piece, endeavour, by increasing the quantity 
.of their, work, to obtain the means of purchasing a 
peater quantity of food. It is natural, therefore, 
that the immediate etEsct of a rise of prices, should 
be to lower, not to ruse the rate of wages. But we 
should fall into the greatest imaginable error, if we 
supposed that, because this is the immediate, it is also 
tlie. Iasting and constant effect of soch a rise ! It is 
obvious, indeed* that this immediate fall of wages, and 
lihe greater exertions tlMr iissi.of pdoes forces the 
bourers to make, must have a powerful tendency, as 
well by lessening their supplies of food,, as by adding 
to the severity of their labour, to increase the rate . of 
morta^ty, and, consequently, by diminishing their 
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tainly take place if prices continue high. 

Btttt in emdeaiimirbg to show thst iho maikot faie 
of wages cannot be permanently reduced below their 
Haturol or neoeiaary ntoi it ia not meaat tor^reaeiit 
liie hiter is fimed wsoA UBTaryiDg* If my given ape* 
dfic quantity of certain articlea was absolutely neoei* 
■ary to oaaUe the Uboniier to aulMiit and cwiino 
his race, then it is clear no lasting reduction could 
^fer be effiMiled in ita amount. But such ia sot the 
eaae* By the natural or necessary rate of wages^ is 
meant only, in the words of Dr Smithy such a rate as 
enable the labourer to obtain notonly the ooni^ 
tnodities that are indii^ensably necessary foi* the sup- 
port of life» but w hatew the custom of the oountiy 
Tenders it indecent for creditaUe people, even of the 
lowest order, to be without*'' Now it ia plain, from 
. due MInttiOB, that there neither ia ner can be any 
^absolute standard of natural or necessary wages. It 
ia impossiblo to say what coalaiodities ave indi s p cn e a 
ble for the support of life ; for, these, as well as the 
other artidea required for the use ot the lower ordeni 
)iepend eesentiaUy on the physieal etnmmalaneeB no* 
fler which every people ia placed} and on custom and 
habit. The diibrences of elimate, fbr eianipb,' by 
giving rise to very diflFerent physical wants in the in- 
habitonts ^ different oountriea^ necesaarily oroaaiaii 
very oonaid^rable wiatioiia in the naliieal or neoes*- 
aary nate of wages. The labourer in cold ^^M^ftff^j 
Who mwk bfl^^MMlyefaMlf and wheseeottage nuifttbe 

built of solid matertala ^nd heated with a iire, could 

4 
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not potiibly subaut on tbe flame nte of wages that 

would suffice to supply all the wants of the labourer 
kihibitiiig mim genial cUmatesy where clothing, 
lodging, and fire were of very inferior importance. 
HumboUit mentions, that there ia a di£BNrence of 
nearly a ihhd in the cost of maintaining^ and conse- 
quently in the necessary wages of a labourer in the 
kol nd temperate districts of Mexico ; and there is 
a still greater difference in the rates of necessary wa- 
ges in different and distant countries. The food, too^ 
of the labourers in different countries varies extreme- 
ly* la some it is both expensive and abundant com- 
paved to what it is inothers. In England, for ex- 
ample, the labourers principally subsist on wheaten j 
bread and bae( in Ireland on potatoes, and iaChiaa ; 
and Hindostan on rice. In many provinces of France 
and Spain, a certain aUovjranoe of wine is eeasidered 
indi^ensabie to existence ; and in England, the la» 
bouring class entertain neariy the same opinion with 
Nspeet to beer and porter $ srhereas the drink of the 
Chinese and Hindoos consists of nothing but water. 
In IreUnd the peasantry live in misecable umd 
cabins, without either a window or a chimney; 
white in England the cottages of the peasantry 
have all gkes windows and chimneys, are well fiir- 
nished, and are as much distinguished for their 
neatness, cleanliness, and comfort, as those of tbe 
Irish for their filth and misery. In consequence of ^ 
these different habits, there is an extreme difference, | 
notintherateefneoessary wages mevely, but in their ; 
actual or market rate in these countries ^ so.much so, 
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that whUe the •Tengemaiketpriee -imf's Ubmnr 

in England may be taken at from ^Od. to ^s., it can- 
not be taken at more than5d. in Iroianit and ScL-sa 

j Hindostan ! Nor have the habits of the people of the 
same countries, and the standard by which the natur* 
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rate of wages has been legnkted at diflbrent pe^ 

1 1 riods, been less fluctuating and various. The habits 
i T of the English and SoottUi kbourers of the {mmt 
^ day, are as widely different from those of . their ances- 
tors in the reigns of Eliiabetht James I.,and Charies 
^ L, as they now are from the habits of the labourers 
~ of France and Spain. The standard by which the 
natural i«le of wages was formerly r^ulaied haa bean 
.raised f there has been a greater prevalence of moral 
restraint ; the proportionof capital to populaftion hsa 
in consequence been increased; and the poor have 
.been most fortunately taught to form much more jde^ 
vated opinions, respecting the amount of neeesaarias 
* and ocmveniences required for their subeiatenoe. 

The natural orneeessary rate of wages it not, 
' therefore, a fixed and unvarying quantity ; and 
though it be strictly true that the market rate . of 
wages can never sink permanently below its contem- 
porary natural rate, it is no less true that this natural 
\ \nlte has atendency to rise when the market rate rises, 
Vand to. fall when it falls. The reason is, that the 
I number of labounnrs in the maiket is a given quan« 
Uity, which can neither be speedily increased when 
wages rise, nor speedily diminished when tb^ &U. 
\ When wages rise, a period of eighteen or twenty 
I years must plainly elapse before the eflbct of the. iur 
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^mnedtilkiiukiiilnt the megms^othefmimpleof 

population can be felt in the market. During all this 
^period, therefore^ the kbouren Inrve an increased 
command over the necessaries and conveniencies of 
life : In consequence their habits are improved ^ and 
as they leam to form more exalted notions witb re- 
spect to what is required for their comfortable and 
•decent si^port^ die natural or necessary rate of wages 
is proportionally augmented. But, on the other 
•hand, when the of wages declines either in con- 
seqoence of an actual diminution of the eapital of the 
country, or of a disproportionate increase of popula- 
UOB»no comspondii]^ immediite dhninutioB cmi take 
place in the number of labourers, unless they have 
previously been , subsisting on the smallest possible 
quantity ef the cheapest species of fooA required to 
support mere animal ejustence. If the labourers have 
not been placed so very near the extreme- limit of 
subsistence, their numbers will not be immediately 
reduced whn wages fall, byan increase of mortality ;j, 
but they will be gradually reduced, partly, as has! 
been already shown, in that way, and partly by a di-/ 
miushed nmnber <^ marriages and bimhs : And in^ 
most countries, unless the fall were both sudden and 
extouive, it would require seine yeers to render the 
efiects of increased mortality, in diminishing the sup. 
ply of labour in the market, very sensibly felt ^ while 
the fom of hd>it, and the universal ignorance of the 
people with respect to the circumstances which de« 
.tannine the rate of wages, would jMefentuny effec- 
.tual check being given to the formation of matrimo- 
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iiial OQiiiMCtMmaff aad ooiMeqiMMlly to 

fresh labourers had previously been coming into mar- 
k«ly until themiiery occasioned by the restricted de- 
maid on the one hfuidt aad the undimimahed aop- 
ply on the other, had been very generally and widely 
lelt. 

It is this circumstance — the impossibility which 
ufually obtains of speedily adjusting the supiily of 
bour proportionally to the wialmis whieh oeoaaioB- 
ally occur in the rate of wages — that gives to these 
fariatioDS the peculiar and extraordinary inflniinte 
they exert on the condition of the labouring classes. 
If tho supply of labour eaiild be auddenly incnreaaad 
when wages rise, that rise would be of no advantage 
to the existing labourers* It would increase thnr 
number; but it would not enaUe tbtm to rnouaH m 
the scale of society, or to acquire a greater command 
mror tbeneeeasariift and convenieuetes of hunNHDi life: 

And, on the other hand, if the supply of labourers 
:oould be suddenly diminished when wages fiUl, that 
&11 would merely lessen their number, without bet- 
ing any tendency to degrade their habits, or to lower 
the condition of those that survived. But, in the fast 
majority of instances, before a rise of wages can be 
eounteracted by the increased number of laboQieis 
it may be supposed to be the means of bringing into 
khe markety time i^ affoirded for the formation of 
1 |lioae new and improved tastes and habits, which aie 
tiot the hasty product of a day, a month, or a year, 
^ ^t tho late lesult of a long series of eontuiQetta mi- 
pressions. After the labourers have once acquired 
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diite lilies, popuktiMiijU advance id a dowtrrat^ 

9$ Qorapared with capital, thaa formerly ; and the la- 
hmitnifiU be dnpoaed rallier lo defer the period of 
marriage, than by entering on it prematurely to de- 
prcas their owa oonditioii and tbat of their children* 
But if ifae numher of laboareia cannot be suddenly 
increased when wages rise, neither can it be sudden- 
iy diminisked when they &U $ a fall of wagea hasi 
therefore, a precisely opposite effect, and is, in most 
oasea» aa ugurioos to the labourer as their rise ia 
Imeieial* hk whatever way wages may be reiloiw 
ed to their former level after they have fallen, whe- 
ther it be by a decreaae in the number of marriages^ 
or an increase in the number of deaths, or both, it m 
Bever» except in the exceedingly rare case already 
inendeiied» mddenly tfteled* It must, geneiiUy 
ipeaking) require a considerable time before it cai^ be 
fanmi^ abotti ; asd an extreme risk arieea in eonae^ 
quence, lest the tastes and habits of the labourers, 
and their cqnnion respecting what is necessary for 
their eeaalbnable fubeialenoe, ahonld be degraded in 
the interim* When wages are coqsiderably reduced, 
the poor are oUiged to eeonomiae, or to aubaait to 
live on a smaller quantity of necessaries and conveni- 
eaoes, and those, too, of an inferior species, than they 
ImuI pmiondy been aeoMloaiied to ttie ; and the dan- 
ger is, that the coarse and scanty fare which has thus 
lie«ii» in the first inalance, forced on them by neceaiity, 
Aonld in time become congenial from habit. Should 
lliis» nnfortunalelyt be the case, the condition of the 
poor would be permanently depreased; and nepvin- 
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ciple wmdd be left in op cii i> i i n» ' thit wM' laiie 

wages to their former level ; for, the labourers could 
no longer faafe a motive to leMn tbeinciewe of po- 
pulation as compared with tliat of capital, and, tsnhss 
they did this, it is quite impossible l^ey could ever 
emerge ftmn thenr defnessed conditioB* Under, tke 
circumstances supposed, the cost of raising and sup- 
porting kbomws would really be vednoed ; and itii 
by this cost, that the natural or necessary rate of 
wages, to which the market rate must generally be 
proportioned, is always regulated. Tfak lowcringTef 
I the opinions of the labouring class wiUi respect to the 
1 mode in whieh they ought lo^live» is perhaps the matt 
' serious of all the evils that can befall them. Let 
i them once become con t e nt ed with a lower apeeiM of 
\ ' laod and an inferior standard of eomlbrtE» and diey 
1 4Bay bid a long adieu to any thing better. And every 
i ladnction in Ae wtecf laal wa g s s, jridah la jmt af a 
very transient description, will certainly have this ef- 
iect» if its debasing influence benot GonntariotndJby 
tiie intoO^^ce, forethought, andconndenlien ef the 
people, producing an increased prevalence of moral 
•restinint,and a dhninidied supply of labomers. >Anin- 
crease in the proportion of capital to populiyion» is the 
-only.neans by which a rise ^ wages can ever4m»e^ 
fected ; and unless the kbonrers, who have been re- 
duced from a higher to a lower rate of wages, deief 
the period of marriage, and tbns retard the progreiB 
of population, the chances are ten thousand to one, 
•that they i^rillnever $gm attaintp theeloKatian ftsm 
which they have fallen. 
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iHie example of such individuals, or bodies of in- 

wage& n^r 

Amd, end who are emMBA if tliey get only the mere 
necessaries of life, ought never to be held lyi for pub- x 
b inutttfeien. On. tbe. eantnry, every thing ahouU | 
be done to make such apathy be esteemed disgrace- ^« 
ftL . The be8t;iiitaiefU of society require that the ^ 
rate of wages should be elevated as high as possible— - j 
that a taste for the comforts, luxuries, and enjoyments ' 
ef hunHB Iife» should be widely diffused, andy if po»- 1 
sibloy interwoven with the national habits and pr^u,. / 
dieee* Aiowrateof wagesy by reiiderkigitjiiipoi- 
sible for increased exertions to obtain any consider- 
aUe increase of comibrts and enjoyments, eiOSactuMiy 
hinders any such mertkoB from ever- being made, 
and is of all others the most powerful cause of tbet 
idtaMtsand apathy that .conteiits itself with whal^en 

barely continue animal existence. ^ 

The state.of the peasantry of Ireland fii<nisbeaia H 
«lrikaig'eiaB^ple .of Ae disMli^ 
from having the natural or necessary raJLe of wages ^ 
deterflsined by a very law standard. Having' 110 teste 
for conveniences or luxuries, the labouring classes of 
.Ireland axe. satisfied if they obtain a sufficient si^ 
ply of potatoes. But as the potato is rused at less 
expence than any other qiecies of food hitherto culti* 
vnted in Europe, and as the. wages of labeur^ in a 
country where it forms the main article of sub- 
sistence, are necessarily datennined obiedy by llie 
cost of its production, it is easy to see that the 
labourers must be reduced to a state o^extiepiie* and 
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pens to be deficient. When the standard of natural 
or aeeisiry niges is hi gh" « m k m irfwet omI Imh4 

for example, form the principal part of the food of 
the labourer, and porter aad beer the prkwqpai part 
•f k» dvnk— he OMS to mimiah ki e period if 
scarcity* Such a man has room to fall ; he can le- 
eert to a dieaper epeeiae of fiMNU-4o boilqr* oisti^ 
rice, and potatoes. But he who is habitually and 
ooQstantly fed on the my cheapest qieoiesof food, 
kas plainly nothing to resort to when dspii fo J of It 
Labourers placed in this situation are absolutely eat 
off Aron every nssooroe. Yoo may take firom an £•> 
glishman, but you cannot take from an Irishman. 
The latter is already so low, ho can £dl ao lower : 
Ho ie pkMd on Iko very veiige ^ osistoneo e 
wages, being regulated by the price of potatoes, will 
net bay hnn wheat, or bariey, or oals ;.aiid w ktai wo iv 
therefore, the supply of potatoes fails, it is next to 
impossible he can escape falling a sacriieo^to Ikain^ 
The history of ^ ble searaity m Imhwi alMk 
a melancholy illustration of the accuracy of the BMO- 
moBt now node* Owing to tfco Moto of tko yoiato 
crop of 18€1, a very large proportion of the peasan- 
try of Clare, Limerick, and other eoonties bordM^ 
i&g on the Skannon, wore redneod to a mtm of 
almost absolute destitution, and had nothing but a 
niseioUo mii;tnre> oonsistkig of a littki oamosi, 
nettles, and water-cresses, to subsist upon. In some 
instances the potatoes, after being planted 
again dug from tiie ground, and eiton $ alkid in oon- 
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foody disease became exceedingly prevalent; aiid 
typktu fever, in its wwsl snd most nraligBwit form, 
carried its destructive ravages into every comer of 
the country. But there was, notwithstanding, a 
continued exportslaon of oaAs sad other graki, firom 
Ireland to this country, up to the very moment when 
the condibtttions of government and of the pobUe 
were applied to purchase com for the peasantry. 
The price of potatoes rose in Limerick, in the course 
of a few weeks, from 1^ to 6d. and 7d. a stoin^, 
being a rise of from 400 to 500 per cent., while the 
price of coni sustained no material elevation, none at 
least to prevent its being sent to the then overloaded 
markets of England ! And it is obvious, that to 
whatever extremity the peasantry might have fceeli 
reduced, they could not have relieved themselves by 
purchasing com. But if wheat had formed the 
principal part of the subsistence of the Irish labour- 
er, grain woidd have been poured into Irekad from 
every quarter of * the worid, as soon as it was Imfown 
that the crop was materially deficient. But a pec^e, 
wlio have beeome habiteally dependent on the po- 
tato, can never become purchasers of corn ; nor 
can they evssn beeome purchasers of foreign psu 
tatoes, inasmuch as the freight on snA a bulky coi»- 
modity would raise its price far too higjtk fer their 
limited means* In a period of scarcity, men Gumot 
go from a low to a high level ; they must always go 
tnm a higher to a tower. But io the Irish this 48 
impossible i they have already reached the lowest 
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attended with all the horrors of famine. 

It ii» thficefore, quite eaiential to.the protectioo 
tbe people from famine, ia aeascma whem the crops 
happen to be deficient, that tl^ey should not subsist 
principaUy on the eheapest species of food* Tlmj, 
may advantageously use this cheapest species in li- 
mited quaptitjes, and as a.subsidiary and subocdina^ 
article : But if they onee adopt it for the principal 
gart of their diet, their wage^ will be regulated ac- 
cotdingly, and wh^ve^ a period.of deficient supply 
occurs, they will be absolutely without resource. 

rit hasy I am.awaDe^.been often eaat^ndedy by.aiaiijL 
very intelligent persons, of whose benevolence and zeal 
in the cause pf humanity, op doubt can be entertain- 
edf and to whose opinions on most jsulayects the great- 
est deference is due, that high wages, instead of en- 
Qpwrnpng indi^ftry, uniCmnly become a fimi^ 
source of idleness and dissipation ! Nothing, how- 
ever, can be uvore entirely incorrect than these 
representations — more completely opposed both, to 
principle and experience. It is true, indeed, that, 
in ev^ country and skxialion of li^,,individuals 
will be found who are careless of the future and in- 
^ tent only op present ei^yment i but tl^ese always 
^. form a very small, and even inconsiderable minority 
of each particular class. Whatever may be the case 
. with a few ipdividuals, the pnncipie of accnmnlatioa 
always predominates in aggregate bodies over tbe 
passion for expeuce. Whenever the wages of labour 

aie so low, as to render it impossible for an ordinary 

1 
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increase of exertion to make any material and visible 
addition to their comforts and ootiveinieDeest.tbe lap 
boitrm invariably t hik into a state of idlemss, and 
of sluggish and stupid indifference. But the desir^ 
to rise in the woiid^ and to improve our erudition,, 
is too deeply seated in the human breast ever to be 
wholly enidicated. And as seen as labour is rendered 
more productive, as soon as an increase €£ industry 
brings a visible increase of comforts and enjoy- 
ments dong with it, indolence unifonnly gives place 
to exertion ; a taste for the conveniences and enjoy- 
ments of Ufe gradually, diffuses itself; increased ex- 
ertions are made to obtain them ; and ultimatdy 
the workman considers it discreditable to be without 
them. Have the Amiveages of the people of Irelandt 
Poland, and Hindostan, made them industrious ? or 
the high wages of the Americuis, the Engliahi and . 
the Hollanders, made them lazy, riotous, and profli- 
gate ? — Just the contrary. The former are as noto- 
riously and proveibially indolmt, aa the latter are 
laborious, active, and enterprising. The experience 
of all ages and nattons, proves that hi^ wages ave 
at once the keenest spuiw^he most powetfiil stimulus 
to unremitting and assiduous exertion, and the. best 
means of attaching the peoj^e to the institotions un« 
der which they live. " Dans aucune histoire, on ne 
rmcmireuneseukiraiiqmjmnm.fuePm 
peuple par 1$ trmml anmd son obehscmceJ* * 



Forbonnais' Recherches sur let Finances, Tome I. p. 109; 
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The iaflueni^ of the poor laws of England is mi* 
doubtedly very unfavourable to the formation of those 
pradentU and economical habits among die labour* 
ing classes so essential to their well-being. It is, in 
most cases, quite impossible to discriminate b^ween 
that poverty and misery that has been prodnoed by 
accidental and uncontrollable causes, and that which 
has orighdated in the f<dly or ill-oondnot of the in- 
dividual. But it is obvious that, unless this can be 
done, the establishment of a l^al provision on which 
every pauper shall hare a daiim, nrast, by placing the 
industrious and the idle, the frugal and the dissipat- 
ed, on the same footing, have a powerful tendoiey 
to weaken all the motives to good conduct in the vir- 
tuous part of the community, and to strengthen the 
vicious propensities in those who are bad. ^' If the 
poor are exceedingly diligent, sober, and industrious, 
while they are yonng and in health, what is the eoiv. 

sequence ? Why, they lay up a small sum monthly 
to support them easily and comfortably when 4^ed 
or in sicknoss : This is in the power of the most. 
But, suppose they are idle, drunken, and worthless, 
what attends such a contrast ? Why, precisely the 
same effect ; ease and comfort, either in sickness or 
age, not from themselves, indeed, but from the pa> 
tish. Is it not, tberelbre, apparent, that, unless the 
majority of them be perfectly 'welUncUned^ the ne» 
cessary consequence must be idlmess? Who can 
suppose that men will work the harder against old age 
and sickness, when every one knows so well that the 
parish must provide them, in such a day, with all 
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whieh their own labour couidp were they eter so ia^ 

There may be some exaggeration in this atatemenW 
butt m the maiii> it is peirifeotly aeountew But dU 
thottgh such a system could be organized, by means 
of select vestries or otherwise^ as would prevent any 
Mcept the reaUy deserving poor from being admitted 
to participate in the parish funds, still the policy of 
institating a legal provision 6x their support would 
be very doubtful. No man, it must be remembered, 
loves exertion and industry for theii: own sake. AU 
have some end in view, some purpose which is to be 
served, and the accomplishment of which is tp repay 
the toils and privations to which they Boay at preaent 
submit. But the desire to provide immediate sub- 
sistence, and to amass a little capital for the siqpport 
of age and infirmity, must, wkJi the great body of 
mankind, be the principal motive impelling them to 
industry and economy : And whatever tends to weak- 
en this motive — whatever tends to make a man trust 
to othm rather than himself, must certainly have the 
eSeet to paralyze his e^rtions, iod to render bim 
less industrious and less economical. JLanguescet 
mdmtria^ (says Taoitus,) mimubitur socordia, ri 
l%is ex se meius cut spes^ et securi omnes aliena sub- 
udia especiabunt^ siM ignavi^ nobis graves.*' t 

Perhaps, however, the strongest objection toanes- 



* Farmer's Letters, I. p. 286. 
t Lib. ii. p. 73. £d. Els. 
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tabiished poor rate, is iu tendency to derange the na^ 
tural relation between the supply of labour and die 
demand for it. Were the Poor Laws abolished, it 
may be presumed that most tolerably well educated 
workmen, on finding their wages insufficient for 
the proper support of a £unily, would be deter* 
red from marriage ; and the check thus given to 
population, by reducing the supply of labour, would 
havethe effect to raise its real price to the proper le- 
vel. But this effect can hardly take place under a sys- 
tem of compulsory provision. The Poor Laws teach 
the labourer to consider it as indifferent whether his 
wages will suffice for the support of a family or not— 
that,if they are insufficient, the deficit will be made up 
from the parish funds, and thus remove the natural 
and most powerful chedc to over-population. No in- 
stitution can, however, be so pernicious to the poor, 
as that which tends to increase the supply of labour 
beyond the demand. Whenever the market is over- 
stocked with labour, wages decline and though they 
cannot fall lower than the sum indispensable for the 
support of the labourer and his family, they may be re^ 
duced to that miserable pittance. This reduction in 
the rate of wages, is a consequence that ought to be 
most carefully guarded against ; but to this the poor 
laws directly lead. By theur means, a greater supply of 
labour is brought into the market than there is a real 
demand for ; its price is consequently diminished ; 
and it is by no means true, that the parish provision 
makes up the difference. The labourer who has 
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been reduced to a total or partial dependence on this 
resouree^ recdyes <mly what will pretenre him from 
absolute want : His independence is at an end ; he 
no longer treats with his emplpyers on a footing of 
equality ; he must accept what their liberality may 
offer ^ and he must bid adieu to those comforts and 
gratifications which every labourer ought to enjoy, 
and which they always do enjoy, wherever their num- 
bers are not in excess. 

But although the Poor Laws are thus prejudicial to 
the labouring classes, it is not true that they are of 
any advantage to their employers. Although the 
wages of each particular workman are diminished, 
yet, as the number of workmen is artificially incieas- 
ed, the total expence incurred in their support, is more 
than equal to what would keep a smaller number 
in a state of comparative cmnfort. An apathy and 
want of spirit among the labourers, is at present 
universally felt and complained of in the southern 
counties of England, where the pernicious practice of 
paying a portion of wages, out of the rates, has been 
generally introduced. A less amount of labour j8» in 
consequence, performed by the same hands ^ at the 
same time that immense sums are misapplied by those 
finding employment for the poor, and managing the 
funds destined for their support ; and that, endless 
and expensive law-suits arise about the question 
of residence, which seem to be inseparable from 
the present system. There can, therefore, be little 
doubt, that the sum now expended on the pocnr 
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of Eogbmd, ii greater than would, under different 
circumstances, afibrd them a really high remunera* 
tmi kat their labour, and enaUethem to form a find 

amply sufficient for their support in periods of dis- 
tress. 

Care, however, should be taken, in discussing the 
subject of the Poor Laws, not to ascribe^ as very nuiny 
hoft done, a greater effect to Aem than they really 
have had. The principles now stated, show that 
they are essentially injurious. But the abases inse- 
parable fiwn their management — the difficulties they 
throw in the way of obtaining settlements, the disin- 
dination on the part of the poor to impiisomnent in 
work-houses, and to submit themselves to the petty 
^qmny of overseers — deter very many from nuddng 
a demand on the parish funds ; a fteling that is 
powerfully asiiisted by the decent pride deriml fay the 
peasantry from the free institutkms under width they 
live, and the privileges they enjoy. 

In proof of the strong desire^ by, which the laboofw 
ers of England am still animated to provide for them- 
selves, without becoming a burden on the parish, it 
is sufficient to mention, that, according to the Parlia- 
mentary returns, there were, in 1815^ no fewer 
than 92J,4f^ individuals enrolled as members of 
IHendly Societies.* And though there is reason to 
fear that a considerable number of the societies 
in e&islence were founded on erroneous principlefl^ 



• Commons' Heport an the Poor Laws, im 7, p. t)29. 



«id have in consequence been dissolved, several new 
on^fii have sinoe been prqj^ctodf and Savings. Banks 
kave abobeen eataUMifid in most parte of the ooiiii* 
try* In &ct, if a separation were made between the 
aama mlly coUected for the support of the pooTf 
and those collected in order to make up a portion 
of the common and ordinary rate of wages paid for 
their labottr, it would be found that the rates are not 
nearly so oppressive as is generally supposed ; and 
that their iniBuence has not been by sny means so 
injurious as we might have bean led, on general prin- 
eiplas» to expect, 

Of all the means for providing for the permanmt 
improvementof the poor hitherto suggested) there doe$ 
not seam to be any that promises to be so eflbetual es 
the establishment of a really useful system of public 
edueation* It is no exaggeration to affinn» that 
nine^tenths of the misery and crime which afflict and 
disgrace society have their source in ignorance — in \ 
die ignorance of the poor with respect to the circunu ' 
stances that really determine their condition. Those 
wbo have laboured to promote the edujcatioa of the 
poor seem, generally speaking, to be satisfied, pro* 
vided they succeed in making them able to read and 
write. Bat the eduaitMm that stops at this pmnt 
omits those parts that are really th^ most importantr 
A knowledge of the arts of readimg^ writingt snd * 
arithmetic may, and, indeed, very often does, exist 
in company with the grossest ignorance of all those 
principles with respect to which it is most for the in- 
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temt of the poor theiiiid?e8» as wdl u of the con- 

munity in general, that they should be well inform- 
ed. To render education productive of all the uti- 
lity that may be derived from it, the poor oughti in 
addition to the elementary instruction now commu* 
nicated to diem, to be made acquahited with the 
duties enjoined by religion and morality, and with 
the circumataQces whidi ooearion that gradatiaii of 
ranks and inequality of fortunes that usually exist: 
And they should, above all, be impressed, from their 
eailiest yean, with a conviction of the important aad 
undoubted truth, that they are really the arbiters of 
their own fortune— that what othm can do for them 
is but as the dust of the balance compared with what 
they can do for themselves — and that the most tola* 
rant and liberal government, and the bett insiAutions^ 
cannot possibly shield them from poverty and degra^ 
dation, without the eiereifle of a proper d^ree of pnu 
dence> forethought, frugality, and good conduct on 
their part That the ultimate e£fectof suefa a syaten 
] of education would be most advantageous, there can be 
; no doubt ; though it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect, that it should produce any very immediate eflbct 
on the habits of the multitude. If, however, there 
is but little room for the formation of sangumeiiqpeB 
of early improvement, there is none for despondency. 
The harvest of sound instruction may be late, but in 
the end it will be most luxuriant^ and will amply re- 
ward the patriotic efforts of those who are not discou^ 
raged in their attempts to make education embntoe 
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otjiof n nf rr nl litjj by the difficulties they may es^ 
pect to encounter at the com m en cem ent and dnxii^ 
tjie progress of their labours. 

Mr Sumner has esccellently observed* in referenoe 
to the diffusion of education, that—" Of all obstacles 
to hnprovementy ignorance is the most formidable, be- 
cause the only true secret of assisting the poor is to 
make agents in bettering their own condition, 
and to supply them, not with a temporary stimulus, 
but with a permanent energy. As fast as the stand- 
aid of intelligence is raised, the poor become mose 
and more able to co-operate in any plan proposed 
fat ^ ff^' advantage, more likely to listen to any rea^ 
sonable suggestion, more able to understand, and 
therefore more willing to pursue it. Hence it fol- 
lows, that when gross ignorance is once removedf 
and right principles are introduced, a great advan- 
tage has been already gamed against squalid poverty. 
Many avenues to an improved condition are opened 
to one whose faculties are enlarged and exercised ; 
he sees his own interest more clearly, he pursues it 
more steadily, he does not study immediate gratifica- 
tion at the expence of bitter and late repentance, or 
mortgage the labour of his future life without an 
adequate return. Indigence, therefore, will rarely 
be found in company with good education.''^ 

• 

III. ClBCCJlf8TANC£8 WHICH . DETERMINE THE 

Rate of PaopoRTioNAL Wages. Proportional 



» Records of the Greaiion, Vol. II. p. 
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) vmgj9Bt or the ahure of the prodMe of hie indiittry 

falling to the labourer, depend partly on the magf 
niiude of the maricet or aotual nte of liagei at (he 
time, and partly on the dilSeulty of producing the 
copimodirifty which enter into and really fiipD this 
^ meiket late. Suppose, to illintnte tUe itetomcnt, 
that the wages actually paid to the labourers in £ng« 
land, and the United States, are, wkm reduced to 
the standard of wheat, precisely equal : Under these 
dmungtances, the condition of the labousert or hit 
power oter the neoestariet and luzuriea of fife^ iriH 
be about the siune in both countries but the iita 
of proportional wages will, at the same tune, be 
much higher in England than in the United States ; 
for, owing to the greater £Ntility of the s<nla under 
cultifatkm in America, the same quantity of labour 
that would there produce 100 quarters of wheat, 
will not probably prodnee move than 6o or 70 quar» 
ters in England and as the labourers, in both coun* 
tries, get the same actual qmntHgf of prodnee in 
turn for a given quantity of work, they are obviously 
getting a greater proportion of the produce of their 
labour^ and consequently a greater ruA wh» in Eng. 
land than in the United States. 

It is plain, from this statement, that proportional 
wages may, as was formerly remarked, be increased 
at the same time that wages, if estimated in silver, 
emi, any other commodity, are reduced ; and 
such, in point of fact, is almost uniformly found 
to be the case, when tillage is extended over inferior 

4 
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8oib« Whemar the best lands only m enlti^nted, 

the proportion or atuire of the produce of industiry 
fiiUkig to the laboorar, is, generany ipeahiDg, naaU i 

but as labour is, under such circumsUnces, compara- 
tively produotiTet a small share of its total produoeb * 
gives a large absolvte quantity of neoessuries and con* 
veniences : while, in the advanced stages of society, 
and when oultivation is widely eaitended over lands 
of very inferior fertility, proportional wages are 
almost udvanably high^ but» owing to the increase 
ed diAonlty that then obtams of producing sup» 
plies of foody these high proportional wages rare- 
ly afibrd a huge supply of necessariea and eonvBuen- 
ces. 

Section VIIL 

Division oj Ike Produce of Industrif, under Deduction oj Ren^, 
between Capitalists and LabourerS'-'DcJinition of PrqfiU'^ 
Mr Bicardo's Theory of PrtifUs s sense in which U is true — 
Omtes ivhiohocmsima Biseor FaHqf Pr^^^-^acMRitflft- 
Hm of Capital, not a cause of a FaU of Prqfits^Infiuefice 
of the decreasing Fertilitif of the Soil, and of l^aaaiion on 
Pr<^. 

Before attempting to investigate the circumstances 

which determine the rate of profit, it is necessary to 
be aware of those which determine the proportion in 
which the whole produce of industry ^ under deduc- 
tion of rent, is divided between labourers and capital- 
ists. 
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This latter inquiry may be disposed of in a few 
words. We have seen that the whole produce of 
the hmd and labour, of every civSised society, is al- 
ways divided, in the first instance, into three, and 
BOt more than tkree, portions ; — the first of which 
goes to the labourers, the second to the capitalists or 
proprietm of stock, and the thini to the landlords : 

. And we have also seen, that the portion of the pro- 
duce of industry which belongs to the landlords, or 
llie rent of land, is altogether extrinsic to the cost of 
production, and that the circumstance of the land- 
lords' consenting to give it up^ would not occasion 
any change in the productiveness of industry, or any 
reduction in the price of raw produce. Supposing, 
then, that rent is deducted or set aside, it is obvious 
that all the remaining produce, of the land ^nd la- 
bour of every country must be primarily divided be- 
tween the two great classes of labourers and capita- 
lists* And it is further obvious, that if there were 
no taxes in a country, or if the rate of taxation was 
invariable, the proportion of the whole produce of 
industry, under deduction of rent, falling to the 
share of the labourers, could not be increased except 
by an equivalent reduction in the proportion filling 
to the share of the capitalists, and vice versa. Sup- 

.pose, still better to illustrate this position, that the 
whole produce of industry in Great Britain is te^ 
presented by the number 1000 : Suppose, farther, 

.that the landlords got 200 of this sum as rent, and 

that the remaining 800 is divided^ in equal portions, 

u 
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between leboitrers and cqntalkte. Under theee dr« 

cumstances, it is quite obvious, that nothing can be 
added to the prepiNrtion of the produce^ or to the 
400 falling to the labourers, except at the exp^ence 
of the capitalists ; nor to the proportion, or 400 fall- 
ing to the latter, except at Ae expaice of the for- 
mer. 

Whether the 800 ivere increased to I60O, or re- 
duced to 400, so long as those between whom it 
must be divided receive the same proportional shares, 
Aeir rehtive condition must continue the same. 
And hence the propriety of the distinction between 
proporHonal and real wages, or wages estimated in 
money or in quantities of produce. If the produc- 
tiveness of industry were to diminish, proportional 
wages might rise, notwithstanding that real wages, or 
the absolute amount of the produce of industry falling 
to the share of the laboarer, might be diminished : 
and if, on the other hand, the productiveness of in- 
dustry were to increase, proportional wages might be 
diminished, while real wages might, at the same time, 
be increased. 

It is undeniably certain, therefore, that, mhemfer 
taxation is either unknown or constant, the whole pro- 
duce of industry, under deduction of rent, is divided 
between capitalists and labourers ; and that the pro- f 
portion of that produce falling to either party, varies 
inversely to the proportion fidling to the other— 4hat 
is, the proportion falling to the capitalists is increased 
when that falling to the labourers is diminished, and 
diminished when it is increased. 

« 
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» Bai ilBe prqfii acmdag to ti» QBfkbi^ 

f eoX and totally distinct from the proportion of the pro- 
, diiM of indiMtry £iUing to their iharaw fiofiUooiifliit 
of theexeeMof tbecmDiRodiltesprodiieed Irf Aeei^ 
penditure oi a given quantity of ca{dtal over that 
^pumtity of cupftolf -aod aie alwayi memmd m 
aliquot parts of the capital employed in production* 
Suppose that an individual em^ys a capital of a 
1000 quarters of wheat in the cultivation of a farm — 
700 quarters being laid out in the payment of wage% 
and 300 in soed and other outgoings : Suppose now 
that the return to this capital is 1^00 quarters: 
Under those circumstanoesy the propoition of the 
produce of industry, falling to the share of the la- 
bourers, will be to that ialiing to the share ^of the 
capitalist as 7 to But of the 500 quarters fall- 
ing, in the first instance, to the capitalist, ^00 
oiUy are profits, SQO beiiig required to replace 
the quantity he had expended in seed, &c. In this 
case, thereforoi tlie rale of profit would be said 
to be £0 p^ cent. 4neaning, that the quantity 
of produce belonging to the capitaUst, after all that 
has been laid out in its production is iuUy refdac- 
ed| amounts to 20 per cent, of the capital he employ* 
ed. 

It is very commonly supposed, that profits depend 
on excliauges ; but this is an error. The boot- 
maker, for example, who sells boots at 508. which 
only cost him 10s. of outlay, does not make his 10s. of 
profit at the expence of his customers. He pioda- 
ces, in a given time, a quantity 6i boots equivalent 
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COS to which he is necessarily put in the manufac- 
Um ot dieae bootat only amointy when ntod in tht 
same medium, to 40s. But the very same thing 
will be taking place amoog hia customers, they will 
all be making the «nM nte of profiein thw re^eo- 
tive businesses ; — that is, they will be producing 
qmatiitiet equal to W» by an outlay of 40 ; andyconp 
sequcntly, in exchanging silTer for boots, the one 
party gains nothing at the expence of the other. 
PtiAt is in every case the result of more being pro- 
dneed in a given period, than is consumed in that 
period. And the advanti^ that is found in eJLcbaag- 
ing one commodity for another, consists entirely in 
its enabling labour to be divided, and commodities to 
be produoedt in the best and most expeditious man- 
ner. 

Mr Bicardo has endeavoured to show, in one of 
tibe most original and ingenious chapters of his work, 
that the bate of prqfit defends entirely on the pro* 
porHan in whidi the produce of industry, under de- 
duction of rent, is divided between capitalists and la- 
bourers ; that a rise of profits can never be brought 
about, except 2y a fall of proportional wages, nor a 
fall of profits, except ly/ a corresponding rise of pro- 
portional wages. It is evident, however, that this 
theory is universally true, only in the event of our 
attaching a different sense to the term profits^ from 
what is usually attached to it $ and supposing it to 
mean the real value of the entire poitiou of the pro- 
duce of industry, falling, in the first instance, to the 
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shm of the eaf^itt, without MTerenee to tiie pro^^ 
portion which the magnitude of this produce bean 
to the magfutude nS the etpital employed in its pm. 
ductiou. Thus understood, Mr Ricardo*s theory 
holds univeraaUy ; and» on this h^^thesis, it would 
fbllowy thaty 80 long as the proportion, in which the 
produce of industry, under deduction of rent, is di- 
vided between eapitalists and labourers, continues the 
same, no conceivable increase or diminution in the 
powers of production, could occasion any Tariatimi 
in the rate of profit. But, if we consider profits, in 
the light in which they are invariably considered in 
the real business of life, — as the portion of the pr»> 
duce of industry, accruing to the capitalists in a given 
period of time, after all the produce expended by 
them in production during the same period is fully 
replaced, it will immediately be seen, that there are 
Tery many exceptions to Mr Rioardo's theory. 

It will facilitate the acquisition of clear and precise 
ideas respecting the circumstances which determine 
the rate of profit, in the common acceptation of the 
term, if we confine our attention, in the first places 
to an investigation of the circumstances that deter- 
mine agricultural profits — both because these profits 
admit of being accurately measured, and because agri- 
culture is a branch of industry that must be carried 
on at all times, and under all circumstances. It is 
plain, however, that it vmdd not be carried on, if it 
did not yield as great a return to the capital invested 
in it, as other busbeeses ; and it is equally plain, that 
these other businesses would not be carried on, if 
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they yielded a less return than is derived from agricul- 
ture* It necessarily folio W8» therefore, that theave* 
* rage returns obtained from agricnltinral industry, or 
agricultural profits,, must be identical with there- 
tnmsy or profits obtained from all other businesses. 
Whenever, for example, the average return to an 
outliqr of capital or labour worth 100 quarters of 
wheat, employed in the cultivation of the soil, amounts 
to 110 quarters, we shall know, that L.lOO employed 
in manuftctures, must be yielding L.110 also : For, 
a regard to their own interest will not permit those 
engaged in those departments, to prosecute them for 
less profit, than is obtained in agriculture ; and the 
competition of the agriculturists, will not permit them 
to obtain more. 

Taking, then, as we are entitled to do, agricultu- 
ral profits for a. standard of all other prints, let us 
suppose that a landlord employs a capital equal in 
value to 10,000 quarters, or L. 10,000, in the cul- 
tivation of hia estate ; that he expends ^000 quar* 
ters, or L. 5000 of this capital in seed, in the ]j;eep- 
ing of horses, and in defraying the necessary wear 
and tear of imfriements and machines ; and 5000 
quarters, or L.5000, in paying the wages of his la- 
bourers. — Suppose now that the return obtained by 
this landlord is 12,000 quarters, or L.12,000i of 
which 10,000 quarters, or L. 10,000, goes to re- 
place his capital, and 1000 quarters, or L.IOOO, to 
pay his taxes, leaving 1000 quarters, or L.1000 as 
profits 4fhich is 10 per cent, on the eapital em- 
ployed. It is plain from this case, and this case is, 

A a 
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in point of principle, the actual caae of every culti- 

yator in the worlds that the rate of profit may be in- 
ereased in three — but only in one or other of three 
— ways, viz. (I) by a fall of wages, (2) a fall of taxes, 
or (3) an increased productiveness of industry. 

Thus, it is obvious, (1) that if wages were reduced 
irom 5000 to 4000 quarters, profits, supposing other 
things to be invariable* would be increased from 
1000 to 2000 quarters, or from lU to 20 per cent. : 
If the burden Qf taxation* were reduced from 
1000 to 500 quarters, profits would be increased fnm 
1000 to 1500 quarters, or from 10 to JL5 per cent. 
And if (3) owing to the introduction of an improwed 
system of agriculture, the return to a capital of 10,000 
quarters, were increased from 12,000 to 13,000 quar- 
ters, profits, supposing wages still to amonnt to 
5000, and taxes to 1000 quarters, would be increas- 
ed to $2000 quarterSf or to 120 per cant.: And though, 
in this case, after the increased productiveness of in- 
dustry had taken pkce^ wages would form a leas pro- 
portion of the whole produce of industry than they 
had done previously, it is to be observed, that this 
diminished proportion is the cemequeme^ and not 
the cause of profits having risen \ and, therefore, in 
such cases as this, and they are of very frequent oc- 
currence, it is true to say, that the fall of propor- 
tional wages has been occasioned by the rise of pro- 
fits ; but the converse of the proposition is not true, 
for profits rose from causes that had nothing what- 
ever to do with wages, and which were, ki fact, to- 
tally inde|>endent of them. 
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It k, kideedt oeitiihi» inasimidi as the rise of pro- 
fits has been occasioned by an increased productive- 
ness of industry, that the real value of the 18^000 
quarters will not exceed the real value of the 12,000 
previously obtained by the same quantity of labour : 
But pn^toy in the seose in which they are eomnion* 
ly understood, and as I now understand them, do 
not depend on real values, but on the excess of the 
commodities produced above those expended in pnn 
duction; and, whenever this excess is augmented 
without any previous depression in the rate of wages^ 
it is evident the rate of profit has been increased by 
the operatioa causes extrinsic to variations in the 
rate of wages. 

Nor is this all. The rate of profit might really 
remain stationary, though the proportion of the pio* 
duce of industry falling to the share of the labourer 
were actually increased. Suppose,.to exemplify this* 
that a landlord employs 1,000 quarters of wheat as a 
capital, 500 of which are laid out in seed, keep of 
horses, &c. and 500 in paying wages ; if the produce 
is 1,200 quarters, and the taxes to which he is sub- 
jected 100, his prints will amount to 100 quarters, 
or to 10 per cent. Suppose now, that, owing to.the 
introduction of improved machinery, and improved 
methods of culture, the same landlord only requires 
to employ 400 quarters of capital in seed, keep of 
horses, &c but that wages rise from 500 to GOO 
quarters, and that the same return is obtamed ; in 
this case, supposing taxation to have coutined con- 
stant, the profits of the landlord will be exactly the 
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% wBme at m die fomier mae^ Aoogh proportioiial 
wages have riaen from 5-l^h8 to 6-12th8 of the 
whole piodaoe. 

It may be said, however, that if this increased 
productiveneaa was confined to agriculture, and did 
nol extend to moat other important burinessea, the 
price of agricultural produce would fall, while that 
of other produce would remain atationary ; and that, 
in such a case, the profits of i^ricultural industry, if 
estimated in money, or in any commodity other than 
corn, would be diminirfied in consequence of the 
• rise of wages. This is true j but Mr Ricardo has 
made no exception, in laying down his theory, in 
faTour of those possible, and indeed frequently oc- 
curring cases, when, from any single circumstance, 
or eombinatiim of various drcumstanoes, industry 
becomes generally more productive, and when, con- 
sequently, profits, estimated either in mcmey, com, 
doth, or any commodity usually demanded, would 
have risen, without their rise having been occasion- 
ed by a fidl of wages. And it is also true, that an 
nereased productiveness of agricultural industry, 
whether it has been caused by the introduction of 
an improved system of agriculture, or by the repeal 
of restrictions on the importation of com into a com- 
paratively populous country, necessarily extends it- 
self to otfier businesses, and has the eflPect to bring 
about a universal rise of profits : For, as raw produce 
must always form the principal part of the labourer^ 
subsistence, and as his proportional wages must, in 
consequence, be mainly regulated by the quantity of 

1 
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it that be leMves, his employen are aUe» aftw 

com has fallen in price, to furuish hiiDy at a less cott, 
with the same qnaotity of neoenaries and ooiifeiusii- 
068 he previously obtained. The rate of profit 
will thus be universally increased i while it is ob* 
vious that the greater prodootivenesB of agricultural 
industry is the cause both of this increase of profit* 
and of the fall of proportional wages. 

When indnstry* instead of becoming more pro« 
ductive, becomes less so, the opposite efiects ioU 
low. Profits then fidl, without any fidl having pie- 
irkmsly taken place in the rate of wages. 

It is evident, therefore, that the proposition that 
a rise of profits can never be brought about otherwise 
than by a fall of wages, nor a fall of profits otherwise 
than by a rise of wages, is true only in those eases in 
which the productiveness of industry remaittf cod* 
stant. So long as this is the case, or, which is the 
same thing, so long as the same capital is emptoyed* 
and the same quantity of produce has to be divided 
between capitalists and labourers, it is impossible the 
share of the one can be increased vrithout that of the 
other being diminished : And it is also true, that if 
profits d^nded on the proportion in which the 
produce of industry is divided between capita- 
lists and labourers, they could not be affected by 
variations in its productiveness, but would be do- 
termined wholly by the state of proportional wages. 
But \proJits depend on the proportion which 
they bear to the capital hy which they are pro^ 
ducedf and not on the proportion which they 
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bear to wages. Sappoae an individual employi a c»* 

pital of 1000 quarters, or a L.IOOO in cultivation, 
that he lays out the half of this capitaliu the paymeat 
of wages, and obtains a retarn of 1^ quarters, or 
L.1200 ; in this case, assuming he is not affected by 
tflccation, his profits will amount to SOO quarters, or 
L.200, being at the rate of §0 per cent, and will be 
to wages in the proportioa of 2 to 5. Suppose now 
that the prodiictiTeneaa of indostry is unioersaJfy 
doubled, and let it be farther supposed, that the ad- 
ditional iieOO quarters, or L. 1£00, is divided be- 
tween the capitalist and his labourers in the former 
proportion of £ to ^, or that the capitalist gets 343 
quarters, or L.d43 of additkmal profits, and the h- 
bourers 857 quarters, or L.857 of additional wages : 
In this case, both partaes will still €iA$ia the same 
proportions of the produce of industry as before; and 
if we look only to them, we must say that neither 
profits nor wages have risen. But, when we com* 
pare, as is invariably done in estimating profits, the 
return obtained by the oapitaliat with the capital he 
employs, it will be found, notwithstanding propor- 
tional wages have remained constanty that the raie of 
profit has inoreaaed from flO to 54 per cent. 

Thus, then, it appears, as was previously stat- 
' ed, that profits may rise in me or other of three 
ways, viz. either (1) from a fall of wages, or (2) 
from a fall of taxes affecting them, or (3) from an 
increased prodvotiveness of industry ; and they will 
fall, either (1) from a rise of wages, or (2) from an 
increase of taxes, or (3) firom a diioimshed produc- 
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tivenMs of industry. But tboy can neither riae nor { f 
&U» except from tfaeopefation of one or other of thei' 
causes now stated. 

It is consistmt with . universal experience, that 
profits are invariably much higher in colonies, and 
thinly-peopled countries* than in countries that have 
been long settled, and where the population is com* 
paratively dense; and that» when reference is made 
to periods of average duration, their uniform ten* 
dency is to fall in the progress of society. This sink- 
ing of pn^ in rich and populous countries has been ( 
ascribed by Dr Smith to ihe competition of capi- 
talists. He supposed that, when capital is augment* 
ed, its owners endeavour to encroach on each others 
employments ^ and that, in furtherance of their ob* 
jeet, they are tempted to offisr their goods at a lower 
price, and to give higher wages to their workmen ; 
which would have a twofold effect in reducing pro- 
fits. This theory was long universally assented tew 
It has been espoused by M.M. Say, Sismondi, and 
Stofch, by the Marquis Gamier, and, with seme 
trifling modifications, by Mr Malthus. But, not- 
withstanding the deference due to these authorities, / 
it is easy to see» that the principle of competition 
could never be productive of a general fall of pro- 
fits. Competition prevents any one individual, or 
set of individuals, from monopolizing a particular 
branch of industry i and reduces the rate of profit | 
in different businesses nearly to the same level ; but, 
that is its whole effect. Most certainly, competi- 
tion has no tendency to lessen the productiveness of 
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industry, or to raiae the avenge nte of wages, or dw 
rate of taxation; and if it can do none of these 
things, it is quite impossible it can lower profits. 
So long as the individoal who employs a capital of 
1000 quarters, or L. 1000, obtains from it a return 
of 1200 quarters, or L. 1^, of which he has to pay 
100 quarters, or L. 100, as taxes, so long will his 
profits continue at 10 per cent., wh^er he has the 
market to himself, or has 50,000 competiton. It is 
1 not competition, but it is the increase of taxation, 
and the necessity under which society is placed of 
lesOTting to soils of a decreasing degree of fertility 
to obtain supplies of food to feed an increasing popn. 
hition, that are the great causes of that reduction in 
the rate of profit which uniformly takes place in the 
progress of society. When the hut lands taken into 
cnltiTation are fertile, there is a comparatiyely We 
amount of produce to be divided between proets and 
w»ges ; and both profits and reaimges may, in con- 
sequence, be high. But, with every successive di- 
nunution in the fertility of the soils to which recourse 
most be had, the quantity of produce obtained by a 
given quantity of capital and labour must necessari. 
ly be diminished : And this diminution will obvious- 
ly operate to reduce the rate of profit— (1) by lessen, 
ing the quantify of produce to be divided bet wee J 
the capitalist and the labourer, and, (2) by increas- 
mg the proportion Idling to the share of the latter. 

The ^kct of the decreasing productiveness of the 
soil, as well on the condition , and fortunes of society 
u» general, as on the rate of profit, is so very power- 
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filly that I shall endeavour to tiaee and exhibit its ope- 
ration a little more fully. It has already been shown, in 
treating of Population, that the principle of increase 
m the human race is so yery strong, as not only to 
keep population steadily up to the means of subsist- 
ence, but, generally speaking, to give it a tenden 
to exceed them. It is true that a peculiar combination 
of favourable circumstances may occasionally cause 
capital to increase Aster than population, and wages 
will in consequence be augmented : But such aug- 
mentation is rarely permanent; for the additional 
stimulus it is sure to give to the principle o 
population, seldom fails, by proportioning the sup* 
ply of labour to the increased demand, to re- 
duce wages to their old level. If, therefore, it 
were possible always to employ additional capital 
in the raising of raw produce, in the manufacturing 
of that raw produce when raised, and in the con- 
veyance of the raw and manufactured products 
from place to place, with an equal return, it is 
evidait, supposing taxation to continue invariable, 
that, generally speaking, no conceivable increase of 
the national capital could occasion the slightest fall 
in the rate of profit. So long as labour can be ob- 
tained at the same rate, and so long as the produc- 
tive power of that labour is not diminished, so long 
must the profits of stock continue unaffected. It is 
evident, then, that the mere increase of capital has of 
itself no lasting effect on wages, and it must obvious- 
ly be the same thing, in so far as the rate of profit is 
concerned, whether ten, or ten thousand milUons be 
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employed in the cultiTStion of the ml, and in the 
manufactures and commerce of this or any other 
kingdom ; provided the hat million so employed be 
as productive, or yields as large a return as the first. 
Now this 18 invariably the case with the capital em* 
-ployed in manufactures and commerce. TTie great- 
est possible amount of capital and labour may be em- 
ployed in fashioning raw produce and adapting it to 
our use, and in transporting it from where it is pro- 
duced to where it is to be consumed, without a di« 
minished return. If a given quantity of labour will 
now build a ship of a given burden, or construct a 
machine of a given power, it is certain that an equal 
quantity of labour will, at any future period, be able 
to build a similar ship, or to construct a similar ma- 
chine ; and it is also certain, that although these 
ships and machines were indefinitely multiplied, 
the last would be equally well adapted to every 
useful purpose, and equally seiTiceable as the first. 
The probability, indeed, or rather, the certainty 
is, that the last would be much more serviceable 
than the first. No possible limits can be as- 
signed to the powers and resources of genitis, nor 
consequently to the improvement of machinery, and 
^ of the skill and industry of the labourer. Fature 
f Watts, Arkwrights, and Wedgwoods will arise ; and 
the stupendous discoveries of the last and present 
age will doubtless be equalled, and perhaps surpas- 
sed, in the ages that are to come. It is, therefore, 
clear to demonstration, that if equal quantities of ca- 
pital and labour could always raise equal quantities 
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qfram produce^ the utmost additions to the capital 

of the nation could never lessen the capacity to em- 
ploy that capital with advantage, or sink the rate of 
profit. But here, and here only, the bounty of Na- 
ture is limited, and she deals out her gifts with a 
frugal and paraunonious hand. 

Paler ipse colendj 

Haud Jacilem esse viam voluit 

Equal quantities of capital and labour do not al- 
ways produce equal quantities €£ raw produce. The 
soil is of limited extent, and of still more limited fer- 
tility 'y and it is this limited fertility that proves the 
only real check — the only insuperable obstacle— 
which prevents the means of subsistence, and, conse- 
quently, the inhabitants, of every country^ from in^ 
creasing in a geometrical proportion, until the space 
required for carrying on the operations of industry 
should become d^cient. 

But it is easy to see, that the decreasing produc- | 
tiveness of the soils to which every improving society^ 
is obliged to resort, must not, as was previously ob- 
served, merely lessen the quantUj^ of produce to 
be divided between profits and wages, but must also 
increase the proportion of that produce falling to 
the share of the labourer. It is utterly impoa- 
sible to go on increasing the cost of raw produce, 
the principal part of the subsistence of the la- 
bourer, by takmg inferior lands into cultivation,^ 
without also increasing his wages. A rise of wages 
is seldom indeed exactly coincident with a rise in the 
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price of neoentri«t but Ihejr can nefer be very fiv 

separated. The price of the necessaries of life is in 
&ct the cost of producing labour. The labourer 
cannot woric if he is not supplied widi the means of 
subsistence — and although a certain period of vary- 
ing extent, according to the cueonMtancee of the 
country at the time, must generally elapse, when ne- 
cessaries are rising in price, before wages are pro- 
portionally augmented, such an augmentation must . 
certainly be brought about in the end. 

It is phun, thmrefiire, inasmuch as there is never 
any falling off, but a constant increase^ in the pro- 
ductiveness of the labour employed in manu£u;tur- 
ing and commercial industry, that the subsistence of 
the labourer could never be increased in price, and, 
consequently, that no additions could ever be mads 
to his necessary wa ges t hat is, to the vrages requir- 
ed to enable him to subsist and continue his race — 
were it not for the diminished power of agricultural 
labour, originating in the inevitable necessity under 
which man is placed, of resorting to poorer soils to 
obtain increased supplies of raw {Mrodoce* ife- 
creasing fertility the soil is therqfore^ at bottom^ 
the great and only necessary cause a/all qf profits. 
^ The quantity of produce forming the return of capi- 
tal and labour would never diminish, but for the di^ 
minution that uniformly takes place in the produc- 
tiveness of the soil : nor is there any other physical 
cause in existence why the proportion of wages to 
profits should be increased, and the rate of profit di- 
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minishedy as it uniformly is, in the progress of so- 
ciety. 

I ha^ thus endeavoured to exhibit the ultimate • 

and certain effect which the necessity of resorting to 
poorer lands for suppUes of food to feed an increas- 
ing population, must always have on profits and 
wages. But though this cause of the reduction of^^ 
profits be of such magnitude and power as JinaU ' 
hf to overwhelm every other^ * its operations may ' 

« 

bOf and indeed frequently are, counteracted or fa- / 
cilitated by extrinsic causes. It is obvious, for ex- ? 
ample, that every new discovery or improvement in \ 
agriculture, which enables a greater quantity of pro- 1 | 
duce to be obtained for the same expence, must j 
really have the same effect on profits as if the &upply| / 
of superior soils had been increased, and may, for ar 
considerable period, increase the rate of profit. 

Had the innatiTe genius of mtii been limited in . 
its powers, and had the various machines and imple- | 
ments used in agriculture, and the skill of the hus- ' 
bandman, at once attained to their utmost perfection, 
the rise in the price of raw produce, and the fall of 
profits consequent upon the increase of population, 
would have been much more apparent and obvious. 
When, in such a state of things, it became necessary 
to resort to poorer soils to raise an additional quan- 
tity of Ibod, a corresponding increase of labour would 
plainly have been required— for, on this supposition, 
no improvement could take place in the powers of the 

Mslthiu's Principles of 'PoUtieal E&moniy, &c. p. 317* 
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labourer himadf. Having already readied the per- 

^fection of his art, a greater degree of animal exertion 
could alone overcome fresh obstadoii More labour 
would) therefore, have been necessary to the produc- 
tiou of a greater quantity of food^ and it would 
have been necessary in the precise prop<Mrtion in 
which the quantity of food was to be increased. So 
that it is plain, if the arts had continued in this sta- 
tionary state, that the price of raw produce would 
have varied directly with every variation in the qua* 
lities of the soils successifely brought under tillage. 
But the circumstances regulating the real and ex- 



im 









society, are extremely dififefent. E?en there, it has, 
as has been shown, a constant tc^enc^ to rise ; for, 
the rise of pn^ts coDsequentuponeveryimp 



by occasioning a greater demand for labour, gives a 
fresh stimulus. to 



•mill 



dation, and thus by increasing 
the demand for food, again inevitdUy forces the cul- 
tivation of poorer soils, and raises prices. But it is 
evident, that these effects of this great law of nature, 
from whose all-pervading influence the utmost efforts 
of human ingenuity can never enable man to escape, 
are rendered less palpable and obvious in conse- 
\quence of improvements. After inferior soils are 
Icultivated, more labourers are, no doubt, required to 
raise the same quantities of food ; but, as the powers 
of the labourers are improved in the progress of so- 
ciety, a smaller number is required in proportion to 
the whole work to be performed, than if no such im- 
provement had taken place* It is in this way that 
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the nataral tendency to an increase in the price of / 
raw produce is counteracted in the progress of socie- ^ 
ty. The productive energies of the earth itself gra- 
dually diminish, and we are compelled to resort to 
soils of a constantly decreasing degree of fertility ; 
but the productive energies of the labour employed I 
to extract produce from these soils, are as constantly ' ^ 
augmented by the discoveries and inventions that 
are always being made. Two directly opposite and j 
continually acting principles are thus set in motion, j 
From the operatioQ of fixed and permanent causes, 
the increasing sterility of the soil must, in the long- 
run» overmatch the increasing power of machinery 
and the improvements of agriculture — and prices 
must experience a corresponding rise> and profits a 
corresponding fidl. OocasionaUy» however, improve- 
ments in the latter more than compensate for the de- 
terioration in the quality of the former^ and a fiili of 
prices and rise of pn^ts take place, until the constant 
pressure of population again forces the cultivation of 
poorer lands. 

The previous reasoning, in so far as the general 
principle is concerned, is equally applicable to the 
oommeffdal vforld, or to any single nation. It 
is quite plain, however, that the fall in the rate of 
profit, and the consequent check to the progress of 
society originating in the necessity of resorting to 
poorer soils, will be more severely felt in an improv* 
ing eountry, which excludes foreign com from her 
markets, than in one which maintains a free and un- 
fettered intercourse with her neighbours. A highly 
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manufiicturing and commercial coimtrjr, like Eng- 
land, which should deal with all the world on fair 
and liberal principles, could avail herself of all those 
capacities of production with which Providence has 
endowed different countries ; and, besides obtaining 
supplies of food at the cheapest rate at which they 
can be raised, the numberless markets to which she 
could resort, would prevent her from feeling any 
very injurious consequences from the occasional fail- 
ure of her own harvests, and would not only secure 
her constant plenty, but, what is of hardly less im- 
portance, constant steadiness of price. Such a na- 
tion would have the foundations of her greataess 
established on a broad and solid basis ; for they 
would rest, not on the productive energies of her 
own soil only, but, on those of all the countries 
of the world ; nor is there any natural and necessa- 
rily operating cause, why her profits should be re« 
duced, and she should get clogged in her progress, 
^ until the general increase of population had forced 
the cultivation of inferior soils, in all the coontries 
whence she had heen in the custom of drawing a por- 
tion of her supplies. And even then, she would not 
be surpassed by her neighbours ; her progress would 
only be retarded by the same cause which must also 
retard theirs $ her relative power would not be im- 
paired ; and should new markets be opened, or new 
discoveries made in agricultural industry, in any quar« 
ter of the world, she would reap her full share c^the 
advantage, and be renovated and strengthened for a 
new career of exertion. 
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A Feliiti?e lowness in the rate of profit in a parti- 
cular country, not only lessens its power to accumu- 
late capital, or to add to that fund by which its po* 
pulation and industry must always be regulated ; . 
but it also creates a strong temptation to transmit 
a part of it to other countries. The rate of pro- 
fit has a constant tendency to equalize i^tself. The 
same principle that would prevent the employment 
of capital in Yorkshire, if it did not yield as great a 
rate of profit there as in Kent or Surrey, regulates its 
distribution among the different countries of the^ 
world. It is true that the love of country— the thou- 
sand ties of society and friendship-— the ignorance of 
foreign languages, and the desire to have our stock 
employed under our own inspection, would make a 
greater difference in the rate of profit necessary to oc- 
casion a transfer of capital from one country to ano- 
ther, than from one province of the same country to. 
another. But this love of country has its limits. The 
love of gain is a no less powerful and constantly 
operating principle ; and if capitalists are once as- 
sured that their stock can be laid out with tolerable 
seimrity, and with considerably greater advantage, in 
foreign states, an efflux of capital, to a greater or less 
extent, , will certainly take place. 

The rate of taxation has, throughout this discussion, 
been supposed to be invariable. It is plain, however, 
that when it is increased, such increase must either 
immediately fall wholly on profits or wages, or partly 
on the one^ and partly on the other. If it faUs on 
profits, it must make an equivalent deduction from 

Bb 
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them ; and if it fails on wages, it must proportionally 
depress the oondition of the great mass of the people. 
There are limits, however, and those not very re- 
mote, to the power of the labourer to pay taxes ; and 
whenever these limits have been attained, they must 
entirely ML on profits. It has, therefore, been most 
jnstly and truly observed by Dr Smith, that a heavy 
taxation has exactly the same effects as an increased 
barrennen of the soil, and an increased inclemency 
of the heavens. 

It was the excessive weight of taxati<m that was 
the real cause of the lowness of profits in Holland, 
and consequently of the decline of her manufacturing 
and commerdal prosperity. Notwithstanding the 
rigid and laudable economy of her rulers, the vast 
expence which the republic incurred in her revdu- 
tionary struggle with Spain, and in her subsequent 
contests with f'rance and England, having led to the 
contraction of an immense public debt, she was 
obliged, in order to provide, funds for the payment 
of the interest and odier necessary chaiges, to lay 
heavy taxes on the most indispensable necessaries.* 
Among others, high duties were laid on foreign com 



* Inl679>attheUiiioiiof Utrecht, the interest of the pah- 
lie debt ef the province of Holland amounted to enl^ 117^000 
florins; bot so rapidly did it increase^ that^ in 1655, during the 
administration of the famous John De Witt, the States were 
compelled to reduce the interest from 5 to 4 per cent., 
yet, notwithstanding this redaction, it amounted, in 1678, to 
7,107,000 florins ! See Meteleiiuunp, SiaHsHque de la Hoi- 
lande, p. 903. 
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when imported, on flour and meal when ground at 
the mill, and on bread when it came from the oven* 
Taxation affected all the sources of national wealth ; 
and so oppressive did it ultimately become, that it 
was a common saying at Amsterdami that every 
dish of fish brought to table, was paid once to the 
fisherman, and times to the state ! Wages being 
necessarily raised so as to enable the labourers to sub- 
sist and continue their race, the weight of these enor- 
mous taxes fell almost wholly on the capitalists. Pro- 
fits being in consequence reduced below their level in 
other countries, the prosperity of Holland gradually 
declined ; and her capitalists were tempted to employ 
their stocks in other countries rather than at hcHue. 
**UaugmentaHon successive des impSts, que hspay* 
men Is des inter els^ et les remboursements ont rendu 
indispensable, a ditruit une grande parOe de Fin^ 
dustrie, a dimimie le commerce^ a diminue ou fort 
altere Vetatjlorissant ou etoit autrefois la poputO" 
Hfoit, en resserrant chez k peuple les moyen$ de $idh 
sistence" ♦ 



• Riekeiie de h Holhmde, TmoB II. p. 170. Tliis wmk 

contains a great deal of most valuable information. The au- 
thor, de Luzac,) mentions, that the Hollanders had, in 
1778, about 1500 millions of livres (62 millions Sterling) in 
the public funds of France and £ngland 1 — See flao, on ihe 
subject of the taxation of Ho]land> a Memoir on ike Mdam of 
Amending and Redressing the Commerce of the RepubUc, 
drawn up from information communicated by the best inform- 
ed merchants^ and published by order of the Stadtholder^ Wil« 
liam IV* Prince of Orange, in 1751. This Memoir was trans- 
lated into English, and pubUshed in London in the same year. 
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No people have any reason whatever to be alarm* 

ed at the efi'ects of competition in any department 
of industry^ for instead of losing, they are always 
sure to gain by every discovery which tends to 
facilitate production, or to reduce cost. It is not 
by improvements among their neighbours, but by a 
decline in the productiveness of industry at home 
— >a decline which will always be indicated and cor- 
rectly measured by the fall of profits it must in- . 
fallibly occasion — ^tbat either their absolute or re- 
lative situation can ever be injuriously aflPected. 
But every such fall of profits will undoubtedly 
tend to sink them in the scale of national power 
and importance, and to enable their rivals to outstrip 
them in the career of wealth and greatness. Nei- 
ther the skill and industry of the most intelligent 
and persevering artisans, nor the most improved and 
powerful machinery, can permanently withstand the 
paralysing and deadening influence of a relatively low 
rate of profit — And, let it never be forgotten, that 
such relative lowness must necessarily be produced by 
every system or regulation, which, by excluding fo« 
leign com or otherwise,- forces the premature cultip 
vation of poor soils at home, and artificially raises 
prices ^ and can only be prevented by acting on a li^ 
beral commercial system, and enforcing the strictest 
economy in the public expenditure* 



PRINCIPLES 

w 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

PART IV. 

CONSUMPTION OF WEALTH. 

Hating, in the previous parts of this work, endea- 
voured to explain the means, by. which hibour is faci- 
Ittated, and wealth prodnoed, and to savestigate the 
laws regulating its distribution among the various 
dasses of society, we come now to the four^ and last 
division of our subject, or to that which treats of the 
Consumption of Wealth. 

DffinUkm ^ Canwvytikm^Caiuun^piMm the end Produc 
turn — Tegt of Advantageous and DUadvaniageous Consump-' 
iion — Injurious operation of Sumptuary Laws — Advantage 
of a Taste for Luxuries — Error of Dr Smith's Opinion with 
respect to Unproductive Consumptbm^Error qf those who 
contend, that to facUUate Production it is neoetsasy to en^ 
courage Consun^pUon^Consumption Govemment^Con^ 
elusion. 

It was formerly shown, that, by the production of 
a commodity was not meant the production of mat- 
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ter, for that is the exclusive prerogative of Omnipo- 
tence» but the gtving to'matter already in existence 
such a shape as might fit it for ministering to our 
wants and enjoyments. In like manner, by consump* 
tion is not meant the oonsnmptbn, or annihilation of 
matter, for that is equally impossible as its creation, 
but merely the consumption or annihilation of those 
qualities which render commodities useful and de- 
sirable. To consume the products of art and indus- 
try is, therefore, really to deprive the matter of which 
they consist of the utility, and consequently of the 
exchangeable value communicated to it by labour* 
And hence we are not to measure consumption by 
the magnitude^ the weight, or the number of the pro- 
ducts oonsmned, but exelusiffly 6^ their pahte. 
Large consumption is the destruction of large Yalue> 
bowefer small the bulk in wfaaoh that value nay ha^ 
pen to be compressed. 

CoDsumptioQiin the sense in which theword is used 
by Political Economists, is synonjrmous with me. We 
produce commodities only that we may be able to use 
or consume them. Consumption is the great end 
and object of all human industry. Production is 
merely a means to attain an end. No one would pro- 
duce were it not that he might afterwards consume. 
All the products of art and industry are destined to 
be consumed, or made use of ; and when a commodi- 
ty is brought into a state fit to be used, if its con- 
sumption be deferred, a loss is incurred. All pro- 
ducts are intended either to satisfy the immediate 
wants, or to add to the enjoyments of their produ* 
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em; or they are intended to be employed for the 
purpose oi reproducing a greater value than them- 
lelvee* In the Jirst eaie, by delaying to uae them, it 

is plain we either refuse to satisfy a want, or deny 
ourseivea a gratification it ia in our power to obtain i 
4nid, in the second, by delaying to uie thenif it ii 
equally plain we allow the instruments of production 
to lie idle» and lose the profit that might be derived 
from their employment. 

Buty although all commodities are produced only 
to be eoninmed* we must not £ill into the error of 
si^posing, that all consumption is equally advantage* 
0118 to the individual or the soeiety* It i8» however, 
exceedingly difficult to draw a distinct Hne of da* 
marcation between advantageous or disadvantageous! 
or» as it 18 more eommonly termed, prodoetive end 
unproductive consumption. In so far, however, as 
the puUic interests are involved, and it is such only 
that we are now called upon to conrider, ell con* 
sumption of the products of art and industry may be 
held to be prodnetive ifii occarionSf whether direcU 
ly or indirectly 9 the production of the same or of a 
greater quantity of equatty valuable producte^ and 
unproductive if it has not that effect. The merO 
fact of a commodity being consumed for a particular 
purpose, or, in a particular way, will not authorise us 
to affirm, without farther inquiry, that its consump- 
tion has beoi advantageous, or the reverse. Before 
we can decide on such a point we most take into 
view, and carefully examine the remote as well as the 
immediate eflfects of the consumption. It would 
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not, for example, be enough to prove, that a eertanf 
amount of wealth had been productively employed, 
to be told, that it had hem Uid out in the improve- 
ment of the soil, in the excavation of a canal, or in 
any similar undertaking ; for it might have been laid 
eut iajudiciottsly, or in audi a way that it oould not 
reproduce itself. Neither, on the other hand, would 
It be enough to proves that any given amomit of 
wealth had been laid out unproductively, to be told, 
that it had been expended in equipages or entertain- 
ments; for the desire to indulge in tUs ezpenee 
might have been the cause of the wealth being ori- 
ginally produced, and the desire to indulge in simi- 
lar expence might occasion the subsecj^uent produc- 
tion of a still greater quantity* 

But, whatever may be the mode in wUdi eommo- 
dities are consumed, it is plain, that it is on the ba- 
lance between consumption and reproduction, that 
the advancement or decline of every nation is depen- 
dent. If, in given periods, the commodities pro- 
duced in a country, exceed those consumed in it, the 
means of increasing its capital will be provided, and 
its population will either increase, or the actual num- 
bers will be better accommodated, or both. If the 
consumption in such periods fully equals the repro- 
duction, no means will be afforded of increasing the 
stock or capital of the nation, and society will be at 
a stand. And if the consumption exceeds the re- 
production, every succeeding period will see the so- 
ciety worse supplied its prosperity and population 
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will evidently decline, and pauperism will gradual- 
ly spread itself over the whole country. .... j 

It seems to be imposrible to fix on any standard 
for the regulation of individual expenditure. The 
sentnnents of no two persons will ever exactly cmw 
eide with respect to the advantage to be derived from 
aay gmn apendituxe of wealth ; and as eaeh most 
be held to be, in his own situation, the best judge of 
what is profitable and advantageous for himself^ 
there aie no means of decidii^ who is right or 
who is wrong. The opinions of different indivi- 
duals necessarily dq^nd more or less m the cireumw 
stances under which they are placed. The rich 
man is naturally inclined to give a greater extension 
to the limits of advantageous consumption than the 
man of middling fortune ; and the latter than he 
who is poor. And it is undoubtedly tme that a 
man's expences ought always to bear some propor- 
tion to the magnitude of his fortune, his prospects, 
and his station in society ; and that what might be 
proper and advantageous expenditure in one case, 
might be exceedingly imiwoper and disadvantageous 
in another. These, however, are matters with respect 
to which individuals ought to be left at full liberty to 
use their own discfetion ; and though a few may waste 
their fortunes in wanton and unprofitable expence, 
we maybe assured that the efforts of the vast majori* 
ty will be directed to their increase. 

But» though governments have been generally, or 
rather, perhaps, it should be said, universally, more 
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profuse and lavish than their subjects^ they have Y9Pf 
frequently enacted fwnptuary laws, to restrain what 
tbey weiepleaaed to consider the improper expendi- 
ture of the latter. These laws were long popular in 
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Other European countries. But it may be safely af- 
finned, that they have not» in any inatanee^ been pro- 
ductive of any good eAd. They are, in truth, a ma* 
nifest infringement on the right of property; and no 
Iflgidator can ever fetter his subjects in the disposal of 
the fruits of their industry, without rendering them 
ksa zaaioos about their acquisition, and pandyaiog 
tiieir exertions. 

. Sir Dudley North has set the effect of sumptuary 
Itm in its true light. Cotmtries,'' he says, which 
have these laws, are generally poor ^ for, when men 
are thereby confined to narrower espence than they 
otherwise would be^ they aro at die same time dk* 
couraged from the industry and ingenuity which they 
would have employed, in obtaining whorewithal la 
support them, in .the full latitude of expence they de;- 
sire* It is possible, families may be supported by 
such means, but then, the growth of wealth in the 
nation is hindered; for that never thrives better, than 
when riches are tost from hand to hand* The mean- 
er sort, seeing their fellows become rich and great, 
are spirited up to imitate their industry. A trades- 
man sees his neighbour keep a coach, presently, all 
his endeavours are at work to do the like, and many 
times he is beggared by it ; however, the extnuNrdi* 
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nary application he makes to gratify hii vanity^ is be» 
teftma to the puUic/' * 

The public interest requires that the national ca- 
pital abould, if possible, be constantly kept on the in* 
C PMMC $ or, which is die sMne thing, that the con* 
sumption of any given period should be made the 
mams of rsprodttcmg a greater amount of useflii aii4 
desirable products. But it has been sufficiently 
proved that this cannot, in any case, or under any 
eiTcumstanoei, be the result of a systeivi of Mir* 
veillance and restriction. Industry and frugality 
never have been, and never ean be, promoted 1^ 

such means. To render a man industrious, se* 

« 

cure him the peaceable enjoyment of the fruits of bis 
industry ;--4o wean him from extravagance, and to 
. render him frugal and parsimonious, allow him to 
reap lU the disadvanti^e of the one line of eoodnet» 
and all the advantage of the other. 

Besides, it is clear that sumptuary laws, even if 
they were in other respects advantageous, most ne^ 
cessarily be partial and oppressive in their operation. 
What would be wanton and ridiculous extravagance 
in one man, may be well regulated moderate expendi- 
ture in another. If, therefore, for the sake of the pro. 
digal, you proscribe this expence, you deprive the other 
of those gratifications to which his fortune entitles 
him } and if you allow it to those who can efford it^ 
then, in order to ascertain to whom the regulation is 
applicable, you must institute an odious and gener* 



• Discourses m Trade, p. 15. 
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ally ineffectual investigation into the circumstances 
of individuak. Certainly, however, it is no part of 
the boanieas of government to pry into the affidrs of 
individuals. It was not instituted for the purpose of 
keeping their aeoounts, and balancing thenr ledgers ; 
but in order to protect the equal rights and liberties 
of all : If its own extravagance does not min the 
state, that of its snbjeets never wili.'' Thepova^and 
loss of station which is the necessary and inevitable 
Miidt of improvident and prodigal consnmption, is a 
svfficient security against its ever becoming injuriously 
fvevalent ; and wheiev«r the puUic burdens are mo* 
derate, property protected, and the perfect and un- 
controlled freedom of industry secured, the constant 
efibrts of the great body of the people to rise in the 
world and improve their condition, will insure the 
ooBtmued increase of national wealth. It is idle to 
expect that all unproductive and unprofitable expen- 
diture can ever be avoided ; but the experience of all 
tolerably well governed states proves, tluit the amount 
of the produce of industry productively expended, is 
always infinitely greater than that which is expended 
unproductively. 

It was long a prevalent opinion' among moralists, 
that the laboor bestowed on the production of luxu- 
ries, and consequently their consumption, was un« 
productive and disadvantageous. If a man Wished to 
get rich, his object, it was said, ought not to be to in- 
crease his fortune, but to lessen his wants. 8i quern 
voluerU esse divitem^ non est quod augeas divitias 
sed minuas cupiditates. Had these opinions ever ob> 
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tained any considerable influence, they would have 
formed an insuperable obstacle to all improvement. 
Those who are contented with the situation in whicA 
they are placed, can have no motive to induce them 
to aspire at any thii^ better. And bence it is to the V 
absence of this feeling of contentment, and the exist- : 
ence of that which is directly opposed to ity—- to the ' 
desire to rise in the w<nrld, to improve our oondition, / 
and to obtain a constantly increasing command over | 
the conveniences and luxuries of life, that society is ; ' 
indebted for every improveiiieut. No progress can \ 
be made in civilization, in any country, until this de» j . 
sire has been excited : and the more powerful and ! 
urgent it becomes, the more rapid will be the accu- ^ \ 
mulation of wealth, and the more prosperous will 
every individual become. The raere necessaries of 
life may be obtained with comparatively little labour | 
and those savage and uncivilized hordes, who have 
no desire to possess its comforts, are proverbially and 
notoriously indolent and dissipated. To make moa 
industrious — to make tiiem shake off that lethargy 
which is natural to them, they must be inspwed wi^ 
a taste for the luxuries and enjoyments of civiliied 
life. When this is done, their artificial wants will i 
become equally clamorous with those that are strictly / 
necessary, and they will increase exactly as the ' | 
means of gratifying them increase. Wherever a taste 
for comforts and conveniences has been generally 
diffused, the wants and desires of man become alto- 
gether unlimited. The gratification of one leads di* 
rectly to the formation of another.. In highly civi- 
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Uwd foeietiei, new prodacH and new modes of enjoy- 
ment are constantly presenting themselves as motives 
4o exortioDy and ai means of rewarding it. Perse- 
verance is, in consequence, given to all the operations 
of industry i and idleness, and its attendant train of 
tfilsy almost entirriy disappear. What,'^ asks Dr 
Filey« can be less necessary, or less connected with 
the Sttstentation of human life, than the whole pro- 
duce of the silk, lace, and plate manufactory ? Yet 
what moltitudes labour in the di&rent branches of 
these arts ! What can be imagined more oaprleions 
than the fondness for tobacco and snuff? Yet how 
many various occupations, and how many thousands 
in each, are set at work in administering to this fri- 
: volous gratification !** It is the stimulm which the 
' desire to possess these articles of luxury gives to in^ 
dustry that renders their introduction advantageous* 
The earth is capable of furnishing food adequate ftr 
the support of a much greater portion of human be- 
ings than can be employed in its cultivation. But 
tiiose who are in possession of the soil will not part 
with their produce for nothing ^ or rather, they will 
not raise at all what they can neither use themselves 
nor exchange for what they want. As soon, how- 
ever, as a taste for conveniences and luxuries has 
been introduced, the occupiers of the ground raise 
from it the utmost that it can be made to produce, 
and exchange the surplus for such <^nveniences and 
gratifications as they are desirous of obtaining ; and, 
in consequence, the producers of these articles, 

though they have neither property in the sail, nor any 

11 
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QCNOMni in iu cultivation, are regularly and liberally 
rapplied with its produce. In this way» the quanti* 
ty of necessaries^ as well as of useful and agreeable 
products, is vastly increased by the introduction of » 
taste for luxuries : and the population are, in conse- 
quencef not only better provided fur, but their num* 
bers are proportionally and greatly augmented* 

There is hardly a single article, among those that 
are now reckoned mo9t indispenaable to existenceb 
or a single improvement of any sort, which has not 
been denounced at its introduction as an useless su^ 
perfluity, or as being in some way injurious. Few 
things are now considered more essential than shirts ; 
and yet there are instances on record of individuals 
being put in the pillory for presuming to wear so ex- 
pensive and unnecessary an article ! Chimnies were 
not commonly used in England until about the mid« 
die of the sixteenth century ; and, in the introduc- 
tory discourse to Uollinshed's Ckronkks, published 
in 1577, there is a bitter complaint of the multitude 
of chimnies lately erected, and of the exchange of 
wooden platters for earthen-ware and pewter. An- 
other author of the same period laments that no« 
thing but oak is used for building, instead of willow 
as heretofore ; — adding, that " formerly our houses in- 
deed were of willow, but our men were of oak ^ but 
now that our houses are of oak, our men are not only 
of willow, but some altogether of straw !**♦ 

Many volumes have been filled with lamentations 



• Bfeney on Rur0l Expenditure, Jt. 41. 
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om tbe prefdence of a taste for tea, siigiur, caSkef 

spiceSy and other foreign luxuries ; and the idea that 
thdr conaumplion is prejudicial to the increase of 
ffeslth, is still very common. Voltaire, who in general 
entertained very correct opinions on such subjects, has 
in this instance girai his sanction to the popular 
prejudice. ** Henry IV." says he, " breakfasted on 
a glass of wine and wheaten bread ; he neither used 
tea, nor coffee, nor chocolate. But the products of 
Martinique, Mocha, and China, are now required' 
for the breakfast of a servant ! And if we reflect 
that these products cost France upwards of ^0 mil- 
lions a-year, it is obvious we must be cairrying on 
some very advantageous branches of commerce, to 
enable us to support this continued loss.'' Vokaire 
forgot that the commodities with which die gold 
and silver exported to India are purchased, are the 
j produce of the industry of Fianoe ; and that the dfr* 
I sire of acquiring tea, coffee, &c. is the sole principle 
! that sets this industry in motion. It is dierefore ob- 
vious, diat, in the event of the importation of these 
articles being prevented, there would no longer be 
a motive for the exertion of the industry that is now 
employed in the production of the equivalents given 
for them ; and France, instead of becommg richer 
by such a measure, would become just so much the 
poorer. 

Un pr^jug^ vulgaire,*' says the Marquis Gar« 
nier, porte a regarder comme desavantageux, 
Pechange dans lequel on doAne un morceau de metal 

qui pent durer des siecles, pour avoir une denree que 
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la oiMNMBiftiQii ditVQ^ Cepen- 

dant le metal, ainsi que la plante, n'ont de valeur qu'ea 
saiaoa du trairail qu'ik out OQut^ ^ I'l^^ent ne nuui- 
qiMi pas plus que le tk^ sn tniYml qui voudra I'ex- - 
tnire du sain de la terra ; et de ces deux substance^ 
edk qui se eomoBUM le plus rapidament, eit» par 

cette meme raison, celle qui tient plus de travail en 
actiidtd Une revolution qui abimaroit sous les 
aanz tontai les minas de PAmarique, appauvrirait 
fort peu les nations de T Europe. Mais si le sucrCf 
k aaiB^» le th4 ftc venait k pardre tout k coup leur 
aaveur et leur ar6me» s'ils n'avaient plus la propriety 
de charmer le palais» its cesseraient de tenir rai^ 
pami lea ridiasses ; alors s'anr^Fsit le travail qui 
les produit dans les deux Indes^ et» par contre-coup, 
tout le tmail qui a'exerce en Europe pour les ache- 
ter." ♦ 

I do not, however* mean to affirm, that ^ taste for 
tea or oo£be^ champagne or burgundy, dogs or 
horses, is the best possible taste, or that it might not 
be infinitely better if the same stimulus could be 
given to industry, by a desire to procure other arti- 
cles and enjoyments. But the first and grand ob- . 
ject ought always to be to excite a taste for super- i 
fluities 'f for, when once this taste has been excited, i i 
it is comparatively easy to j^ve it any particular 
bias or direction ; and until it has been excited, 
society can make no progress, t 



* Gamier, Rtchetse des Natiom, Tome V. p. 509. 

t The exoemive indolence of the Mexicans has been ascribed 

c c 
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It is plain, therefofe, tliat the eonAnnptioii of hsat^' 

uries cannot, provided it be confined within proper 
limits^ be justly considered as either disadvantageous 
or unproductive. If, indeed, a man were to oonsome 
more luxuries than his labour or his fortune enabled 
him to command, his consumption would be disad- 
vantageous. But it would be equally disadvanta- 
geous were he to consume a greater quantity of 
necessaries than he could affi)rd. The mischief 
does not consist in the species of articles con- 
sumed, but in the ej^ess of ikeir value over the 
means of purchasing them possessed by the consum- 
er. This, however, is a fault which ought alwaya to 
be left to be corrected by the self-interest of those 
concerned. The poverty and degradation caused by 
indulging lA unproductiTe consumption is a natural 
and sufficient guarantee against its ever being carried 
to an injurious extent. And to attempt to lessen 
nnproductive consumption by proscribing luxury, is 

- - 

partly to the facility of obtaining supplies of food by the culti- 
Tation of the banuna^ and partly to the mildness of the climate^ 
which renders clgthnig and lodging of inferior importanoe. 
•Humboldt mentioD8» tbat it is a prevalent opinion^ tliat 
nothing short of the extirpation of the banana will ever render 
them industrious. It may, however, be expected that the al- 
tered circumstauces under which Mexico is now placed, the 
many new avenues the revolution has opened to wealth and 
oonsideration, and the desiie that wiU most probably be ez- 
dted to obtain those European commodities which the freedom 
of commerce will poor into the country at a comparatively 
cheap rate, will liave the effect to infuse a spirit of industry 
into the inhabitants. 
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m eAet attempting to enrich a country by taking 
. away the most powerful motives to production 1 

Dr Smith has givm another criterion of produc- 
tive and unproductive consumption ; but his opinions 
on this mAsjectf though exceedingly ingenious, and 
supported with his usual ability, appear to rest on no 
solid foundation. He divides society into two great 
dasses. The >Srf/ consists of those who fix, or, as he 
terms it, realize their labour in some particular 
sntgeet, or vendible commodity, which lawts for seme 
time at least after that labour is past the second; 
of those whose labour leaves nothing in existence af- 
ter the moment of exertion, but perishes in the act 
of performance. The former are said by Dr Smith 
to be prodmtioCf the latter unproductive, labourers. 
Not that, - in making this distinction, Dr Smith 
means to undervalue the services performed by (he 
unproductive class, or to deny that they are often of 
the highest utility ; for he admits that such is fre- 
qumtly the case: but he contends that these services, 
however useful, do not augment the wealih of the 
country; and, consequently, that the comjnodities 
consumed by this class are unproduetively ewmmed, 
and have a tendency to impoverish, not to enrich, 
the society. But to avoid the chance of misreprcp 
sentation, I shall give Dr Smith's opinions in his 
•own words. 

Thm u one sort of labonr," says he, " which 
adds to the value of the subject upon which it is be- 
stowed^ there is another which has no such effect. 
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The fbnner, as it pfoduoM a v^uc^ omj b« oalioi 

productive ; the latter unproductive labour. Thua 
the labour of a manufacturer add8» geueraUy^ to the 
value of tbe materiah which he iforks upon, that 
his own maintenance^ and of bis master's profit. The 
labour of a menial servant, on the contniryt adds te 
the value of nothing. Though the manufacturer has 
his wages advanced to him by his master, he, in re- 
afity» coats him no expence, the valne of those wages 
being generally restored, together with a profit, in 
the ifl^roved value of the suljyect iqion which his 1q«* 
bour is bestowed. But the maintenanoe of a menial 
servant never is restored. A man grows rich by emt 
{doying a multitude of manufiietureraf he grows peisr 
by maintaining a multitude of menial servants. The 
kbeur of the latter, however, has its value* md der 
serves its raward as well as that of the former. But 
the labour of the manvifacturer fixes and realizes it* 
self is some particular subject, or vendible coasmodi* 
ty, which lasts for some time at least after that la- 
bour is past. It is, as it were, a certain quantity of 
hkdm stocked and stored up to be employed, if ne- 
eessary, upon some other occasion. That sulyect, or, 
what is tbe same thing, the price of that snl^ect, can 
afterwards, if necessary, put into motion a quantity 
ef labour equal to that which had originally produoed 
it. The labour of die menial servant, on the con- 
trary, does not fix or realize itself in any {Mrticular 
subject or vencbUe commodity. His aervioes gene* 
rally perish in the very instant of their performance, 
and seldom leave any trace or value behind them for 
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which an equal quantity of service could afterwards 

The labour of some of the most respectable or- 
ders in the society is like that of menial servants, un- 
produdhe qfatnf value, and does nol fix or realize 
itself in any permanent subject or vendible commodi- 
ty, which endures after that laboor is past, and ht 
which an equal quantity of labour could afterwards 
be procured. The soveieign, for example, with aU 
the officers both of justice and war who serve under 
him, the whole army and navy, are unproductive la- 
bourenu They are the servants of the puUioi and 
are maintained by a part ef the annual produce of the 
uidustry of other peopb. Their servioe^ how ho-* 
Dovrable, how necessary, or how useful sdeveri pro- 
dxices nothing for which an equal quantity of service 
can afterwards be procttved* The protection, seen- 
rity, and defence of the commonwealth « the effect of 
their labour diis year, vnll not purdiase its pcoteetien, 
security, and defiance for the year to come. In the 
same class must be ranked some both of the greatest 
mid most important, and some of the most frivolons 
professions : churchmen, lawyers, physicians, men of 
letters of all kinds ^ players, buffoons, musidaDS, 
opera-singers, opera-dancers, &5C. The labour of the 
meanest of these has a certain value, regulated by the 
yerj same principles which regulate that of every 
other sort of labour ; and that of the noblest and 
.most usefol produces nothing niiich could afterwards 
purchase or procure an equal quantity of labour. 
Like the declamation <rf the actor, the harangue of 
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the orator, or the tune of the BBiuicMiif the work of 

all of them perishes in the very iustaat of its produc- 
tion." ♦ 

These statements are plausible ; still, however, 
it is not difficult to show the fallacy of the dis- 
tinction Dr Smith has endeaToured to establish 
between the labour, and consequently also the con- 
sumption, of the difibrent chsses of society. To 
begin with his strongest case, that of the menial ser- 
vant: — Dr Smith says, that his labour is mpraduc* 
tivCf because it is not realized in a vendible commodity, 
while the labour of the manufacturer \^ productively}^ 
cause it is so realised. Bntof what is the labour of the 
manufacturer really productive ? Does it not consist 
eidttsively of comforts and conveniences requiied 
! for the use and accommodation of society? The 
. manufacturer is 720/ a producer of matter, but of tUi- 
: Hiy only. And is it not obvious that the UdMNir of 
i the menial servant is also productive of utility? It 
. is universally allowed^ that the labour of the hus- 
. bandman who raises com, beef, and other articles 
of provision, is productive; but if so, why is the 
labour of the menial servant who performs die ite- 
cessary and indispensable task of preparing and 
dressing these articles, and fitting them to be used, 
to be set down as unproductive ? It. is clear to 
demonstration, that there is no difference whatever 
between the two species of indu8try~that they 
• are either both productive, or both unproductive. 



• h'calih of' Nations, II. p. 1. 
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To produce a fire, it is just as necessary that coals 
«hould be carried from the cellar to the grate^ as 
that they should be carried from the bottom of the 
mine to the surface of the earth : And if it is 
said, that the miner is a productive labourer, must 
we not also say the same of the servant, who is em- 
fdoyed to make and mend the fire? The whole 
of Dr Smith's reasoning proceeds on a false hypothe- 
sis. He has made a distinction where there is none, 
and where it is not in die nature of things there 
can be any. The end of all human exertion is 
the same — that is, to inerease the sum of neces- 
saries, comforts, and enjoyments; and it must be 
left to the judgment of every one to determine^ 
what proportion of th^se comforts he will have in* 
the shape of menial services, and what in the shape v 
of material products. It .is true, as has been some- 
times stated, that the results of the labour of the 
menial servant are seldom, capable of being esti* 
mated in the same way as the results of the agricul- 
turist, manufacturer, or merchant ; but they are not, 
on that account, the less real or valuable. Could the 
same quantity of work be performed by those who 
are called productive labourers, were it not for the 
assistance they derive from those who are falsely 
called uproductive ? A merchant or banker, who is 
making L. 5,000 or L. 10,000 a year by his business, 
may perhaps be expending L. 1,000 on liis servants j 
now it is plain, that if he tries to save this sum, hp 
can- do so only by turning his servants adrift, and 
becoming coachman, footman, and washerwoman 
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for tiimwlf ; inid, if he does tliii» ke iMkmd tf 

making L. 5,000 or L. 10,000 a year, be most pro<- 
fasbly unable to make eyeii L. ^0 ! M# deubt • vm. 
win be mined if he keeps more senrants than he 
has occasion for, or than be can afford to pay^ 
but his ruin would be equally certain wave lie tt 
purchase an excess of food or clothes, or to em- 
ploy more workmen in any bianeh of manofiKtute 
than are required to carry it on, or than his 
pitai could employ. To keep two ploughmen when 
one only might suffice, is just as improvident said 
wasteful expenditure as it is to keep two footmen to 
. do the business of one. m ike emirmmgmt 
quantity of the commodities we consume or of the 
labour we employ ^ and not in the particular species 
of commodities or labour, thai we must seek far Ae 
causes of impoverishment 

The same reasoning applies to all the other oases 
mentioned by Dr Smith. Take, for example, the ewe 
of the physician. Dr Smith tells us that he is an 
unproductive labdurer^ because he does not diveotly 
produce something that has exchangeable value. 
But if he does the same thing indirect^, what is the 
difference? If the exertions of the physician are 
conducive to health, and if, as is undoubtedly the 
case, he enables others to produce more than they 
could do without his assistance, then it is plain he is 
indirectly, at least, if not directly, a piodictsve 
'bourer. Dr Smith makes no scruple about admit- 
ting the just title of the workman employed to re^ 
pair a steam-engine to be enrolled in the prodvetrre 
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class ; and yet he would place a physician, who had 
hem aMhmeuUl in saving the life of an Arkwright 
<n!* B Watt, animg those thrt are iinfih>dQci^ it 
is impossible that these inconsistencies and contra- 
dictioDa could have bcdurred to Dr Smith ; and the 
errors into which he has fallen in treating this im- 
poitint bnmeh of the itmnce, shows, in the strongest 
manner, the absohite necessity of advancing with ex- 
ireme caution, and of subjecting every theory, how 
planmUe and ingauoas soever it may appear when 
first stated, to a severe and patient examination. 

An oiceupatHNi may be iiitile and trifling to tfats 
last degree without being unproductive. We are 
entitled to affirm, at once, that an individual who 
employs himself an hour a day in blovidng bubbles 
or building houses of cards, is engaged in a futile 
employment ; but we ar^ not, wiliiout Airdier in:. 

quiry, entitled to affirm that it is unproductive. 
Thk will depend on a contingency : The employ, 
ment will be as mnprodiictive as it ki IHvolous, if 
it does not stimulate the individual to make any 
greater esertioii during retaaiaii^ twenty*three 
hours of the twenty-four than he did previously : 
Bat in order to indemniiy himself ibr the time 
that is thus spent, he prodnces as many nsefid and 
desirable commodities during the period he can still 
devote to that purpose as he previously produced, 
the employment will not be unproductive : And if 
the desire to indulgle in it leads him to produce moi^ 
commodities than he did before, it will be positively _ 
productive. 
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Dr Rdey hsd a distiiict psreefitioii of this doctrine, 
and has stated it with his usual force and clearness. 

A watch/' he observes, may be a very unneces- 
sary appendage to the dress of a peasant ; yet if the 
peasant will till the ground in order to. obtain a 
watch, the true design of commerce is answered ; and 
.the watchmaker, while he polishes the case and iiles 
the wheels of his ingenious machine, is contribnting 
to the production of corn as effectually, though not 
ao directly, as if he handled the pkmgh or the spade. 
The use of tobacco is an acknowledged superfluity j 
but if the hshennan will ply his nets, and the mari- 
ner fetch rice from foreign eonntries, in order to pro- 
cure to himself this indulgence, the market is sup- 
plied with two important artides of provision by the 
• instrumentality of a merchandise which has no other 
apparent use than the gratification of a vitiated pa^ 
Ute/*« 

It is on this principle that the . productiveness of 
the labour of players, singers, opera dancers, buf- 
fooDs, &c. depends. A taste for the amusements 
they afford has exactly the same eflfect on imtinwul 
wealth as a taste for tobacco, champagne, or any other 
luxury. We wish to be present at their esLhihitions ; 
and, in order to get admittance, we pay the price 
or equivalent demanded by them for their services. 
But this price or equivalent is not a gratukous pro- 
duct of nature — it is the result of industry. And 
hence it is, that the amusements affi>rded by these 



• Works, Vol. IL p. 80. £d. 1819. 
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persons — however trifling they may seem in the es- 
timatioa of cynics.aiid soimdisant moralists — create 
«ew wanlsi and by ao doing necessarily stimulate our; 
industry to procure the means of gratifying them. 
.Tbey are unqaeatioiiably, tberefore» a cause, cS pro- 
duction ; and it is very like a truism to say that what 
is a cause of production must.be productive. 

.The productiveness of the higher class of fiinctioii<- 
aries mentioned by Dr Smith is still more obvious. 
So. far» indeedy from hemg unproductiYe, they are» 
when they properly discharge the duties of their 
. high station* the most productive labourers in a state. 
-Dr Smith says, that the results of tbeir service, that 
.is, to use his own words* '^ the, protection, secui^ity* 
and defaioe of the commonwealth any one year, will 
not purchase its protection, security, and defence for 
the year to come.'' But this is plainly an erron The 
•protection and security afforded by good government 
may.not be directly a cause of wealth * but it is indi- 
.reetly so ; for it. is plain that, without this security 
and protection, the productive powers of industry 
.could not .be brought into action. . Dr Smith 
would allow that the material products produced by 
,the society one year, were to form the means of pro- 
-ducing its supplies of necessaries* eonvdniences, and 
enjoyments during the following year. But without 
the security and protection afforded by govern- 
ment, these products would either not exist at 
.all, or their quantity would be very greatly dimi- 
nished. How, theh, is it possible to deny that those 
.whose labour i^. necessary. to afibrd this security ai:^ 
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productiTely emf^jed? iy[edilieMe4Bf4heii 

•n employed to construct fences ; no one ever pre* 
•mtd to doabt that thtir kbour is prodoetive ; and 

yet they do not contribute (Urecily to the production 
of com or ctf any other Taluabieproduet Tho ofagect 
of their industry is to give protection and security ; 
to guard the fields that have been fertilised and plant- 
ed lyyAe hiidxuidman firom depredatioii ; and to en- 
able him to prosecute his employments without hav- 
ing Us attention diitiacted by tbe caie of watching. 
But if the security and protection afforded by the 
hedg^ or ditcher justly entitle him to be classed 
among diose wko contribnte to enrich their coon* 
try, on what principle can those public servants 
whose exertions pii^eci property in the nMs^ aad 
render every portion of it secure against hostile ag- 
gression, and the attacks of thieves and plundBien^ 
he said to he nnpiodneti^ ? If the . Mbonvera who 
protect a single com field from the neighbouring 
crows and cattle be prodactstn^ then snvdy the judges 
and magistrates, the soldiers and sailors^ who protect 
every field in Ae empire, and to whom it is owi^^ 
that aH dass^ of mhriiitanta fed Mure in the en- 
joyment of their property, righto, and privil^es^ 
have a right to he dassed among those whose ser- 
vices are supereminently productive. 

That much weaUi has been unprodnotively con- 
sumed by the servants of the public, both in this and 
other countries, it is impossible to doubt. JBat we 
are ndt to argue from the abases eittrinsic to^thene- 
ficial institution against the institution itself. If the 
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poblifi pay thttrserfMita eawenm iftlariei» or amplojr 

a greater number than is required for the purposes 
of good goverament and Mcuritjr* it ia their own 
fiiult. Their oondiiet is the same as that of a 
manufacturer who should pay his labourers compa- 
ratively high wages, and employ more of them 
than he had occasion for. But, although a state, or 
in individual, may act in this foolish and extrava* 
gant manner, it would be rather rash to oonclude 
from thence that all public servants and all manu- 
fiKSturing kbouren are unproductive ! If the esta* 
blishinents which provide security and protection be 
fiinned on an extravagant 8cale,«««^if we have more 
judges or magistrates, more soldiers or sailors, than 
are necenary, or if we pay them larger salaries than 
would suffice to prooure the services of others, let 
their numbers and their salaries be reduced. The ex- 
cess, if there be any, is not a iauit inherent in the 
nature of such establisbmeots, but results entirely 
from the extravagant scale on which they have been 
arr^nged^ 

But, in showing that Dr Smith was mistaken in 
considering the consumption of menial servants, and 
of kwyen, physicians, and pu)bHc functiouaries, tm- 
productivis, we must beware of £»lling into the oppo- 
site extreme, aiidi^f ceunhmanemg the erroneous nd 

• infinitely more dangerous doctrine of those who con- 
tend that consuQ^ption, even when most unproduc* 
tive, ought to be encoumged as a means of sthmdat* 
ing production, and of increasing the demand for la- 
bour ! The conaumption of the classes mentioned by 
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Dr Smith is adtaiitag«oii8» beeme they rmdor wr- 

vices in return, which those who employ them, and 
who are the only proper judges in such a case» con* 
ader to be of greater Taloe than the wages they pay 
them. But the case would be totaliy diiierent, if 
GovenuBeat and those who employ labomerB* wcve to 
do so, not in order to profit by their services, but to 
stimulate production by their consumption ! It is a 
fyiaey and an absmrdtty to suppose that prodnctioo 
can ever be encouraged by a wasteful consumption of 
the products of industry. A man is stfannhted to 
produce when he finds a ready market for the pro- 
ducts of his labour^ that ii» when he can raadily ex-* 
change them for other* products. And faenoe die 
true and only real encouragement of industry con- 



II 


T 









consumption, but as was formerly shown^ in the in- 
crease of production. 

Montesquieu has said, and the same sentiment 
has been expressed in a thousand different shapes, 
iSS ks riches ne dependent pM beaucoup les pau- 
vres moiirront de Jaim,^* • Montesquieu was be- 
llied into this error, from his being unacquainted 
with the nature and functions of capital. The pro- 
fusion of the richi far from being of any advantage to 
the poor, is really one of the jgreatest (calamities that 
can befall them. It is impossible that the demand 
for labour can be increased without an increase of ca- 
pital. Wherever the parsimoniocis principle predomi- 



• Liv. Wl. chap. 4. 
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iiAtes, capital increases, and as capital increases, the 

demand for labour is increased, the existing inhabi- 
tants are better proyided for, and their numbers are 
increased ; on the contrary, wherever profusion and 
wasteful expenditure predominate, capital is dimi- 
nished, tlw inhabitants aie daily worse and worse pro- 
vided for, and idleness, pauperism, and disease pre- 
vail. 

There is, however, no instance of any people hav- 
ing ever missed an opportunity to save and amass. 
In all tolerably well governed countries, the principle \ ; 
of accumulation has uniformly had a marked ascen- t 
dancy over the principle of expence. Individuals ^ 
are fully sensible of the value of the articles tbey 
expend; for, in the vast m^ority of instances, 
they are the immediate resnlt of their industry, 
perseverance, and economy ; and they will not con- 
sume them, unless to obtain an equivalent advan- 
tage. But this, it must be allowed, is biit rarely the 
case with the consumption of government^ and their 
servants. Generslly speaking, they consume the 
produce of the labour of others, not of their own ; 
and this circumstance prevents them from being so 
mudi interested in its profitable outlay, or so much 
alive to the injurious consequences of extravagant 
akid wasteful expenditure as their subjects. Bnt 
economy on the part of government, though more 
difficult to be practised, is of infinitdy greater im- 
portance than economy on the part of any indiridaal. 
Should a private gentleman think of acting on the 

principle that profusion is a virtue, and that industry 

4 
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mqr be a&eonmgod by uumasiiig wprofitabie cm-^ 

temption, he will most certainly be ruined ; his ruin, 
h^weyer, will only be direcilif iiyuripiift ta tbe indi* 
Tiduals in Us own employment, end wiU have but a 
very slight indirect effect on others* But similar 
Mnduet on tiie part of government would most pro- 
bably be productive either of revolution, or of na- 
tional poverty and degradation. If, then, it is most 
desirable that individuals should have a correct 
knowledge of their i*eai inter^t in the consumption 
of oomnodtties ; how roueh more so must it be that 
governments should possess that knowledge ? Eco- 
nomy and frugality are virtims in n private station ; 
but in a public station their influence upon national 
happiness is so vast, that they are not only the first 
of virtues, but the most pressing of duties* 

Si les depenses publiques,^' M. Say observes, 
aflEbotent k soinme des richeeses preeis^ment de la 
meme maniere que les depenses privees, les mdmes 
prineipes d'economie doivent presider aux unes et 
aux autres* // n^y a pas plus deur sofies economies 
qa'il fCjf a deua sortes de prjobite^ deux sortes de 
morale. Si un gouvemement comme un particuUer 
fimt des consommations desfuelles il doive resulter 
use production de valeur siqierienre it la valeurcon- 
somm^ ils exercent une industrie productive si la 
valeur eonsomm^ n'a laiss^ aucua produit, e'est une 
velenr petdoe pour Tune oomme pour I'autre, mats 
qui en se di^sipant, a fort bien pu rendre le service 
qu*on en attendait* Les munitions de goem et de 
bouche, le tems et les travaux de fo^ctionnaires ci- 
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Tils et militaires qui ont servi a la defense de l'etat» 
B^existent plus, quoique ayant ^t^ parfaitement bim 
employes, il en est des ces choses comme de denrees 
et des services qu'une famille a consommes pour son 
usage. Get emploi b'a presenti^e aucun avantage 
autre que la satisfaction d'un besoin ; .si le besoin 
n'existoit pas, la consommatioDy la depenae, ii!ont 
plus et^ qu'un mal sans compensation. II en est de 
m^e des consommations de Petat; — consommer 
pour consommer, depenser par systeme, r6clanier 
une service pour I'avantage de lui accorder une sa« 
Iaire» anneantir une chose pour avoir occasion de la 
payer est une extravagance de la part d*un gouverne- 
ment comme de la part d'un particulier, dans unpe-' 
tit etat comme dans un grand, dans une republique 
comme dans un monarchie. Un gouvemement.dis- 
aipateur est m^me bien plus coupable q»*im pettioii- 
lier : celui ci consomme lus produits qui lui appartien- 
nent, tandis qu'un gouvemement n'est pas proprb* 
taire : il n'est qu'administrateur de la fortune pub- 
lique." * 



I have now brought this sketch of the Frinciples 
' of Economical Science to a close. I have endea- 
voured to show the close and indissoluble connec* 
tion subsisting between private and public opulenoe . 
—to show that whatever has any tendency to in- 
crease the former, must, to the same extent, in- 



* Tome II. p. 2(58. 
Dd 
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crease the latter; and thai sbcueitt of PROPi;R^ 

TYt FBEBDOM OF INDUfiTHY, DIFFUSION OP SOUND 
IMiOBXATIOir, AND MODBEATIOK IN THE PUBLIC 

EXPENDITURE, are the only, as they are the cer« 
tvBf meani by which the wioua power9 and re- 
sources of human talent and ingenuity can be calU 
ed into action, and society made continually to ad* 
finoe in the career of wealth and cirilisation* Every 
increase of security, freedom, and intelligeuce, is a 
benefit, as every diminntion, whether of one or the 
other, is an eril. It is by the spontaneous, and uncon- 
strained, but well protected eflG^rts of individuals to 
improve their condition, and to rise in the world, and 
by these efforts only, that nations become rich and 
povverfiil. The labour and the savinga of individuals 
are at once the soiiree and the measure of national 
(^uiencc and public prosperity. They n^ay be compar- 
ed to (hp dmpe of dew which invjgorale and mature all 
vegetable nature : None of them has singly any per- 
ceptible influence ( hut we owe the ibliage of aumniar 
and the fruits of autumn to their combined action. 
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Tbat M. QiMnay is aititkd to the mrit of oi%ia«K|y 

eannot be disputed. It is certain, however, tbat he had 
been anticipated in several of his peculiar doctrines by some 
English writers of the previous century. The fundamental 
principles of the economical system are distinctly and dear« 
ly stated in a tract entitled Reasons for a limited Eaiporta- 
tion of Wool, published in 1677. " That it is of the great- 
est concern and interest of the nation,^ says the sathor of the 
tract, to preserve the nobility, gentry, mad'^sam so whom 
the land of the c oimt r y bdungs, as least, much greater than a 
few artilicers employed in working the superfluity of our 
vml, or Uie merchants who gain by the ei^ortation of oor 
mannfactnies, is manifest^!. Beeause ihey ase the fmwtefw 
mid prnprietaries of the foimdatkm of all the wealth in 
this nation y all ^qfU arising out of thegrotmd which is 
theirs, 2. Because they bear all taofea ami public hwT'- 
4en$; which, in tmlh, are only borne by those who buy, 
and sell not ; all sellers, raising the price of their commo- 
dities, or abating of their goodneis, according to their 
taxes.^ — ^p. 

In 1696» Mr Asgili publkhed a treatise entitled Several 

Assertions Proved^ in order to Create Another Species of 
Money than Gold, in support of Dr Chambei:hiyne''s propo- 
siti<m for a Land Bank. The following extraot Aobi this 
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tresdae hrealheB, as Mr Stewiit has jiistly ofaMnred, mlns 

Life of Dr Smith, the very spirit of Quesnay's phfliMophy :— 
** What we call commodities is nothing but land severed 
from the soil— Jlfa» tleals in nothing hut earth. The 
merchants are the facton nf the world, to exchange one 
part of the earth for another. The king himself is fed by 
the labour of the ox: and the clothing of the army and 
victualling of the navy must all be paid to to the owner of 
the soil as the ultimate receiver. All tilings in the world 
are originally the produce of the ground, and there roust 
all things be raised.'" — (This passage has been quoted in 
Lord Lduderdale^s Inquiry kUe the Naime and Origm 
efPMie Wealth, 2d ed. p. 109.) 

Thesp passages are interesting, as exhibiting the first 
germs of the theory of the Economists. But there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that Quesnay was aware of the 
existence of either of the tracts referred to. The'suljecli 
treated in them were of too local a description to excite the 
attention uf fuicigners ; and Quesnay was too candid to 
, oonoeal his obligations, liad be re«Uy owed tfacm any. It 
is probable be may have seen Mr Lockers treatise on 
Raising the Value of Money^ where the idea is thrown 
out that all taxes fall ultimately on the land. But there is 
an immeasurable difoenoe between the suggestion of 
Locke and the wdl-digested system of Quesnay. 

I subjoin from the work of Dupont, Sur fOrigine et 
Prcgfis d^une NouveUe Science, a diort statement of the 
various institutions the Economists hdd to be necessary for 
the good government of a country. 

Yoici le r^sum^ de toutes les institutions sociales fon- 
d^ sur Fordre naturd, sur la oonstitutioii physiqae des 
homroes et des antres ^tres dont ils sont envirmm^. 

ProprUU personnelle, etablie par la nature, par ]a ne- 
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fltnke phynque dont il est i diaque individtt de difpowr 

de toutes les facultes de sa personne, pour se procurer les 
choses propres k satisfaire ses besoins, sous peine de soui- 
£amce et de moft 

lAb&rU de tranaUj insepanible de la propri^te person- 
nelle dont elle forme une partie constitutive. 

FroprUU mohiliaire^ qui n'est que la prophete person- 
neUe miPinew oonad^E^ dmB aoh ussse. dsns eon obiet* dins 
son eztsDsion n^oessaire snr les dioses acqnises par le trap- 
vail de sa persoime. 

^' LibertS d^ichange, de conunerce, d'emploi dc scs ri- 
cbessei^ inseparable de la profri^ pezsonnelle et de la pro- 
pri^te mobiliaiTe. 

" Culture, qui est un usage de la propriete personnelle, de 
la pEopri^te mobiliaire et de la liberte qui en est inseparable : 
usage profitable, n^cessaire, indispensable pour que.la popo* 
lation puisse s^accroitre, par une suite de la multiplication 
des productions necessaires a la subsistance des hommes. 

FroprUU fondere^ suite n^ssaire de le culture, et qui 
n*est que la coiifierviition de la pMpsi^t^ personnelle et de la 
propridte mobiliaire, employ^ aux traTaux et aux depenses 
preparatoires indispensables pour mettre la terre en etat 
d'^etre cultivee. 

lAberti de PemjM de ea terre^ de Tespecc de sa cul- 
ture, de toutes les conventions relatives a I'exploitation, k 
la concession, a la retrocession, k Techange^ k la vente de 
sa terr^ inseparable de la propriety fondm. 

Partage nature! des r^ltes, en reprises dee cuUkfa* 
teurs^ ou richesses dont Temploi doit indispensablement 
etre de perpetuer la cultiure sous peine de diminution des 
r^coltes et. de la population et froduU nei, ou ricbesses 
disponibles dont la grandeur d^de de la prosp^rit^ de la 
societe, dont Temploi est abandonne a la volontt^ et a Tin- 
teret des propri^taires fonders, et qui constitue pour eux le 
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fm mltml el ygUiiiie dm dipnaes m fintesy el das 
Inyinx anxquek fli le mmiI li^fi^ poor mettre U tearre en 
tel d'etre cultive. 

Suretif sans laquelle k propria et iaiito»d«e mmA^ 
eni que de drok el mm deftk» Mtts kqu^le yrwliitf im^ 
serait bientot aneant^ saailaqiielle la culture meme ue pour- 
lait subsister. 

eaeeiitieneiiieiit n^oesMMt^ h la propii^ et ^ la liberie ; et 
qui s'acquitte de cet important ministere, en promulguant et 
£uaant executer lea loix de Tofdre salaid, par Iwwpwftka la 
pmptyte et la libeit^ aont 4tM^ 

Magis^rats, pour decider dans les cas parti culiers quelle 
doit etre Tapplication des loix de Tordre naturel, reduites en 
loix positiTes par raotoiit^ soaTeraine ; etqid ant lederoir 
imperieux de comparer les Oidimnaiices des Souyerains avec 
les loix de la Justice par essence, avant de s'engager it pren- 
dre ces Ordonnances positiyes, pour r^le de leurs juge- 
mens* 

** Ifuirucihnpmbliqne et fmmrisie, pour que les citojens, 
rautorite et les Magistrats, ne puissent jamais perdre de vue 
les loix inyariables de Tordre naturel, et se laisser 4gtaet 
par les prestiges de ropinion, ou par Pattrait des int^rto 
particoliers exclusifs qui, des qu'ils sent ewcliuifs sont tou- 
jours malentendus. 

Reomu public, poor consthuer la force et le pouyeir 
vkeauaxe k Fautorite Souyerame; pourfkire lesMs de son 
ministere protectcur, des fonctions iraportantes des Magi- 
strats, et de rinstruction indispensable des loix de Tordre 
natureli 



m 


m 


m 





entre les proprietaires fonciers et Fautorite Souveraine ; pour 
former le revenu public d'une maniere qui ne leatraigDe m 
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la propria ni la liberty, et qui par coofl^aent ne wnt pM 

destructive. 

" ProportUm easmtieUe et yiecessaire de Vimpot direct y 
ayac le podoit net» telle qu'elle dmme k 1« wodktik le plus 
grand tewma pabfic qui soit possible, et par oons^ent le 
plus grand degre possible de surete, sans que le sort des 
propri^taiies fonders cesse d'etre le meiUeur sort dont <m 
puisse joiiir dans la soci6t6. 

" Monarchie hSrSditaire^ pour que tous lea int^rets pre- 
sens et futurs du depositaire de Pautorite Souveraiue, soient 
intimement li^s avec ceux de la sod^ par le partage pro* 
portionnel du produit net.^ 



THE END. 



KDIX BURGH ! 
PUNTED UY JOHN 8TAUK. 
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